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Cntercb  at  gitattoners  f|all. 


TO    THE     READER. 

ir  is  requested,  that  this  Paper,  may  be  returned  to 
%oard  of  Agriculture,  at  its  OJfice  in  London,  -with  any  tu 
jLonat  remarks  and  observations,  which  may  occur  on  the  pern 
\ritten  on  the  margin,  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  tlic  Board  does 
Vnsider  itself  responsible  for  any  faEl  or  observation  contai: 
.this  Report,  which,  at  present,  is  printed  and  circulated,  ^ 
Miepuipose  merely  of  procuring  farther  information,  respeSi. 
\e  Husbandry  of  this  district,  and  of  enabling  every  one, 
wntribute  his  mite,  to  the  improvement  of  the  country. 

The  Board  has  adopted  the  same  plan,  in  regard  to 
\e  other  Counties  in  the  united .  Kingdom ;  and  will  be  haj 
^ive  every  assistance  in  its  pozocr,  to  any  person,  who  v 
.i.'sirous  of  improving  his  breed  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  &c.  or 
;  a  ly  useful  experiment  in  husbandly. 


London,  Nov'embcr,  1734. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In  mildness  of  climate,  fertility  of  soil,  and  general  produce,  tlw 
County  of  SoMEascT  stands  eminently  high  in  reputation. 

The  richness  of  its  pastures  furnifhcs  not  only  a  sufEciency  for  its 
own  consumption,  but  also  a  considerable  surplus  for  other  mar- 
kets.— London,  Bristol,  Salisbury,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdon 
arc  annually  supplied  with  fat  Oxeu,  Sbcep^  and  Hogs^  together  with 
Chce/e,  Butter^  and  many  other  articles  in  great  quantities. — Nor  are 
its  tttUnial  riches  of  less  importance — From  its  bowels  are  dug 
Lead,  Copper,  Iron,  Lapis  CalaminarU,  Coal,  Fulhn  Earth,  Marl^ 
Lime  Ssines,  Pacing,  Freestone  Tiling  Stone,  Sec.  &c.  in  great  abun- 
dance.— In  short,  it  may  justly  be  denominated  a  iigh/j  produdivt 

countj. 

Its  dimensions  are  about  80  miles  by  36,  !md  its  circumference 
about  200  miles.  In  such  an  extent  of  ground,  it  may  naturally  be 
supposed,  that  the  soil  and  climate  are  various.  Near  the  sea  coast 
winter  is  scarcely  felt ;  and  from  Minehtad  and  Dulverton  on  the 
wcsr,  to  Milborne  Port  and  Wincaunton  on  the  east,  the  climate 
(Quaiitock  Hill  excepted)  is  temperate,  and  the  soil,  for  the  most 
part,  rich  and  fertile.  As  you  approach  the  northern  district  and 
ascend  Poulden  Hill^  the  climate  changes,  and  becomes  more  cold 
and  boisterous ;  and  when  you  proceed  farther  northward,  and  gaia 
the  summit  of  Mendip  Hills,  you  feel  yourself  comparatively  in  Lap- 
land.  The  perpendicular  altitude  of  Mendip  Hills,  compared  with, 
the  town  of  Taunton,  I  conceive  to  be  at  least  three  .hundred 
yards. 

For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  shall  divide  the  county  into  three 
diftriAs.    The  first  comprehending  that  tract  included  between  the 
ports  of  Uphill  and  King  Road  on  the  west,  and  the  towns  of  Bath. 
and  Froome  on  the  east.    This  I  shall  call  the  North  East  District* 

The  next  division  I  shall  call  the  Middle  Dhvishn ':  and  is  that 
portion  of  land  which  is  bounded,  by  the  Mendip  Hills  on  the 
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aonb,  Bridgwater  Bay  od  the  wctt>  and  the  tow-n  ofCIul 
•outh. 

TbeSaiah  ^eit Divithfi yf'iiX p^ogy tht  Icelander. 


NORTH  EAST  DISTRICT. 

THE  lurfacc  of  ihii  district  being  veiy  irregular,  and  h 
with  lofty  hills,  and  ilch  fertile  plains,  the  climate  h  coni 
exceedingly  varied.     On  the  western  side,  including  the  W 
of  Wimtfrnah  and  Parihmy,  the  WmI  is,  for  the  la'M  part 
«ik1  rich  mixture  of  clay  and  sand;  being  originally  : 
ihcMa,  which,  in  ancient  timet,  flowed  upaconddcrul^kl 
that  part  of  the  county.    These  Moorlands,  as  they  a 
at  the  present  time  lubject  to  frequent  inundation';  and  & 
in  rainy  seasons,  are  covered  with  water  for  four  or  five  J 
moBths.    The  luxuriant  herbage  prodi;ced  by  these  lonl 
cleared  from  stagnant  water,  is  such  as  to  induce,  in  the  iT 
man  fond  of  national  improvement}  an  ardent  \ni,\\  to  I 
completely  druncd. 

This  I  think  might  be  effected  in  the  following  v-a; 
■lutce  or  dam  be  built  at  the  outlet  of  the  river  Yco  or 
apron  of  which  should  be  placed  near  low  water  marlc. 
necessary  to  describe  these  sluices  or  outlets,  as  they  aic  ci 
most  counties  bordering  on  the  sea.     SufGiie  it  to  ix/,  j 
buildings  are  fuiimhed  with  folding  doors,  which  shut  at  j 
of  the  tide,  andopenon  itiietKat.    From  a  sluice  thus 
the  bed  of  the  river  be  lowcp^l  to  an  inclined  plane  of  onel 
mile*    This  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  current,  and  it  v. 
any  great  deposit  of  sediment.    Let  the  bottom  be  concr 
breadth,  so  that  the  waterin  time  of  floods  may  mn  with  I 
lapidity  to  cleanse  it  of  mud.    In  regard  to  the  dimcn^ioi 
pencp  of  such  a  main  drain,  tl^  reader  shall  be  informed  I 
come  to  treat  of  Sedgmoor. 

In  the  parishes  of  Congrctbitiy,  Yatton,  Ban>('cll,  Wil 
Churchill,  and  Pus^ton,.  there  ate  npt  lets  than  three  thoi 
fubject  to  frequent  inundation.     AU  these  lands  dt^clJ 
^icatMt  1^  of  tbett  Tatcca  iout  the  river  Ycpj  and  are  i| 
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inspeocion  of  the  Coxnaiissioners  of  Water  Sewers;  bot  the  powers^ 
Tested  in  these  commissioners  by  parliamenti  ate  not  bufEcicnt  to 
enable  them  to  divert  the  course  of  the  ri\rerj  or  to  effect  a  radical 

cure. 

The  cidc  flows  nearly  seven  miles  up  the  river  Yeo :  and  at  si  c 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  spring  tides  flow  £ve  fea 
above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  lands*. 

This  would  be  effectually  prevented  by  the  dam  before  mciw 
tioned;  and  by  cutting  proper  lateral  drains,  the  whole  district 
might  be  advanced  in  value  los.  or  15s.  per  acre:  and  all  this 
might  be  done  at  an  expence  which  two  years  profit  would  reim- 
burse. Nothing  is  neceffary  but  effectual  draining  to  make  it  a»- 
good  land  as  any  in  the  county*  It  requires  no  dung  or  any  extra* 
ncous  manure ;  but  may  be  kept  in  good  bean  by  the  contents  o£ 
the  ditches. 

To  the  northward  of  this  district  lie  the  parishes  of  Kenn,  King* 

itoni  Seymour,  Cleveden,  Nailsea,  Chelvey,  and  Claverham,  pos- 
sessing near  four  thousand  acres,  alike  subjea  to  inundation. 

These  parishes  are  secured  from  the  sea  by  a  wall,  built  with 
sionc  and  lime,  and  elevated  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the  land' 
within.     High  tides  sometimes  overflow  this  wall,  and  when  n* 
strong  westerly  wind  prevails  at  the  equinoxes  the  wall  is  frequently 
broken  down  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  waves,  and  large  portion^- 
of  the  land  are  covered. 

Should  this  happen  ac  the  autumnal  equinox,  little  injur}*  is  done* 
But  if  in  the  vernal,  it  kills  the  best  grass,  and  the  crop  of  the 
ensuing  summer  is  worth  bot  Ifttle.  These  lands  discharge  their 
waters  by  two  rivers  called  the  little  Yeo's.  At  the  mouth  of  these 
rivers  are  sluices,  such  as  before  described,  which  prevent  inunda* 
tion  from  tht  tea:  but  being  not  made  deep  enough  at  their  outlet^. 
and  the  rivcis,  by  which  the  waters  are  conveyed,  not  being  pro* 
pcrly  bottomed,  the  country  is  subject  to  frequent  land  floods.. 
This  level  is  susceptible  of  the  same  improvement,  by  a  complete 
drainage,  as  the  former* 

Proceeding  northward  from  hence  you  ascend  Leigh  Down*^ 
This  IS  a  tract  of  elevated  land,  extending  from  Cleveden  to  the 
Hot  Wells,  near  Bristol.  It  is  principally  fed  with  sheep,  and' 
•onsisu  of  about  three  thousand  acres.    A  large  ponion  of  diis 
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Down  will  not  admit  of  cultivaiion;  die  Limcitonel 
within  two  or  three  inchei  of  the  lurface.  Ii  ii  probaj 
land  will  pay  more  ai  pasture  than  any  other  m  a 
inconvenience  am»  from  the  unlimited  right  of  ; 
which  it  is  bunhened  with  double  the  number  ic  ought  I 
breed  of  neat  cattle  ii  greatly  injuredi  and)  in  respel 
the  quantity  of  wool  lessened,  though  it  muse  be  ad 
quality  of  such  wool  is  improved  in  respect  to/nn 
trate  this  observation  respecting  ovei-siocking,  I  shall 
IB  point.     A  farmer  of  this  district  some  yean  since  W 

five  head  of  steers  iind  heifers  into  a piece  of  I 

land.  The  spring  being  unfavourable  to  the  purchsV 
and  a  conudciable  fatality  having  prevailed  the  precci 
the  common  was  moAmu/^  atK\i.cd  ;  in  con&equei 
profit  of  al.  per  head  was  made  between  the  months  I 
Noveoibrr.  Encouraged  by  thii  success,  and  fl^itcJ 
with  the  prospect  of  umilar  piofit.  he  purchased  the  nl 
ifad:  but  others  following  his  example,  he,  lo  his  gl 
cation,  fonnd  that,  instead  of  profit,  he  suffered  a !  J 
one  hundred  pounds. 

From  these  premises  may  it  not  be  fairly  inferredj 
fUiiMg  and  ^w^jWf  of  commons,  even  in  cases  wl 
cannot  prudently  be  introduced,  is  beneficial  both  i 
and  the  public ;  at  the  owner  can  then  apportion  his 
quantity  and  qnality  of  hit  land*  and  can  have  ihcm  I 
ander  his  eye.    But  of  this  subject  more  by  and  by. 

Ar  Claftta,  a  village  Ij^ng  to  the  north  west  of 
diere  ii  a  coal  work  which  possesses  the  advantage  ofl 
of  fony-four  fathoms.    At  this  pit  are  landed  about  I 
daily.     The  best  coal  is  sold  at  threepencc-halfpeni 
and  the  small  is  shipped  at  Fortisbcad  point  for  Walcsl 
used  fbc  burning  lime. 

South  east  of  Leigh  Do'ivn  is  i  vale  of  rich  grass  I J 
ing  from  Bedminstcr  at  the  north  east,  to  Brockley  ani 
the  south  west. 

Under  this  level  are  supposed  to  be  inexhajstible  v 
At  present  they  land  sjoo  bushels  a  day.  The  best  c 
tbteepence-halfpeon/f  the  middle  ten  at  ihicepcnce, 
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It  twopencci  per  bushel.  One  of  the  works  is  under  contract  to 
terve  the  glass-houses,  some  time  since  erected  in  the  parish  of 
Nallseat  at  one  penny  farthing  per  bushel. 

1  hcse  glass*houscs  consume  about  2000  bushels  weekly.  The 
deepest  work  is  4a  fathom.  The  principal  vein  is  five  feet  thick  ; 
sometimes  more.  The  coal  takes  a  sonth  fiub  or  inclination 
never  exceeding  two  feet  in  a  fathom.  Little  timber  Is  used ;  but 
they  are  much  incommoded  with  water ;  for  the  rock  which  lies 
above  the  coal  so  abounds  with  fissures^  that  there  is  no*  method  of 
preventing  the  land  water  from  pervading  the  bottom  of  the 

works. 

When  the  top  veins  are  exhausted  and  the  proprietors  are  com* 
compelled  to  go  deeper,  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  an/ 
power  of  a  steam  engine  may  be  competent  to  the  usk  of  keeping 
them  dry. 

A  scheme  is  on  loot  to  make  a  canal  from  the  city  of  Brictol 
through  this  vale  to  Loxtone>  near  Axbridge;  and  from  tbehce  to 
the  town  of  Taunton :  but  whether  it  will  be  carried  into  exccu* 
tlon,  or  abandoned^  time  only  can  teL^ 

The  lands  in  this  vale  are  very  fruitful ;  and  a  considerable  part 
thereof  are  the  property  of  two  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  respeAa* 
bility.  These  gentlcmeni  from  the  the  beft  of  motives,  have  beea 
long  in  the  habit  of  letting  their  estates  at  the  old  rentit,  though. 
the  price  of  the  articles  of  produce  has  in  the  course  of  thirty' 
years  advanced  one  third  at  leasts. 

How  far  such  acts  of  kindness  may  be  considered  as  just  to  m 
man's  familyi  or  conducive  to  the  public  weal^  I  much  doubts 
£rom  the  experience  which  I  have  had  in  the  agriaxltural  world* 
I  have  invariably  found  hnds  so  occupiedi  in  a  much  worse  estate^ 
than  those  of  neighbouring  farmers,  moderatelj  adnjanced.  ^ 

An  cquiuble  partition  of  the  advantages,  resulting  fxom  aa 
increase  of  trade  and  population,  cannot  by  any  xtasonablc  tenant 
be  objected  to.  The  one  system  produces  cart  and  /x^//«ff— the 
other  ind^Unu  and  sloth^^ 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  south-west,  and  surveys  the  parishu  o£ 
Churchill,.  Hutton,.  fiaawclU  Locking,  WcsuSupcr-Maie,.  andl 
UphilV  &€..  &c»  iau 
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Thete  Undi  are  for  the  mo«  part  oecuplod  by  dairy  d 
jacmcK  ;  and  are  subject  to  frequent  overflowings  ofl 
■which  runs  through  a  dam  or  sluice  at  Uphill.  It  iJ 
«hac  if  the  bed  of  ihc  river  at  Uphill,  and  the  sluice  ihrcl 
the  wAter  iu  diichargcdt  wck  deepened  three  feet,  the  J^ 
in  a  grent  degree  be  removed. 

Mr.  Good,  who  occupies  a  large  farm  in  Hution,  hn: 
of  making  cyder,  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  descrl 
applci  arc  ground  by  a  horsc-mir.    The  pumraice  is  tl 
in  hair-bags ;  after  which  it  is  put  into  a  tub  and  chopt.  W 
ground  over  again,  and  made  into  a  cheese,  which  s 
press  all  night. 

In  the  morning  the  press  is  strained  as  tight  as  it  w| 
Ji  lever  or  cap  staff;  by  these  means  the  cheese  is  made  sc 
it  iscut  into  narrow  strips,  tied  up  in  faggots,  and  burnil 
make  one  hogshead  upon  eight  more  than  by  the  ci 
Two  men  make  and  tun  five  hogsheads  in  a  day,  anJ 
■will  grind  the  apples  in  three  hours. 

Query.    Is  not  .die  quality  of  the  cydci  injured  byl 
expression  t 

As  wc  arc  now  about  to  quit  what  is  called  the  Norlll 
shall  advert  to  the  queries  proposed  by  the  board. 

The  soil  of  this  distnci  1  have  at  ready  described.  I 
climate  it  is  rendered  to  mild  and   tcmperatCi   by  tfl 
of  ;nc  sea.  that  neither  frost  or  snow  are  of  long  dural 
unless  chilled  by  too  much  moisture,  it  may  boast  ; 
verdure. 

Parr  is  possessed  by  large  proprietors  and  leased  out  o 
ii  in  demesne  and  let  out  for  short  terms,  and  no  sm.ill  I 
ihc  fee  of  ih<:  occupiers,  constituting  a  most  respectable  I 
whose  sway  is  strongly  fell  at  3  contested  election. 

The  farms  are  not  large,  seldom  exceeding  two  hui 
a  year,  and  accompanied  with  a  very  small  proporiinn  o 

The  artiticia]  grasses  are  broad  clover,  marlc  grass, 
Alpcstrc}  while  Dutch  and  ray  graffcs. 

The  stock,  partly  cows  for  the  dairy,  and  panlyl 
iatxitig — both  £ood  of  that  kind. 
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Ai  corn  is  but  little  attended  to,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
Cake  any  notice  of  their  course  of  cropping,  or  of  any  thing  that 
relates  ro  tillage. 

There  are  many  wood^  in  this  district,  the  largest  is  Kingswood, 
which  covers  about  230  acres.  Fences  very  much  neglected^  and 
over  many  of  the  woods  the  cattle  freely  range. 

The  timber  is  chiefly  oak,  but  docs  not  get  to  any  large  size; 
the  woods  being,  for  the  moit  parr,  situate  at  the  declivity  of  the 
hills,  where  there  is  but  little  depth  of  earth.  The  underwood  is 
cut  for  wreaths  or  faggots.  The  valleys  are  in  general  richly  laden 
with  elm*  which  grows  spontaneously  in  the  hedge-rows,  and  gets 
to  a  good  size.  The  method  practised  here  of  lopping'  ofF  the 
side  branches,  to  what  is  called  a  besom  head,  cannot  be  too 
much  execrated.  It  is  destructive  to  the  growth  of  timber,  and 
by  lessening  the  agitation  produced  by  winds  deprives  it  of 
what  may  be  deemed  its  salutary  exercise.  The  effect  of  cutting 
off  ttie  lower  branches  is  a  premature  decay  which  first  takes  place 
in  the  top  of  the  tree,  a  general  check  is  given  to  the  circulation 
of  the  sap,  and  it  reduces  the  tree  nearly  to  the  state  of  a  pollard. 

Neither  the  roads  nor  farm  houses  can  be  boasted  of.  No 
manufactures.  The  poor  principally  emplojxd  in  husbandry, 
fishing,  &c. 

The  principal  improvement  that  can  be  suggested  is  that  of 
draining  their  /o'w  lands,  and  folding  sheep  on  the  bigb  land. 

The  next  portion  of  the  northern  district  of  which  I  shall  treat, 
is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Bristol  and  Wrington,  and  terminates 
at  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county ;  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Mendip  Hills,  (inclusive.) 

The  soil  of  this  district  frequently  changes,  but  the  climate 
can  vary  but  little ;  and  the  uniformity  of  atmospherical  influence 
is  preserved  considerably  by  the  land  rising  rather  gradually  north* 
ward  and  southward,  and  the  western  breezes  blowing  on  the 
vale  greatest  part  of  the  year.  On  the  whole  the  region  is  fa- 
vourable to  vegetation  and  agriculture  in  general;  under  great 
part  is  good  marie  at  no  great  depth:  many  great  proprietors  from 
a  to  6000  pounds  per  annum,  but  still  the  greatest  part  is  possessed 
by  the  middle  class,  holding  from  50  to  500  pounds  per  annunu 
It  is  also  principally  occupied  by  middling  farmexit,  kw  xcming 
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more  ihun  two  hundred  pounds  a  ycaii   mi  h  in  I 
ban  dry. 

The  artificial  grasses  are  saiDfoinc,  ray,  broad  ell 
grass,  white  Dutch  and  hop  clover,  or  trefoil. 

The  stock— cows,  oxen,  horses,  sheep,  pigs.     As  thi 
all  devoted  to  the  dairy,  preference  is  given  to  that  F 
gives  the  most  milk  and  of  the  bcs;  quality ;  or,  in  t 
language,  to  that  Stock  which  makes  the  most  goaJt,  \ 
butter)  or  cheese,  or  both :  hence  it  follows,  that  tn  p 
case  they  are  very  deficient.    They  are  mostly  of  the  si 
breed ;  and  though  the  fine  long  horned  cows  of  r 
have  been  tried,  and  strongly  recommended  by  some,  I 
neral  run  of  dairy  men  arc  strongly  attached  to  their  ouT 
As  this  is  a  subject  of  some  magnitude,  kl  us  bestow  I 
moments  attention. 

In  the  choice  of  stock,  the  buyer  should  principallJ 
the  purposes  for  which  that  ttock  is  designed,  and  to  thef 
quality  of  his  land. 

If  his  principal  object  be  rearing,  either  with  a  view  I 
self  or  to  sell  to  others,  the  form,  or  shape  of  the  J 
•hould  first  be  regarded. 

That  frame  of  body  which  is  accompanied  with  the  gl 
lion  of  valuable  flesh,  and  the  least  oSal,  is  to  be  prefer! 
An  aptitude  to  fat  in  youth  is  also  an  object  of  great  T 
By  an  attention  to  these  points,  the  great  farmers  of  1 
and  other  counties,    have   so  attracted   the    notice 
breeders,  as  to  sell  their  stock   at  a  price  scarcely  qtM 
plain  old   faihioncd  farmer.     But  however  wc  niuy  : 
care  and  ingenuity,  docs  it  follow  that  we  are  to  be  Icl 
ihc  extravagant  ideas  which  some  people  entertain  of  thT 
rily,     A  heifer  of  three  or  four  years  old,  which  discovl 
tition  to  fat,  seldom  proves  a  good  milker,  and   is  by  I 
turned  out  of  the  dairj-.     Beside,  I  have  been  inforJ 
great  breeders  arc  frequently  obliged  to   have  the  i 
Welsh  nurses  for  their  calvts,  through  a  deficiency  of  J 
parent  animal.     Is  this  a  rucoramcndation  of  them  i 
man  I    As  a  confirmation  cf  the  idea  that  handsome  sti 
dom  £ood  milker*,  1  thall  advert  to  the  Nt^rth  Devon  M 
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I  believe  in  all  other  rcspcctst  there  is  not  a  more  valuable  in  the 

kingdom. 

In  that  part  of  the  kingdom  little  attention  is  paid  to  cheese  or 
butter^  but  if  a  cow  produces  handsome  stock  it  is  all  that  b  re- 
quired of  her;  and  it  frequently  happens  that  a  farmer*  with  ten 
or  twelve  cows^  has  but  little  more  of  those  articles  than  is  sufi* 
cient  to  supply  his  family. 

The  Somersetshire  dairy*men  generally  keep  their  good  cows  till 
tliey  are  ten  or  twelve  years  old ;  at  which  time  thrir  value  is  re- 
duced to  four  or  five  pounds  each.  A  long  homed  cow  at  that 
age  might  be  worth  eight  or  ten  pounds ;  (I  mean  of  the  middling 
breed)  here  is  then  an  apparent  deficiency  of  four  or  five  pounds ; 
but  when  we  reflect  that  the  keeping  of  one  is  worth  ten  shillings 
a  year  more  than  the  cther»  the  loss  is  not  fo  apparent;  and  if  we 
admit  that  the  short  homed  will  make  half  a  hundred  of  cheese 
more  per  year  than  the  long  homed,  the  ballance  of  profit  is  then 
in  favour  of  the  former. 

I  do  not  mean  hy  what  I  have  said  to  detract  from  the  merit  of 
Mr.  Bakewelj  or  other  great  breeders  of  the  nonh.  I  only  wish  to 
recommend  a  discriminating  principle^  and  to  deter  the  credulous 
farmer  from  too  hasty  a  dereliction  of  principles  and  practices, 
founded  in  experience,  and  to  which  he  has  been  long  accustomed. 
I  may  be  here  told  that  the  foregoing  premises,  from  which  con- 
clusions are  drawn  unfavourable  to  the  long  homed  cow,  are  delu* 
sive ;  that  a  north  country  breeder  will  laugh  at  the  idea  of  keep* 
ing  a  cow  till  she  is  ten  years  old ;  that  at  six  years,  or  at  the  far- 
thest at  seven,  she  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  butcher* 
£ut  coolly  and  calmly ;  ask  a  practical  cow-kecpcr  at  what  period 
of  life  a  eow  makes  the  most  goods,  and  he  will  tell  you  between 
the  age  of  six  and  twelve  years  old.  I  have  known  cows  continue 
good  milkers  till  they  have  past  their  twentieth  year* 

I  beg  pardon  of  my  readen  for  this  digression,  and  will  now 
return  to  my  survey. 

When  cheese  onlj  is  made>  die  annual  produce  per  cow  is  from 
three  to  four  cwt. 

Many  dairies,  in  die  vicinity  of  Bath  and  Bristolf  make  butter 
and  half  skimmed  cheese ;  in  either  way  the  annual  produce  per 
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tow  ii  from  seven  to  ten  pounds,  incluJins  the  calf  a 

pip-  ,  , 

From  three  lo  four  acres  of  lanJ  will  Ic^ep  a  coiv^ 

the  year. 

Tl.e  watering  of  pastures  is  not  much  known,  (liougfl 
tagc  resulting  from  that  practice  in  neighbouring  couf 
questioned. 

The  iHUrmlxmrr  of  UnAi  embarrasses  the  oper.ntion  ol 
in  that  respect,  and  this  seems  likely  to  prevent  a  practB 
coming  more  general,  which  numerous  springs  and  ri  J 
otherwise  favor. 

The  water  issuing  from  Mcndip  Hills  is  unlit  for  t 
carr)-ing  with  it  noxious  mineral  particles  dc&tnictivl 
tion. 

Grain  principally  cultivated  arc  wheat,  beans,  peas 
a  little  barley  :  but  for  the  latter,  the  toil  is  for  the  i 
favorable. 

In  the  patisliesof  Wrington,  Dlagdon,  Ubly,  CompB 
and  Hartiy,  /laii.'t  are  much  cultivated.     The  head  c 
which  is  composed  of  well  turned  vegetabit;  hooks,  is  J 
ling  of  cloth;  and  th«  manufaciureii  of  this  county  : 
for  the  most  pan  supplied  from  these  parishes. 

Large  quantities  arc  also  sent  (by  water  conveyance  I 
into  Yorkshire. 

As  this  is  a  plant  not  generally  known  I  will  dcscribl 

The  most  favorable  soil  is  a  strong  ticli  clay,  or  u 
oily  denominated  good  wheat  land. 

Sometimes  an-old  ley  it  broke  up,  and  sometimes  a 
blc,  the  seed  is  sown  (after  the  rate  of  two  pecks  perl 
month  of  April, 

During  the  summer  the  lan4  is  worked  over  three  J 
with  long  narrow  spades  to  destroy  the  weeds. 

In  the  month  of  November,  if  the  plants  are  coo  thi 
drawn  out  to  fill  up  vacancies ;  and  the  plants  are  set  F 
lancc.  If  after  this  thinning  too  many  plants  remain,  I 
~ii  prepared,  Into  which  they  arc  transplanced ;  bull 
wJuch  are  oevcc  moved  produce  the  beil  beads. 
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At  Ac  next  spring  and  ensuing  summer^  the  land  is  worked  over 
three  or  four  times  with  the  narrow  spades;  by  which  it  is  kept 
thorough  dean,  and  the  plants  earthed  up. 

In  the  month  of  July  the  uppermost  heads  begin  to  bIossom«  and 
as  soon  as  the  blossom  falls,  they  arc  ripe.  The  gathering  is  per- 
formed at  three  different  times.  A  man,  with  a  knife  made  for  the 
puriK)se,  cuts  the  heads  which  are  ripe,  and  ties  them  up  in  hand- 
fuls.  After  n  fortni<;ht,  he  goes  over  the  ground  again,  and  at  a 
third  cutting  the  business  is  compleated.  On  the  day  of  cutting 
they  are  carried  into  a  house ;  and  if  the  air  is  clear  they  are  taken 
out  daily  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  till  they  arc compleatly  dry;,  bar 
great  care  must  be  taken  that  no  rain  falls  on  them.    • 

The  crop  is  very  hazardous.  A  wee  season  rots  them^  particu«^ 
kriy  when  there  is  much  rain  at  the  time  of  blossoming. 

In  the  year  1792  there  were  few  worth  harvesting.  The  crop 
thb  year  is  but  inc'ifierent*  When  dry  they  arc  separated  into 
three  difTerent  parts  called  kings,  middlings,  and  scrubs ;  and  are 
after  that  made  into  packs,  containing  of  kings  9000  heads  and  of 
middling,  20,000.  The  scrubs  are  but  of  little  value.  The  ave- 
nge price  is  forty  shillings  per  pack ;  and  sometimes  the  produce 
is  fifteen  or  sixteen  pack  an  acre,  at  other  times  a  total  blank. 
There  is  an  amazing  inequality  in  the  produce  of  diftrent  plants; 
some  stocks  will  send  forth  loo  beads^  others  not  more  than  thceeL 
or  four. 

Should  not  great  attention  therefore  be  paid  to  the  selection  of 
seed,  namely  by  taking  it  from  those  plants  which  appear  to  be 
most  prolific  ?  This  however  is  not  done ;  but  the  seed  is  taken  in- 
discriminately from  the  whole  crop. 

As  the  goodness  of  the  crop  chiefly  depends  on  the  care  taken  to* 
keep  the  land  free  from  weeds,  leaving  the  plants  at  proper  dis- 
tances, and  earthing  them  up  well;  and  as  most  of  the  common, 
workmen  will  pay  more  attention  to  their  own,  than  to  another 
person's  interest,  it  frequently  happens  that  a  partnership  is  fonned 
between  master  and  man*  The  former  &aAM  imuut  amd  fbugbimg^ 
and  the  latter  seed  and  labour* 

At  harvest  the  crop  is^  divided^  and  each  party  takes  a  moiety*. 
The  cxpencc  and  produce  of  teazels  may  be  thus  estimated  per 
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By  Average  Prodi 
7  pack  at  405. 


8 

4 

0 

5 

16 

0 

14 

0 

0 

Tythe  and  Taxci  \ 
excepted  J 

The  working  with  the  (padc  can  only  be  done  t< 
the  men  accuitomcd  to  it,  who  ue  become  by  liabit  I 
in  the  ate  of  thii  implement,  that  tbey  will  even  ihin  o 
carroti. 

The  common  hoe  i»s  been  tried,  and*  though  in  thl 
compleat  turnip  hoer,  tt  wa«  not  found  to  answer. 

After  the  crop  wheK  ii  sown  on  one  plowing,  and  s 
of  a  good  producej  (o  that  it  may  not  be  quite  fair 
teazels  with  Ki»  yean  rent. 

Few  toils  will  bear  frequent  repedtions  of  this  c 
farmer  finds  it  his  interest  to  devote  newly  broken  up  I 
.culture. 

A«  the  soil  of  this  distnct  is  partly  cby,  red  cartl] 
hnabt  die  rotation  of  crops  vaties. 


ROTATION   OF    CROPS. 


1st  Beani     .     .     , 
sd  Summer  Fallow 
Sd  Wheat      .     . 
4tbOus    ,    .    . 


5th  Oatt  aod  Giui  Secdt 


0«  lii  Clat  ii  it 

.tst  Beans  (hoed  and  I 
Wheat 

Winter  Fallow  | 
and 
Oati  with  aia£cia 


H3A 
O 
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Or 
ist  Teazels 
sd  Wheat 
3d   Beans 
4th  Oata 

Om  tie  Red  Earth. 

1st  Oats  on  the  Lay  4th  OaU 

2d  Summer  Fallow  5th  Oats 

3d  Wheat  6th  OaU  and  Gnus  Seed* 

Sometimes  the  grass  seeds  are  sown  in  the  second  crop  of  oats 

after  a  winter  fallow. 

Oft  the  SroKB  Brash. 
(That  is  the  land  aboundmg  with  marl) 
1st  Wheat  4th  Barley  and  clover 

2d  Wheat  5  th  Clover 

3d   Wheat 

Of  this  soil  and  its  management  I  shall  treat  more  particularly 
hereafter. 

Fallowing  b  generally  practiced  in  all  these  soils;  for^  as  turnips 
arc  little  known»  the  f&rmers  are  obliged  to  have  occasional  re« 
course  theieuntOj  to  clean  their  land»  made  foul  by  fuccessive  corn 
crops. 

The  common  manures  are  marle^  lime,  farm  yard,  and  stable 
dung.  In  some  parts  near  the  turnpike  road,  which  is  mostly 
made  with  lime  stone#  the  scrapings  of  it  are  mixed  with  dung ;  and 
this  manure  is  well  adapted  to  pasture  landf  bringing  a  luxuriant 
carpet  of  white  clover. 

The  ploughs  commonly  used  are  strong  single  ones ;  sometimes 
with  one  small  wheel»  sometimes  with  a  foot  only.  The  great 
length  of  the  mould  board  occasions  too  much  friction ;  and  it 
cannot  be  deemed  a  good  implement :  but  prejudice  is  strongly  in 
its  favor,  notwithstanding  considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to 
shew  the  superiority  of  other  ploughs.. 

The  caru  are  mostly  large  and  strong  tumbreb  for  the  uses  of 
husbandry ;  but  the  shape  varies  in  different  parishes. 

The 
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The  waggons  are  iroall,  compact,  and  well  msM 
wheckd  weighing  from  ij  cwr.  to  ao  cwt. :  the  six  I 
from  15  cwt.  to  30  cwt. :  the  bttcr  drawn  with  dx  horl 

Some  yean  ago  waggont  of  tht«  description  wcrl 
%cwt.  heavier  than  iliey  arc  now.  The  reduction  oA 
particularly  to  those  who  are  common  carriers  is  hil 
tagcous,  being  not  less  than  fifty  pounds  per  yen  M 
team  constantly  employed  on  the  road;  and,  if  matfl 
natrriali,  a  /ijA/  waggon  will  last  as  long  as  a  /.■.ntn'  ol 
'  Horses  and  oxen  are  used  for  ploughing  in  -^hnai  cl 
tionf  sometimes  both  an  used  together :  oxen  mojtlv  il 

Usual  seed  tiiAc  for  wheat,  the  months  of  OciobI 
%-ember.  Beans  and  oats  in  February  and  March,  M 
April.  I 

Wheat  harvest  in  Augjust;  barley  and  oati  in  Scptcl 
as  late  as  October.  I 

Few  farmers  agree  in  opinion  respecting  early  or  I 
and  perhaps  no  fixed  time  can  with  propriety  be  c^tabll 
success,  or  otherwise)  depends  so  much  on  fonuiil 
-itanccs,  such  as  the  wetness  or  dryness  of  the  season, I 
Tatarc  of  the  air,  both  at  the  lime  of  sowing  :L[id  aftcl 
is  successful  one  year  is  quite  the  contrary  the  next.     I 

The  following  rules  may  I  think  be  safely  followed  B 
m'heat  before  the  month  of  September,  nor  later  than  ■ 

Mot  to  sow  till  the  ground  is  properly  moiscencfl 
dose  and  firm  by  rain.  I 

After  the  middle  of  February  whenever,  tlic  hntfl 
spring  crops  is  dry  and  healthy  j  begin  planting  beans  A 
■oats;  and  under  the  same  circumstances  let  a!I  yourl 
the  ground  before  the  middle  of  April.  I 

1a  this  district  there  are  many  commons  uninelosel 
-dpil  of  which  are  Broadfield  DowniKar  WrIn<^ionJ 
down  near  Bath.  The  former  contains  ajoo  acres,  3M 
ntott  part,  a  good  soil  deep  in  earth  and  easily  plouglicl 

Siucly  the  inclosing:  and  cultivating  a  tract  like  I 
•only  dght  miles  distant  from  the  cily  of  Bristol,  coul 
bunj;  a  great  advantage  to  the  proprietors;   partiA 
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abounds  with  excellent  lime-rtonc,  and  the  coal-piti  are  only  « 
few  miles  distant. 

Lan&down  comprehends  nearly  3000  acres;  but  as  the  soil  U 
thin,  and  the  surface  perfectly  smooth,  and  remarkable  for  iu 
excellence  in  feeding  small  sheep^  to  which  it  imparts  a  delicate 
Havour,  it  might  not  be  prudent  to  break  it  up^  especially  as  it 
affords  a  luxurious  and  beautiful  ride  to  the  sojourners  in  Bath* 

Inclosing  has  been  of  long  standing  in  most  of  these  partsy  Many 
have  exemplified  an  advance  of  rent  more  than  two  thirds.  The 
produce  in  many  instances  has  been  of  wheat  30  bushels^  barley  40^. 
cites  50,  and  beans  from  30  to  40  per  acre* 

Increase  of  population  in  proportion* 

SIZE  AND  NATURE  op  INCLOSURES  VAaioui. 

Nature  of  fencing :  quick  hedges,  with  trees  at  unequal  dis- 
tances. And,  where  stones  are  easily  got  and  lie  in  a  flat  bed» 
stone  walls,  without  cement,  are  built ;  two  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom,  eighteen  inches  at  the  top,  and  five  feet  high;  the  total 
cost  of  which  wall  is  about  one  shilling  per  yard  running  measure* 

I  shall  bring  forward  a  comparative  view  of  these  walls  with 
quick  hedges,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  inclosures  on  Mendip 
Hills. 

The  rate  of  wages  in  hay  and  corn  harvest  is  about  nine  shillings 
per  wcck«  with  dinner  and  beer;  other  parts  of  the  year  about 
vcvcn  shillings,  with  small  beer  or  cyder* 

Time  of  labour  in  the  summer  from  six  to  six,  in  the  winter 
from  day  light  till  it  is  dark* 

Not  so  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  draining  of  land  at 
the  object  undoubtedly  requires ;  but  in  some  cases,  ^vhcre  in« 
closures  have  been  accompanied  with  a  weeping  surface,  great 
improvements  have  been  made  by  stone  draining*  The  acclivities 
from  the  vales  are  for  the  most  part  of  this  quality  and  complexion, 
and  if  the  springs,  which  issue  from  the  sides  of  the  hills^  were 
taken  off  at  their  head  by  judicious  drains^  and  diverted  into  a 
proper  channel,  the  value  of  the  land  would  be  risen  at  least  one 
third. 

Paring  and  burning  but  little  ia  ase« 
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Tl'.c  country  U  but  partially  wooded,  and  on  acl 
demand   from  the  collieries  the  uood  h  but  very  i 
Systematic  plantation  U  but  little  studied. 

As  to  the  price  of  provisions,  wheat  is  about  si  J 
buihel,  barley  4s.  fid.  oats  3s.  3d.  beef  ^ii.  per  Ib.l 
pork  jd.  butter  about  gd.  and  cheese  (six  mont]| 
40s.  percwt.  No  particular  reason  to  cxpc<:t  a  flu< 
in  the  articles  of  barley  and  oats)  unless  the  plagi 
uhicli  dc£es  all  human  estimate,  and  dcformt  the  f 
should  extend  its  baneful  influence  to  this  iUc,  forn 
tranquility  and  happiness  within  itself. 

Public  roads  pretty  good,  considering  the  traficl 
Parochial  ones  ill  managed,  and  bad;  noiwithslandl 
leiialj  for  keeping  them  in  repair  are  near  : 
M>me  examples  are  beginning  to  be  set  of  more  judid 
men:,  by  throwing  the  sides  to  the  middle,  thereby  I 
space  of  passage,  and  malting  drains  at  both  sides. 
'*.  This  obvious  piece  of  osconomy  cannot  be  too  mu 

Farm  house*  arc  generally  ill  built,  and  siiuatcdl 
perly  in  re3)>cci  to  the  farms.  E^iaies  arc  freiiuL-ntly  T 
to  year.  Leases  in  general  for  seven  years,  few  for  fJ 
clauses  mostly  favourable  to  the  tenant,  but  the  ihm 
term  damps  the  spirit  of  impiovcment. 

Commerce  and  manufactures  have  but  little  : 
district.  There  are  indeed  scvend  mills  on  the  AvonI 
iron  and  copper,  but  of  late  years  they  have  dccll 
consequence  ;  most  probably  from  local  disadvantage. f 

Since  these  works  have  been  declining,  sundry  < 
spinning  of  worsted,    and   the   spinning  and  ^ 
luvc  been  ctlaliUsliod  ;  and  Kum  yet  to  maintain  soml 
though  under  a  temporarj-  depression  from  political  J 
cScci  on  agriculture  in  ihc  article  of  wages  has  been 
the  pay  of  men  in  time  of  harvest  h.-u  been  greatly  a 
that  of  women  and  children  doubled. 

There  is  one  article  of  cultivation  in  this  district, 
important  as  it  relates  to  the  woollen  manufactory,  I 
omitt»l ;  it  is  the  plant  called  woad.     It  is  raii 
the  Bcighbourhood  of  Kej'nsham,  and  its  quality  i 
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The  rurnieri  who  ralie  tt  liiV6  an  opinion^  that  the  pariih  of  Kcya* 
ihim  is  imrticularly  fivourablfl  to  the  growth  and  perfectioo  of  it ; 
but  th«i  ii  must  likely  a  vulgar  errors  for  experiment!  are  attested 
of  as  good  crops  elsewhere,  ^'he  soil  must  be  strong  and  good 
wh(M(  it  flourishes)  It  delights  most  in  a  deep  fat  loamy  which 
mu:t  Imvc  so  much  sand  as  to  admit  of  easy  pulverization.  As  the 
excellence  («r  woad  consiits  in  its  siae,  and  the  succulency  of  its 
le.4\cB|  it  requires  careful  management^  as  well  as  a  rich  soil.  It  it 
ttio'i  commonly  sown  on  land  fresh  broken  upt  and  on  narrowish 
rlvl^cs. 

The  first  ploughing  should  be  against  winter,  the  second  in  the 
spi  ingi  when  the  ranges  should  be  formed ;  a  third  in  June«  and  the 
laKt  In  July»  or  very  eirly  in  Augusti  just  before  the  sowing  of  the 
seed*  In  the  intervals  of  the  ploughingi  harrowing  should  take 
placei  to  destroy  all  weeds.  The  seed  is  commonly  sown  by  the 
best  farmers  in  drillsi  for  which  purpose  the  surface  (hould  be  har- 
rowed very  fine  and  level.  The  plants  in  a  moist  season  appear  in 
a  fortnighti  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  after  are  fit  to  hoe :  they 
should  be  hoed  out  clean  to  the  distance  of  about  six  inches  at  least, 
some  prefer  a  greater  distance.  In  this  neighbourhood  hand  weed- 
ing and  thinning  are  frequently  used ;  and  at  the  employ,  women 
and  children  earn  ver}*  high  wages,  especially  since  a  cotton  manu- 
factory has  been  introduced  in  the  parish.  The  succefi  of  the  crops 
depends  much  on  the  hoeing  and  weeding,  so  as  to  keep  the  ground 
fresh  and  clean.  Thus  managed  three  or  four  crops  or  gathericga 
will  be  produced  in  succession ;  but  the  first  two  are  the  best.  The 
time  of  gathering  is  determined  by  the  full  growth  of  the  leaves. 
and  the  firu  ai^pearmoe  of  change  of  colour  at  the  extieautics ;  and 
this  rule  of  courK  governs  the  succeeding  crops. 

The  leaves  aie  cut  by  haai  and  gatbeied  into  bad^ets  bjr  women 
and  diilditn,  who  cany  them  to  a  ^reiy  deep  large  cait  at  the  edge 
of  the  fieUU  After  two  cuttings  die  crop  is  s»&ied  to  go  to  seed 
^  the  next  j^ear,  ifseeibewaated;  but  sfosdy  one  cfopb  taken 
tlie  »eei  win  be  die  iner«  When  tltt  pods  com  of  a  dadc  eoloor 
t!ie  Ml  a  deemed  tipe.  TIk  auJks  slmnU  dxn  be  ica^  Ukn 
wbeat.  and  sptoftd  almad ;  and  if  d^  wcmln  be  ftfouabktfan 
s^wia  be  fii6r  dwcdajfinfiMrccivt  diyi. 

D  n  Wbcn 
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WTicn  tlic  green  cropi  nrc  cartcil  home,  the  (ilant  i: 
a  mill,  constructed  wiili  j  heavy  iron  riljlKd  roller,  51 
ihat  which  is  used  for  bruising  bark  and  other  suhsia 
proccM  it  U  cut  and  briiiicd  to  a  pulp.     Il  is  then 
heaps,  pressed  close  and  smooch;  and  as  the  criisl  fori 
outside  cracki,  it  i»  closed  again  to  preserve  the  strefl 
substance.    After  lying  nboui  a  fortnight  in  this  st;<[ 
are  broken  up;  the  outside  worked  into  the  mass 
formed  by  the  hand,  and  sometimes  by  wooden  mouldfl 
balls ;  which  are  then  dried  on  hurdles  under  a  shed  e 


They  (urn  black  or  of  a  dark  brown  on  the  ouisIdJ 
manufactured;  and  arc  valued  in  proportion  to  their  spcl 
and  a  purplish  cast  in  the  inside.  Thus  they  arc  sold  iT 
and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  further,  th.nc  the  use  I 
cle  in  dying  c0[i».tsti  in  forming  ihc  ground  of  the  indigo  I 
crop  is  generally  3  profitable  one.  The  quantity  per  m 
ton  :ind  half.  I'hc  netc  proiic  of  course  must  bo  govc 
goo«.{ness  and  price  of  the  article.  But  it  seems  o 
be  so  lucrative  a  culture,  that  few  fitmers  who  can  rl 
discontinue  the  practice,  li  however  exhausts  the  lal 
ingly,  and  more  than  two  years  crops  must  not  in  gencrB 
To  this  crop  succeed  wheat  and  beans. 

I  sliall  now  proceed  to  a  description  of  that  jysiem  d 
mcnt  for  which  this  district  is  remarkable.  I  mean  <[ 
ij'iicm. 

The  parishes  of  Midsomer  Norton,  Stratton  on  thcl 
mcrsdon,  R.-idstock,  Timsbury,  rarniboro',  High  Liitl 
ton.  Scone  Easton,   and  Chilcompton,   comprehend  t 
land,  part  of  which  is  rendered  remarkably  fertile  by  a 
lion  of  marl. 

The  soil  consists  of  ao  earth  more  or  less  loamy,  ofl 
lour,  between  brown  and  red,  with  a  prevalence  ofB 
other;  very  stony,  resembling  that  kind  of  soil  1 
naccd  com  grit,  and  naturally  so  barren,  that  wi 
£cld  at  the  l>eginr.ing  of  the  present  century  Uic  lands  J 
at  more  than  3s.  64.  pci  lUtute  acre. 
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By  a  moderate  computation  tln«  ftoil  may  be  uid  to  occupy  in 
the  parishes  of  the  district  an  average  proportion  of  at  least  one 
third.  At  a  variable  depth  from  the  surface  an  inexhaustible  store 
of  black  marie  is  conftantly  found,  which  from  propenics  equally 
singular  as  to  fertility  and  duration,  has  advanced  the  lanlls  from 
3s.  6d.  to  il.  1  ts.  6d.  p:r  statute  acre;  and  this  too  with  a  very 
liberal  allowance  of  profit  to  the  occupier. 

This  valuable  manure  is  raised  in  the  summer,  at  the  average 
depth  of  about  s:ven  fathom^  by  sinking  a  pit  or  shaft,  the  sides 
whereof  arc  secured  by  timber  props,  interspersed  with  wreatl^s  of 
brubh  wond. 

The  first  bed  of  marie  perforated  is  blue,  two  feet  thick,  of  a 
stiflf  consistence,  and  on  repeated  triak  found  altogether  useless. 
Eelow  this  lies  a  stratum  of  stone,  nine  inches  thick,  and  of  a 
blue  color;  next  to  which  is  found  a  bed  of  marle»  from  three  to 
four  feet  of  thickness,  nearly  horizontal,  of  a  color  approaching  to 
blacki  and,  towards  the  lower  part,  of  a  shelly  substance  1;  the 
greater  predominance  whereof  is  found  proportionably  to  improve 
its  fertilizing  property.  i 

The  exigence  of  raising  it,  including  that  of  sinking  the  shaft, 
is  from  six-pence  to  eight-pence  per  cart  load  of  twenty-four 
bushels.  That,  and  carting  out,  spreading,  and  brushing  in« 
twelve  shillings  per  statute  acre.  Forty  load  is  an  ample  dressing 
for  a  statute  acre,  which  at  eight-pence  per  load  amounts  to 

£•   /.   A 
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For  which  a  manure  is  obtained  that  secures  a  luxuriant  undimi- 
nished vegetation  not  requiring  any  further  assistance  from  thirty 
to  fift}-  years.  The  generation  of  moss  manifests  the  declining 
effects  of  this  manure.  It  is  considered  as  an  indication  for  break- 
ing up  the  old  sward,  which  is  generally  done.  This  developes  a 
very  curious  and  singular  phocnomenon;  namely  the  marie  spread 
on  the  surface  forty  or  fifty  years  before  has  only  obtained  the 
depth  of  between  five  and  six  inches^  where  it  forms  a  regular 

uaiform 
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voifonB  consolidated  bed.  Even  it  this  depth  its  cfl 
not  cxhauMcdt  are ncverthelcu  lo  aiuchiinpairi:d  asl 
renewal.  Will  not  this  £tGt  tend  in  some  degree  I 
Modus  Operandi  I  I 

While  it  remains  within  two  or  three  inches  I 
which  is  the  case  in  some  imtincei  perhaps  for  il 
mait,  it  may  be  supposed  to  form  a  kind  of  pan  or  rl 
nutritious  and  fructifying  influences  deposited  by  til 
which  being  therr  rtlaintJ,  and  in  eotlael  with  ihl 
grasses,  form  such  combinations  in  the  laboratory  ol 
belt  adapted  to  give  vigor  and  permanence  lo  the  ell 
dples  of  vegeution.  These  are  evidently  wcnkcl 
marie,  by  its  descent,  gets  below  the  root*  of  til 
thereby  deprives  them  of  the  matrix,  which  seems  I 
'means  of  their  nutrition  and  support.  This  may  I 
production  and  Increase  of  moss  on  the  suiiace,  and  I 
marling  aftesb,  not  only  to  impede  its  propagation,  I 


It  it  observable  that  when  marie  is  laid  on  this  I 

which  accompanies  an  old  sward,  to  avoid  a  i^oursel 

impiovement  is  not  equal  to  that  of  laying  It  on  cl 

grass,  the  second  year  from  the  lime  of  towing.        I 

Ao  incoDsiderable  portion  of  these  lands  is  cmpll 

under  the  following  course  of  cropping.  I 

itt  Year— Old  sward  ploughed  up  in  August.       I 

Wheat — liatrowed  in  October  and  til 

November  on  one  eanh.  I 

Produce  from  35  to  30  bushels  (S  gallcl 

id  Year— Wheat — Single  ploughing  harrowed  iri 

Produce  from  30  to  35  bushels.  I 

]d  Year— Wheat  often.  I 

Produce  from  35  to  30  bushels,  I 

Sometimes  barley  with  or  without  falltl 

'    Produce  j6  bushels.  I 

4th  Year— Peas  with  two  or  three  plougUngs       I 

Frodnce  from  so  to  a j  bushels.  I 

Thea  wiotct  iaWvM  as  a  ptepuation  iM 


f;t\i  Year— Barley  and  clover  or  mark  grasi, 
Produce  48  bushels* 

6tli  Year— Clover  or  marie  grais. 

When  mowed,  produce  from  30  to  40  cwt.  per  acre. 

7th  Year — Clover  or  marlc  gnui  fed. 

Defective  and  ruinous  to  the  land  as  the  three  first  year's  rotation 
of  crops  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  with  little  variation  uni- 
formly pursued ;  and  with  little  abatement  of  produce  is  renewed 
for  another  seven  years  succession.  Even  a  third  is  carried  through 
by  many  farmcrsi  accompanied  with  fallowing  for  some  of  the 
wheat  crops,  and  assisting  the  land  by  a'  sprinkling  of  Barton 
manure.  Even  a  fourth  succession^  with  less  wheat  and  more 
barley,  is  carried  on  by  a  few  considerable  farmers  in  the  district ; 
but  from  the  levity  of  the  soil,  and  the  difficulty  of  Iceeping  * 
weeds  under,  the  crops  fail  notwithstanding  a  more  liberal  use  of 
Earton  manure. 

A  s}'stcm  of  croppingi  so  very  perverse  and  erroneous^  carried 
to  such  a  length  on  land  rented  at  thirty  shillings  per  acre^  must 
involve  the  farmer  in  a  yearly  loss,  and  cannot  but  astonish  every 
one ;  more  especially  if  it  be  recollected  that  this  very  land  is 
susceptible  of  restoration  to  its  former  vigor  and  fertility  at  the 
moicratc  expcnce  of  il.  i8s.  8d.  per  acre* 

The  farms  in  this  district  are  from  50L  to  300!.  per  annum*  ar4 
pasture  in  the  ratio  of  five  sixths  throughout  the  district*  The 
contiguity  of  the  parishes  to  Bath*  not  exceeding  a  mean  distance 
of  nine  miles,  accessible  by  good  roads,  and  which  affords  a 
market  of  almost  unlimited  consumption  are  circumstances  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  dairies* 

Butter  there  for  some  years  past  has  averaged  the  price  of  nine« 
pence  and  ten-pence  per  pound*  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that 
dairies  engross  a  great  share  of  the  grass  lands* 

Marie  grass  is  the  spontaneous  production  of  the  marie  land*  It 
was  first  noticed  and  collected  fifty  or  sixty  yean  ago  by  a  Mr. 
James,  who  lived  on  a  large  farm  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of 
Bath,  in  the  parish  of  Chilcomptoru  By  his  assiduity  in  preserving 
and  propagating  the  seed,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  became 
common,  and  has  been,  considered  ever  since  as  a  valuable  substi. 
tutc  for  red  or  broad  clover^  to  which  it  bears  rather  a  striking 

analogy,   - 
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analog)-,  wiih  however  ihb  difTircncc,  ihai  it  i 
longer  in  the  land. 

U'hcn  the  marl  lands  arc  hid  down  in  gns^s,  trcl 
Dutch  clover,  is  sown  in  the  proportion  of  71b.  t 
grass  or  broad  clover,  which  enriches,  diversifies,  and] 
vegcUiiion  and  blossoming,  produces  a  carpet  the  □ 
»nd  picturesque  tliat  can  well  be  imagined. 

Marie  has  been  repeated!/  tried  on  the  loo:er  red  ear| 
on  the  freestone  grit  soil.  In  difTcreni  parts  of  ihc  d 
out  producing  any  good  effect.     It  has  also  been  c 
out  of  the  district,  and  applied  to  ihc  light  red  canh  I 
Konc  lands,  with  no  better  success.     Though  it  may  l 
the  marl  lands,  that  the  luxuriance  of  the  pasturagi 
vegetation  in  the  spring,  with  little  or  no  suspensiJ 
severe  frosts}  during  winter,  and  their  vicinity  t 
concur  to  render  dairies  a  very  eligible,  as  it  is  a  gcnd 
occupation,  yet  noM'iih^tanding  on  the  larger  farms,  I 
proportion  were  devoted  to  tillage,  since  they  prodm 
barley  of  excellent  quality,  and  require,  under  a  Judil 
of  crops,   no   manure,  but  the  first  marling,  for  iMfl 
thirty  years,  both  landlord  and  tenant  would  dei 
advantage  therefrom. 

The  landlord  might  levy  an  additional  rent  of  ten  I 
acre  on  the  lands  so  converted  to  arable,  under  a  lea 
one  years ;  compelling  the  tenant  to  dress  with  marl  t' 
vious  10  the  expiration  of  the  term,  by  which  meanJ 
be.  left,  in  the  highest  possible  state  of  proof. 

The  tenant  would  be  amply  repaid  his  advance  of  r. 
by  the  general  certainty  and  superabundance  of  his  < 
the  application  of  the  Barton,  and  stall  manure,  arisifl 
10  his  red  earth  landi ;  which  he  may  well  do  without  1 
former,  and  thereby  find  an  equivalent  in  /i&ir/r  improfe 
the  advanced  rent. 

Rational  and  well-founded  as  this  change  of  n 
appear  to  every  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  man, 
leu    many  formidable  obstacles   to  encounter.     TJ 
groundless  apprehensions  of  injury  to  his  lands,  underl 
regulated  course  of  tillage,  bis  pieposscssioa  in  farol 
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and  grazingi  which  can  neither  impoverish  nor  exhaust  the  soil,. 
the  rich  and  beautiful  complexion  of  the  surface  so  gratifying  to 
the  eye  during  the  g«citest  part  of  the  yeari  his  reluctance  to  build 
or  enlarge  barnsi  stalls>  Sec.  1  he  frequency  of  moduses  for  cow 
white,  the  easy  rate  of  agistnicnti  and  the  other  vicarial  tythes^ 
with  his  rooted  aversion  to  the  payment  of  com  ty thcs  in  kind  or  b/ 
exorbitant  composition,  the  smallnessof  manyof  the  farms,  and lastlj^ 
his  dread  of  innovation  on  the  accustomed  practice  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood>  all  concur  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  arable  land.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  farms  under  lOcL  per  annum  might  not  bear 
the  expcnce  of  suitable  buildings,  to  accommodate  the  plan  here. 
suggested  ;  but  since  this,  on  every  scale,  would  be  proportioned  to 
the  size  of  the  farm,  the  advance  of  the  rent,  exclusive  of  interest 
in  money  exjKnded  thereoni  would  secure  to  the  landlord  an  aug- 
mentation of  income  deserving  his  notice.  With  respect  to  tythes 
the  tenant  would  readily  submit  to  the  cncrcased  amount,  and  * 
would  find  more  than  adequate  compensation  in  the  abundance  of 
his  crops,  and  the  moderate  expences  of  tillage.  Yet  so  revolt* 
ing  is  this  tax  in  the  full  extent  and  rigor  of  its  application,  as  to 
induce  the  land  owner  and  tenant  to  forego  a  positive  advantage 
rather  than  comply  with  its  exactions. 

In   the  parish  of  Kilmersdon  there  is  a  species  of  soil  usual- 
ly called  a  freestone  grit,  of  a  light  brown  color,  stiffi  clayey^- 
and  abounding  in  stone.     Underneath  at  various  depths  is  to  be 
found  a  blue  marie,  which,  on  repeated  trials^  has  not  hitherto 
been  known  to  communicate  any  improvement.     This  marie. is  not' 
readily  soluble  when  exposed  to  the  air;  but  retains  its  clay-like 
quality,  which  renders  it  unfit  either  to  pervadci  or  incorporate  with- 
the  soil.    These  lands  arc  sometimes  de\'oted  to  tillage;  but  are.* 
soon  exhausted,  and  left  to  poverty  and  rest  for  seven  or  eight. 
years ;  when  a  similar  «x}urse  of  management  is  resumed^.   Presean 
Value  from  five  to  six  shillings  per  acre.. 

COURSE  OF  CROBSl. 

t 

I4t  Year— -Lay  broke  up  in  the  spring.-  •  • 

Summer  fallow.  - 
ad  Year— Wheat  sown  early  iirOaober.^ 

Produce  la  bushels  per  acre*- 

E  3d  Yearr 


V 
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^a  Year— Onti. 

Produce  16  or  20  bushels  per  acre. 
No  Clover — ^The  soil  will  notsuppcrt  it.     If  sown,  ic| 

declines  through  want  of  sustenance. 
Here  ends  the  cropping  without  Barton  manure, 
of  Ktlincrsdon  parish,  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  tried  J 
this  soil.     The  produce  from  mowing  four  or  five  years  si 
averaged  twenty  cwi.  per  acre.     It  so  far  exists  11 
these  lands,  as  10  keep  up  their  value  to  twelve  or  fourteJ 
per  acre.     Where  totally  extinct,  on  breaking  up  afrcshl 
found  in  better  proof  than  in  its  pristine  state.     Notwil 
this  experiment,  accompanied  with  effects  so  obviously  I 
yet  the  example  has  been  but  ver>'  little,  if  at  all,  foUo'l 
neighbourhood,   although  surrounded  by  a  thousand 
similar  quality.     However,  2  gentleman  of  large  foriui 
prietor  of  the  greatest  part  of  this  barren  district  in  the  s 
has,  for  two  or  th.-ee  years  past,  attempted  its  mclioratioii 
mer  fallowing  and  turnips,  to  some  parts  of  which  he 
ploughiJigs  and  harrowing:*.     Its  texture  is  already   c<J 
loosened.     Barns,   {lalling,    and  bartons  are  provided  1 
acalc,  in  a  situation  (o  command  the  whole.     Withit 
distance  he  can  procure  a  supply  of  sand  ;  3  resource  t 
be  overlooked.     With  a  relish  for  agricultural  imprti 
practical  aiteniicn  to  its  progress,  and  the  convcnicncl 
mentioned,  there  is  little  doubt,  but  that  in  the  coi 
will  be  enabled,  in  no  trifling  degree,  by  a  judiciousi 
cropping,  to  fcrtilife  this  very  intractable  soil. 

This  district  abounds  with  coal,  and  with  respect  t 
U  reducible  to  the  separate  divisions  of  northern  and  soul 
"    The  former,  including  the  parishes  of  High  Liitlca 
bory,  Paulton,  (with  Ctution  adjoining  to  the  west,  an' 
to  the  east  of  the  districtj   Radstock,  and  the   norih(| 
Midsomer  Norton, 

The  latter,  the  southern  part  of  Midsomer  Nonoi 
the  FoM,  (Holcombe  and  Ashwick  adjoining  the  distriel 
ncrtdon. 

In  the  northern,  the  strata  of  coal  form  an  inclinail 
pUne  of  about  nine  inches  in  thc/ard.    TbcK  arc  in  nJ 
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ttcn.  Tn  ihickncsf  variable,  from  ten  inches  to  upwards  of  Arec 
feet.  If  less  than  fifteen  inches  they  arc  seldom  worked.  Coal  is 
now  working  generally  from  seventy  to  eighty  fathom  in  depth* 
In  a  few  places  deeper ;  and  by  a  late  introduftion  of  machinery  ta 
raise  it  by  the  steam  engine,  a  roach  greater  depth  of  working  will 
be  obtained.  Profits  of  working  in  the  aggregatCfr  by  no  meant- 
equal  to  the  extent  and  risque  of  the  adventure;  to  a  few  works 
considerable ;  to  the  majority  very  moderate* 

The  coal  is  of  prime  quality ;  pure  and  durable  in  burning ;  firm^ 
large,  and  of  a  strong  grain ;  which  ensures  its  conveyance  to  al— 
mobt  any  distance,  without  injury  to  its  appearance,  or  quality;. 
which  cannot  be  exceeded  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.     Bath  is  the 
principal  market  of  consumption,  to  which  may  be  added  the  Mres« 
tern  parts  of  Wiltshire,  and  the  next  adjacent  parts  of  Somerset- 
shire.    The  quantity  now  raised  is  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  ton  weekly.     A  much  greater  can  be  supplied  (hould  ax> 
increased  demand  require  it.     Boys  and  men  to  the  number  of  fif* 
teen  hundred  are  employed  in  working  it,  with  wages  sufficient!/- 
adequate  to  procure  tliem  a  comfortable  subsistence. 

An  application  is  intended  to  be  made  to  parliament  at  the  en- 
suing]; session,  for  leave  to  cut  two  branches  of  a  canal  for  the  ac— 
tommoilution  of  the  collieries  in  this  northern  district,  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  rivers  Avon  and  Kennet.  Should  the  bill  pass,  a* 
considerable  extension  of  sale  may  be  reasonably  inferred.  The* 
per:nanence  of  the  works  is  amply  secured  by  various  contrivances^ 
in  preventing  the  admission  of  the  springs  into  the  deep  working. 

'i'hc  number  of  works,  twenty-six.  The  owners  of  the  freehold,' 
from  whence  the  coal  is  raised,  generally  receive  an  eighth  of  the* 
gross  receipt  of  sale ;  bur,  to  encourage  the  propricton  to  greater 
depths  of  working,  have  occasionally  complied  with  a*  proportion-* 
able  reduction  of  this  quota,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  expences 
in  working ;  whereby  they  have  derived  a  profit  from  coal  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  irrecoverably  lost.  Some  through  ig^ 
no  ranee  and  stubbornness  have  withheld  this  jconcession,  andther^y 
incurred  the  loss. 

Average  price  of  coal  five-pence- per  bushel  at  the  pits« 

The  southern  district  is  on  a-  more  limited  scale  of  working.' 
The  strata  of  coal  form  an  inclination  of  the  plane  from  eighteea 
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to  chiity  inchei  in  the  yuA ;  !n  some  the  plane  is  annlh| 
they  dcicend  in  >  pcrticndlculur  direction.     There 
tiA-enty.five;  in  ihickiv:u  from  tix  incliet  to  tcvcn  fe| 
woriccd  under  eighteen  inches ;  in  depth  from  thirti 
thocn  31  the  ptcKnt  working.     By  the  steam  engine  w)l 
electing  in  thit  district,  a  much  greater  depth  will 
Profit*  in  the  aggregate  of  working  very  trifling,  if  ai 
the  consumpiioa  of  timbcri  and  the  expcnce  of  dn 
The  coal  of  various  quality ;  some  nearly  equal  i 
northern  district ;  but  the   greatest  pan  lets  finr.,  of&Iil 
and  less  calculated  for  distant  carriage ;  but  free  to  bf 
divested  of  stilphureoui  stench,  and  durable.     The  ^null 
lent  for  the  forge,  and  when  reduced  to  a  cinder, 
process  of  very  ancient  usage,  it  furnishes  a  fuel  for  dl 
which  from  its  purity  and  toiat  exemption  from  smokl 
excelled,  if  equalled.     The  south  western  parib  of  Wf 
northern  of  Dorset,  and  the  cast  and  southern  parts 
are  the  markets  for  consumption.     The  quantit)'  now  r 
eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  ton  weekly,  which.  In  th 
few  yean,  might  be  extended  to  two  thousand  ion, 
be  found.     Boys  and  men  employed  at  present  amount  I 
nx  hundred.     An  improved  method  of  working  ha 
adopted  in  some  parts  of  this  district,  by  which  [he  I 
prevented  from  inundating  the  deep  working;  whcrclf 
and  duration  will  be  considerably  promoted. 

A  canal  to  the  works  in  this  district,  which  might  I 
easycxpence,  has  been  for  some  time  in  contcmpl.^tiu: 
not  only  would  benefit  the  proprietors  of  the  works, 
the  co)isnmption ;  but  also  reduce  the  price  to  the  i 
cunsun\ers  more  than  half. 

The  average  price  of  coal  in  this  district  is  sld.  per 

Should  the  woiks  in  the  northern  district  be  stoppedl 
ble  increase  of  the  poor  raus  would  be  aoool.  per  a. 

In  the  southern  (much  more  burthened  with  pGor)l 
eight  shillings  in  the  pound. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  district  cannot  boast  of  any  I 
agriculture  which  are  peculiar  to  itself  j  the  cuItivacicT 
and  w<iaA.  excepted.     . . 
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Its  advances  in  receiving  the  improvement  of  more  enlightened 
agriculturists  are  very  slow,  notwithstanding  it  has  the  advantage 
of  a  very  respectable  agricultural  society,  which  has  been  esta* 
blished  at  fiath  for  the  western  counties  upwards  of  sixteen  years* 
From  the  tardiness  before-mentioned  it  seems  difficult  to  devise  any 
new  means  to  engage  a  stronger  desire  of  improvement.  More 
frequent  marling  naturally  presentt  itself  as  the  first  object  of  no« 
tice,  and  it  is  especially  desirable  that  the  practice  might  become 
strongly  urged  if  any  means  could  be  happily  found  to  do  ic 
effectually* 
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'    Tif  tuxl  SrtTCU  OP  iMrxoviuENT  tt  luhuh  J  \ 
aittniien,  ii  f&f  LiUlHC  SriTBM,   and  in 
cm  Maluralljf  led  U  a 

SURVEY  OF  MENDIP  HILLS.I 
THIS  chain  of  mouniainous  land  extended,  3cco| 
ancienc  boundaiy,  from  Celtics  Oakt  near  the  town  o 
a  place  called  the  Black  Rock,  in  the  BrUtol  char 
being  a  distance  of-  more  than  thirty  miles.  A  grcl 
thia  land  having  been  inclosed,  divided  and  cuhiff 
course  of  the  last  fony  yean,  and  nearly  an  equal 
remaining  in  its  open  uncultivated  state,  I  cannot  I 
views  of  the  lespccublc  Board,  under  whose  auspicB 
will  be  brought  forward  to  the  public  in  a  better 
minute  description  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  suci 
undertakings. 

And  first  let  us  be^n  with  taking  a  view  of  ilie  oi 
kavc  been  started  to  this  species  of  improvement, 
cannot  prove  them  to  be  for  the  most  part  cither  faUe 
lst.^Invasion  of  the  rights  and  interest  of  the  coicJ 
3d.— A  supposed  injury  done  to  the  breeding  i.y,tci\ 
jd.-vTl'ie  cxpcnces  attending  the  uct  of  p;irlla 

of  commissionen,  and  other  subordinate  agcl 
in  its  execution. 
4th. — The  expCDce  of  buildings,  such  as  fjir 

stables,  stalls  and  pools,  foe  the  purpose  of  J 
tinct  farms,  superadded  to  the  expenses  1 
and  fencing,  altogether  constituting  an  cxpcn  J 
the  improved  vdue  will  not  reimburse, 
jth.— Injury  done  to  the  woollen  manufaciurc  by  J 
number  of  slieep,  and  deteriorating  the  qui 
wool. 
6th.— A  supposed  diminution  of  the  rent  of  the  ( 

which  such  commons  are  appurtenant. 

The  foremost  of  these  objections  carries  with  it  thJ 

of  a  hnmaoe  attention  to  the  comfort  of  the  poor,  bul 

vestigatbn  will  refute  it. 

There  are  but  two  modei  of  inclosing  commons, 
luunimoiu  contcot  of  the  paniei  clwning  rights. 
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ifower  to  commissioDcrsj  chosen  by  themselves,  to  atcertaln  their 
validity,  and  divide  accordingly,  under  covenants  and  agreements, 
properly  drawn  and  executed  for  the  purpose.  Or  secondly,  by 
act  of  parliament  obtained  by  the  petition  of  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  commoners,  bo;h  in  number  and  value,  whereby  a  minority- 
sanctioned  only  by  ignorance,  prejudice  or  selfishness  is  precluded 
from  defeating  the  ends  of  private  advantage  and  public  utility. 

In  point  of  ccconomy,  the  first  of  these  methods  is  the  most 
eligible,  as  it  saves  the  expcnce  of  an  act  of  parliament,  with  equal 
security  to  the  proprietors.  But  it  is  seldom  practiced,  unless  iu 
commons,  on  a  small  scale,  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
consent  of  every  individual  daimaut  without  which  it  cannot  be 
accomplished. 

In  cither  of  these  methods  it  is  manifest  that  the  right  of  the 
cottager  cannot  be  invaded,  since,  with  respect  to  legal,  or  equita- 
ble  construction,  he  stands  precisely  on  the  same  ground,  with  his 
more  opulent  neighbours  ;  and  as  to  his  interest,  I  can  truly  declare 
that  in  all  cases  which  have  fallen  within  my  observation,  inclosures 
have  meliorated  his  condition,  by  exciting  a  spirit  of  activity  and 
industry,  whereby  habits  of  sloth,  have  been  by  degrees  overcome, 
and  supineness  and  inactivity  have  been  exchanged  for  vigor  and 
exertion.  No  stronger  proof  can  be  given  of  this  than  the  general 
reduction  of  the  poor's  rate,  in  all  those  parishes,  wherein  such  in- 
closing has  taken  place. 

Upland  commons  arc  principally  depastured  in  the  summer  with 
sheep,  and  if  a  cottager  were  able  to  stock  ever  so  largely,  the 
nvtttter  keepings  and  his  total  inability  to  furnish  them  with  food 
between  the  fifth  of  April,  and  the  twelfth  of  May  (before  which 
time  these  commons  ought  not  to  be  stocked)  would  be  such  a 
drawback,  as  effectually  to  exclude  every  idea  of  profit. 

On  the  moorSf  cottagers  within  a  moderate  distance  from  the 
common  generally  turned  out,  a  cow  or  two,  perhaps  a  few  geese, 
and  I  believe  the  latter  are  the  only  profitable  stock*  Not  one  in 
ten  rented  land  to' raise  winter  subsistence.  In  summer,  the  moor 
commons  were  frequently  inundated.  The  cattle  must  be  removed^ 
and  temporary  pasturage  hired  on  extravagant  terms.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  season  be  favourable^  the  redundancy  of  stock 
from  an  unlimited  right  of  feedings  by  seducing  the  produce  of- 
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the  cottagc^'i  cow  to  much  below  what  It  ought  to  b 
him  of  every  real  advantage. 

Propricton  or  (Kciipien  of  large  c^iatciiii  tJicvitlii 
mon,  by  turning  out  great  quantities  of  stock  Ly  (/". 
them  home  to  feed  by  mi^hi  have  derived  the  only  Ix- 
overfed  common  could  alTord, 

The  cattle  of  the  cottager,  at  well  as  of  the  distant  ( 
der  this  competition,  must  unavoidably  sull<;r.     The 
recruited  by  occasional  removal  to  better  pastur.-igc ;  I 
having  none,  must  hire,  or  leate  them  on  the  commJ 
a  stunted  or  starved  cotidition.     These  are  f^ct^  o''  gel 
riiy,  on  which  it  will  not  be  ca»y  to  deduce  {comiiuin 
material  benefit  to  the  cottager  from  stocking;  but 
pence  of  winter  support  is  added,  the  question  i^  dccid(| 
presumed  aJvanlagr,  is  convened  into  a  posiitvc 
twelve  shillings  [icr  annum  a  common  might  be  rtnted  J 
gives  with  greater  accuracy  the  value  of  a  thing, 
unrestrained  competition,   if  so,   when  the  privilege  \ 
a  common  for  a  year,  might  be  obtained  for  ten  or  tivel  J 
by  a  farmer  in  possession  of  means  to  accomiuoit:itc  I 
every  variety  of  season,  what  can  the  value  be  to  a 
ptivcd  of  these?   instead  of  ten  or  twelve  shillings, 
Htar  value  of  commons  'nthirj  has  been  raised  from  ;1.| 
annum,  which  aian  unquestionable  fact  establishes  v 
or  hesitation,  the  frh/alt  as  well-  as  publh  import 
dosing  lystem..    Most  of  the  stocking  cottagers  1 
pendant  to  their  cottages,  without  land,  cinder  the  dJ 
of  AMitr  UMt/kant).    To  these,  allotments  arc  mudc  c 
tity,  and  quality,  as  to  farms  of  the  greatest  CMcni 
mttage  claimant,  by  lelinquishing  a  privilege,  injurio 
Iterative  is  placed  in  a  better  situation  than  the  propi 
extensive  farm,  who  surrenders  every  advantnge  of  %•■ 
capital,  ntuation,  and  convenience  might  give  him,  foJ 
of  allotment  with  the  former,  who  has  no  sacrilkc  i 
ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  -derives  from  his  allotnj 
Bodiminiibed  profit. 

Besides,  noral  eSecu  of  an  injeriotis  tendency, 
cottager  from  i  reliance  on  the  imaginary  benefits  oil 
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commoiu  The  possession  of  a  cow  or  two  with  a  hogi  and  a  few 
geese,  naturally  exalts  the  peasant  in  his  own  conception^  above  his 
brethren  in  the  same  rank  of  society.  It  inspires  some  degree  of 
confidence  in  a  property^  inadequate  to  his  support.  In  sauntering* 
after  his  cattle  he  acquires  a  habit  of  indolence.  Quarteri  half> 
and  occasionally  whole  days  are  imperceptibly  lost.  Day  labour 
becomes  disgusting,  the  aversion  increases  by  induIgencCf  and  at 
length  the  sale  of  a  half-fed  calf»  or  hog,  furnishes  the  means  of 
adding  intemperance  to  idleness.  The  sale  of  the  cow  frequently 
succeeds,  and  its  wretched  and  disappointed  possessor  unwilling 
to  resume  the  daily  and  regular  course  of  labour  from  whence 
he  drew  his  former  subsistancCf  by  various  modet  of  anifice  and 
imposition  exacts  from  the  poor's  rate,  that  relief  to  which  he  is 
in  no  degree  intitlcd. 

This  description  is  by  no  means  exaggerated.  The  parish  of 
Wcdmore,  abounding  with  cottage  commons,  and  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  opulent  in  this  county,  will  illustrate  iu  truth  aiid 
justice.  Within  twenty  years  there  have  been  inclosed  upwards  of 
3000  acres  of  rich  moor  land,  heretofore  when  in  commons  itn- 
dcred  unproductive  by  inundations  and  their  consequences,  six  or 
seven  months  in  theyear»  and  when  pascible  for  the  remaining  months^ 
of  little  value  from  being  overstocked ;  which  land  is  now  set 
with  liberal  allowance  of  profit  to  the  occupier  from  ten  to  fiftjr 
shillings  per  acre.  These  inclosure  are  made  by  ditches,  which  hy 
annual  cleansing  and  spreading  the  contents  oves  the  sar&ce  aflford 
an  excellent  manure,  with  a  new  and  extensive  source  of  labour  of 
the  most  productive  kind,  whereby  the  poor's  rate  have  been  gra« 
dually  reduced  one  third  of  their  former  amount,  before  any  in* 
closure  had  taken  place. 

The  ucond  ohjeQiom  to  inclosing  is  tbt  supposed  iujufy  done  to  tbt 
breeding  systemm 

Few  observations  will  suffice  on  this  head.  Commons  are  in  gene- 
ral overslocked.  Young  cattle  abridged  of  theirfood  become  stunted 
in  their  growth,  and  injured  in  shape  and  form.  To  restore  them 
in  these  respects  by  better  keepbg  is  sometimes  impracticable^- 
always  expensive.  It  is  more  than  problematical  with  many  in« 
tclligent  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood^  whether  from  the  <J(rcBm« 
4tanccs>  before  mentioned^  the  breeding  system  on  an  Average  of 
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icasoni  and  years  has  yielded  any  profit.  But  this  is  undenl 
ceruin,  ihat  ihc  same  land  when  inclosed  and  improved,  will  J 
lain  at  least  three  times  the  stoc~  bneJing,  or.j/y  o'/vr,  tha^  i 
in  a  itatcof  nature.  Suppose  every  acre  of  w.ou:  land  i 
Britain  by  incloiurc  wa»  improved  tliicefuM,  wli.it  would  UJ 
consequence  ?  adctleniion  of  the  breeding  system  i  The  vcryl 
itary,  an  extension  of  it  very  probably  in  the  same  propoB 
Without  breeding  can  you  graie  or  make  cheese  and  butter  fT 
not  these  different  modes  of  occupation  mt-st  intimaicly  tonni 
with  and  dependent  on  each  ether?  Is  not  the  same  land  co| 
tiblc  to  all  and  every  of  these  purposes  subject  to  the  control  a 
gulation  of  the  market  for  each  f  Can  young  stock  be  k';pc  too  I 
Should  the  breeding  of  cattle  exceed  the  demand,  and  from  I 
duciion  of  price  no  longer  pay  the  rent  of  land,  will  the  f:| 
repine  because  his  land  ia  susceptible  of  other  methods  of  appit 
'no  less  beneficial  ?  Sorely  not.  Could  he  hesitate  what  to  do  I 
its  high  state  of  culture  would  direct  him  either  to  dnii 
zing,  as  attendant  circumstances  might  require.  And  shoull 
market  be  glutted  with  ;hc  produce  of  dairy  and  grazing  f^^rra  J 
farmer  would  naturally  recur  to  breeding  stock,  or  raising  c 
that  all  these  articl'^s  would  find  their  natural  level,  which  thl 
mand  for  each,  whether  inadequate,  moderate,  or  excess] 
invariably  regulate.  But  waste  and  uncultivated  lands  being  J 
appropriated  to  the  breeding  of  stock,  and  not  convertible  i 
other  furpoit,  is  without  remedy,  whenever  the  market  : 
charged  with  its  produce. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  hilly  lands  in  their  improv 
ty  substituting  corn  instead  of  dairy  or  grazing.     From  the  | 
going  premises  I  think  it  may  be  inferred,  that  since  cornD 
every  description  when  inclosed  and  cultivated,  are  capable  i 
porting  at  least  three  timet  more  stock  than  they  did  in  a  s 
nature,  no  serious  apprehensions  should  prevail  with  respect  tl 
diminution,  or  injury  of  the  breeding  system.     I  do  not 
deny  that  luinc  local  disadvantages  may  occur,  but  the^ 
trifling  and  limited  to  merit  attention,  and  still  less  to  imped 
progress  of  an  improvement  of  the  greatest  national  important 
The  preceding  remarks  more  particularly  apply  to  the  mool 
low  landi.    In  additioa  ihereio  I  have  to  observe,  with  heal 

satisfaa 
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^itisfaction,  its  happy  effects  on  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  adjacent  villages.  Agues,  and  low  fevers  from  the 
humidity  of  the  air,  impregnated  with  exhalations  from  the  stag. 
nant  contents  of  the  marshes,  prevailed  very  generally  durbg  the 
vernal  and  autumnal  seasons,  and  these  for  the  most  part  were  ob« 
stinatc  and  more  frequently  subdued  by  the  drought  and  heat  of 
summer,  and  frost  of  winter,  than  by  the  most  judicious  medical 
treatment.  Inclosing  and  draining  have  rendered  these  diseases  as 
scarce  in  the  l(ywy  as  in  the  uplandsf  to  the  prevention  whereof  ad- 
vance of  wages  (from  four  to  six-pence  per  day)  with  constant  em- 
ploy arising  from  the  same  cause,  have  not  a  little  contributed*  by 
enabling  the  poor  to  live  better^  which  is  generally  accompanied 
with  a  growing  taste  for  cleanliness. 

The  third  objection  to  inclosingy  it  to  the  expence  attending  the  act  of 
favUamenty  ivith  those  of  commissioners  and  other  subordinate  agents  em- 
floyed  in  its  execution,  * 

I  do  not  mean  to  contend,  that  rigid  occonomy,  and  expert  ma« 
nagcmcnt  have  been  prominent  features  in  this  line  of  public  busi- 
ncbs.  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  tliat  in  soire  instances  it  has 
been  justly  chargeable  with  profusion,  mismanagement,  and  unne- 
cessary delay.  On  this  subject,  truth  and  justice  oblige  me  to  add, 
that  in  several  insunces  within  my  own  cognizance,  the  most  enor- 
mous expence  has  been  wantonly  incurred  in  obtaining  the  act,  nay 
double  at  least  beyond  the  most  liberal  estimate  of  a  fair  and  equi- 
table charge. 

In  these  cases  the  excess  arose  from  the  attendance  of  supernu- 
marics  in  London,  under  the  pretence  of  securing  and  expediting 
the  bill,  without  rendering  the  least  service  in  that,  or  any  other 
way.  Charges  of  this  sort  are  not  subject  to  the  control  or  regula- 
tion of  the  commissioners,  since  they  origiiute  previous  to  their 
appointment,  and  should  they  refuse  payment,  a  law  suit  of  hazard- 
ous issue  might  ensue,  which  if  unsuccessful,  would  expose  them  to 
reproach  from  the  proprietors.  The  blame  therefore  must  attack 
to  the  latter,  for  not  exercising  more  vigilance,  at  the  outMtof  the 
business.  After  passing  the  bill,  dilay  in  the  execution  so  as  to  with- 
hold the  possession  of  allotments  from  the  proprietors,  for  a  year, 
or  twD,  more  than  necessary  has  been  impuuble,  and  with  some 
color  of  justice,  to  the  negligence  and  inaaention  of  the  commis- 

F  2  siooers. 
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uoncn.  It  mutt  be  acknowledged  lucli  condu^  in  UuV/U 
»iblc;  Hncc  under  many  inclcures,  Cipecially  of  Im 
prime  qualic/i  the  loss  of  even  a  year's  octupation,  it'  i!n 
b«  of  conMtlcrablc  cxccnfi  might  he  deemed  nearly  equiJ 
moiety  of  ihecxixncc.  In  iliii  nei^hbouthooJ  for  someh 
this  defect  lias  been  in  great  measure  remedied  i  for  unlessi 
cccdings  have  been  interrupted  by  ii^ues  at  law,  or  tbel 
has  been  of  great  extent)  the  commissioners  have  given  thi 
tors  possession  of  their  allotments  within  a  yirar  from  pi 
act.  This  dispatch  requires  a  considerable  share  of  judf 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners,  as  well  as  si 
lure  and  activity  on  the  part  of  tlic  surveyor.  Anoihcl 
management  relates  lo  the  expencc  of  mettings,  which  T 
was  very  improjicrly  augmented  by  the  aitendaacc  of  sol 
principal  commoners  far  purposes  of  festivity^  without  bcl 
least  usci  rather  retarding  than  forwarding  the  bus 
tice  was  general,  but  foi  some  years  past  has  been  for  thcl 
abolished,  by  a  very  judicious  regulation  of  allowing  tha 
uonen  and  their  agents  a  certain  turn  per  day  as  a  coa 
for  attendance  and  expcDcei. 

The  public  will  be  enabled  to  judge  in  what  degree  td 

of  inclosing  ought  to  affect  its  determinations  under  i 

coatM  of  management,  by  adducing  the  following  specil 

moor  low  land,  and  a  Mendip,  or  upland  inclosure.         \ 

Low  Lakd.  £.  I 

Act  of  Parliament 510  I 

Roads 450  I 

Sobdivision,  Rhynes,  or  Ditcher  8  feet* 
wide  at  top,  4  feet  at  bottom,  and  5 
feet  deep.  Price  of  digging  from 
IS.  ad.  to  2s,  per  rope  (ao  fcctj 

Gates,  Bridges ....140  I 

Commissioners  (3) aoo  I 

Clerk £0 1 

Surveyor ., 

Award  and  other  Law  expcncei        .     ,     , 
lotCKit  of  Money  boirowed  .    .    .    ,    , 

S485I 


850  I 


mk 
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UrLAND   IVCLOSV&B, 

Act  of  Parliament    ••••••••  300  o    o 

Roads 350  o    a 

Fences,  part  wall>  pare  quick  sett    •     •    •  850  o    o 

Gatesy  Sec 56  00 

Commissioners  (3)      • 200  o    o* 

Clerk •     •     •  80  o    o 

Surveyor •••••  80  00 

Interest  of  Money   •••!••••  35  00 


1951  o  o 
Under  the  first  description  the  expence  of  obtaining  the  act 
amounted  to  upwards  of  500!.  which  under  proper  management 
would  not  have  exceeded  250K  Near  two  miles  of  road;  stones 
quarried  and  broken  at  ten-pence  per  load  (eight  loads  to  a  rope  of 
20  feet)  hallage,  at  least  one  shilling  per  rope.  Two  bridges  made, 
rhines  made  for  draining  the  water  and  fences  by  ditching  for  the 
subdivision  and  allotment  of  upwards  of  800  acres.  Commis- 
sioners attendance^  surveyors,  solicitors  and  clerks  bills^  with 
every  other  incidental  charge,  all  of  which  did  not  much  exceed 
3I.  per  acre.  The  average  value  of  the  land  under  a  moderate 
computation,  may  be  reckoned  at  30I.  per  acre. 

The  latter  is  a  Mendip  inclosure ;  quantity  of  land  nearly  as  the 
former ;  a  mile  of  road  more  ;  fences  partly  quick  set,  partly  young 
living  stocks  of  hazel,  black  thorn.  Sec,  and  dry  wall.  Allotments 
not  numerous  but  large,  which  materially  curtailed  the  expence  of 
fencing ;  road  materials  cheaply  got.  Parliamentaxy  charges  ita(bn* 
able;  commissioners  and  agents  as  in  the  moor  inclosure,  all  of 
which  did  not  exceed  &1.  los.  per  acre.  The  average  value  of  the 
land  as  ascertained  by  the  portions  sold  to  defray  expenceSf  may  be 
reckoned  at  aol.  per  acre.  ^ 

If  facts  like  these  be  insufficient  to  appease  the  clamors  of  igna« 
rancc  and  Klfishncu  against  the  inclosing  systemt  or  to  enforce 

*  I  never  before  knew  an  instance  of  Meodtp  land  in  its  naCttUivattd  state  ael* 
U&S  M  high^  the  feaenl  price  is  firom  S  to  lit  per  acre. 

conTictim 
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CdDTiction  TPith  the  unptejuiJiccd  mindt  the  cficcts  of  I 
argument  must  be  altogethcc  fruitless.  I 

That  the  present  mode  of  eonducting  the  business  Ul 
of  funherimproTement,  no  one  conversant  wich  tbc  I 
deny.  Yet  to  accomplith  thit,  many  obtucles  arc  to  hM 
«nd  perhaps  one  of  the  most  formidable  is  that  ol'm  hi 
regarded)  more  or  lew,  ai  a  /i'flf  i^ium  of  fatronnge.  '■ 
the  soil,  the  rector,  and  a  few  of  the  princip;U  commonci 
lize  and  distribute  the  appointments.  It  is  uell  knoul 
of  this  sort  have  found  their  way  through  parlumcri  \l 
intervention  of  a  couotr}' solicitor,  where  no  of<posi[iil 
ditated.  In  such  cases,  the  parliamentary  solii:i[or,  anf 
have  j.nswcrcd  every  purpose.  Here  a  saving  migVit  bcH 
sixty  to  a  hundred  pounds ;  but  this  would  exclude  i» 
one  or  more  of  the  governing  party.  In  some  acts,  fim 
sionen  have  been  appointed,  in  general  there  ;tri;  th^k 
would  be  sulTicicnt  with  power  to  nominate  a  third  urfl 
cumstancc  of  difference  of  opinion,  which  seldom  haA 
country  solicitor  be  employed  he  should  act  as  ck-rk  I 
iDtssioncn,  and  save  tke  expence  of  a  supemumcr^iry  il 
city.  Hereby  another  saving  of  at  leaft  a  hundred  pol 
be  made,  without  any  injury  to  the  concern.  1'hc  oil 
veyor  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable  in  the  aggregate  I 
This  ought  invariably  to  be  disposed  of  under  a  fair  A 
to  the  lowed  given  sum  for  executing  the  whole  of  tl 
(after  the  aet  is  obtained)  by  advertising  fnr  jiroiial 
elFect,  This  alteration  it  is  probable  would  save  onl 
in  some  cases  nearly  half  of  a  bill  made  out  by  chargr^s  fl 

In  the  choice  of  commissioners,  it  is  ot  the  utmost  I 
to  appoint  Mt  at  lease  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inc]<l 
liarizcd  with  all  the  varieties  of  the  soil,  with  the  influl 
sons,  and  with  its  local  peculiarities,  whereby  its  prcscrl 
-  capacity  for  future  improvement  would  be  asccrtainc^ll 
tion,  and  the  important  office  of  qualifying  the  land  en 
safety  and  confidence.  The  next  in  the  scale  of  utiiiil 
a  person  conversant  with  all  the  forms  and  routine  uf  tl 
well  instructed  from  experience  in  accounts,  ami  in  til 
41Scrcjit  mode*  of  fencing,  making  roads>  bridges,  gl 
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«ncral  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  agriculture,  both  pi'Stc^ 
rical  and  speculative,  and  of  genius  to  suggest  such  modem  im- 
provements as  are  bes.  aJapted  to  the  situation  and  soil.  Two  per^ 
sons  thus  qualified,  arc  fully  competent  to  execute  the  office  with 
credit  to  themselves^  and  justice  to  the  proprietors.  But  should 
the  concern  suffer  by  the  absence  of  either  through  sickness,  private 
businCiS,  or  any  other  cause,  a  clause  in  the  act  might  be  inserted 
iir«powerIng  them,  or  the  proprietors,  to  choose  a  third  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  delay.  Commissioners  whose  residence  it  at  a 
great  distance,  should  only  be  resorted  to,  as  an  alternative  from 
the  impossibility  of  getting  others  properly  qualified  near  home,  on 
account  of  the  extra  charges  of  time  and  travelling  expences. 

The  office  of  commissioner  is  without  doubt  the  first  in  conse* 
quence  and  authorit}-,  under  an  inclosing  act,  but  with  respect  to 
emolument  the  very  lowest*  Even  the  clerks  bill  of  charges,  not  as 
a  solicitor  acting  in  that  capacity,  but  as  any  other  indifferent  per« 
son  did  in  times  past  exceed  twice,  and  sometimes  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  fees  of  the  former.  The  public  have  been  not  » 
little  misled  in  their  conceptions  of  this  subject.  The  real  fact  b, 
that  the  whole  of  the  responsibility  attaches  to  the  office  of  commis* 
sioner,  which  in  pecuniary  recompence  is  by  far  the  most  insigf 
nificant. 

I'hus  have  I  impartially  stated  the  defects  of  the  present  system 
with  their  correspondent  remedies. .  In  its  most  improved  state  it 
will  retain  somewhat  of  imperfection  which  perhaps  cannot  be  en- 
tirely obviated. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  within  a  few  years  past  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wells,  an  inclosurc  \sz%farmtd  by  an  attorney  of  extensive 
practice,  and  well  known  respectability,  at  a  sum  considerably  less 
than  it  would  have  amounted  to  in  the  usual  way.  The  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  by  the  proprietors ;  the  business  executed 
with  singular  dispatch,  and  all  parties  interested  perfectly  satisfied* 
Fences,  roads,  &c.  were  made  by  the  proprietors. 

When  the  inclosing  system  is  appretiated  by  its  obvious  tendency 
to  increase  the  produce  of  land,  and  the  demand  for  labor,  to  aug- 
ment the  rate  of  wages  to  the  husbandman,  and  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  the  poor's  rate,  it  is  a  subject  of  regret  and  astonish* 
ment|  that  so  few  means  have  been  devised  by  the  legislature^ 
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cither  to  facilitate,  or  extend  lu  progrets.     How  n 
done  this  wa/i  a  general  inclosure  act)  unfettered   by  I 
expensive  formaliticd  would  tpeedil}r  maoifeat.     Fro| 
great  number  of  pnvate  acts  which  have  passed  i 
twenty  yean>  such  general  principles  might  be  sc 
basis,  ai  to  implicate  -almost  every  possible  variety  c 
terctri  and  property.     An   act  thus  constiiurol,    ini| 
hazard,  or  injury,  be  entrusted  to  a  given  number 
the  qoaner  sessions,  to  diiipeiue  its  powers  and  conti 
tion,  and  tuch  justices  I  should  conceive  pcrfccil/  c 
determine  on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  any  prol 
juie. 

Thus  a  total  extinction  of  parliamentary  cxpencc  (I 
rage  inclosing  on  the  tmall«st  scale,  and  with  advania 
despised,  would  accommodate  the  most  extunsivi:. 

This  measure,  however  consonant  to  the  principL-s 
benefit,  and  national  policy,  would  notwithsianding  hi 
adversaries  to  encounter. 

FtUTth  objtCliat.—Tht  exftiiet  ofcmUh/at'iou  and  builiM 
farm  bxie,  bant,  tiablf,  iiaiiin^,  fMli,  tSc.  far  tht  pM 
aliMg  a  diilinct  fam.  Sec.  Jkc. 

The  low  land,  or  moor  inclosures  being  wholly  ap  J 
gmiag,  dairy,  or  feeding  young  and  poor  stock, 
the  limits  of  this  objection.    It  is  therefore  confined  cj 
or  Mendip  inclosures. 

The  nature  of  Mendip  soil,  its  first  manure,  t 
*  ping,  the  necessity  of  spending  thereon  the  whole  of  i: 
bay,  straw,  &c.   will  be  severally  noticed  hcreaftcrl 
quently  will  not  be  attended  to  in  this  place. 

By  a  reference  to  these  particulars,  the  necessity  : 
of  buildings  must  be  obvious,  as  not  only  coniributinl 
iu  utmost  latitude  of  improvement,  but  also  when  ( 
means  of  preservation  therein.     Without  a  bam, 
nient  barton,  and  pool,  neither  one  nor  the  other  cal 
^hed. 

But  it  may  be  aslced,  are  buiUings  to  be  provided  i 
lotment  i  By  no  means.     I  do  not  think  they  are  adml 
die  iddi^on  of  a.£um  house,  oa  a  smaller  scale  of  hi 
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ncrcs.  The  cxpcncc  to  accommodate  this  quantity  with  a  farm- 
house, bam,  stable,  stalling,  barton,  pool,  and  pig  stye,  should 
not  exceed  three  hundred  pound*. 

The  next  subject  of  enquiry,  is  the  additional  value  communt* 
cateJ  to  the  land  by  buildings.  Should  this  be  answerable  to  the 
expcnce  incurreJ,  the  v/holc  of  the  objection  must  fall  to  the  ground, 
notwithstanding  its  apparent  plausibility. 

Let  us  suppose  an  hundred  acres  of  Mendip  land  inclosed,  and 
divided  into  four  pieces  of  prime  quality,  but  destitute  of  build- 
ings; grant  a  lease  of  it  to  a  farmer  of  property  and  judgment  for 
twcnty-onc  years,  (a  sliortcr  term  would  be  injurious  to  the  land- 
lord) and  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  more  than  fifteen  shillings  per 
acre  could  not  be  got  for  it,  accompanied  with  the  usual  covenants, 
and  restrictions  to  guard  against  wilful  impoverishment.  With 
equal  confidence,  I  may  assert,  the  same  land  njuUh  suitable  buildings 
would  let  to  the  same  farmer,  for  a  like  term,  at  one  pound  per 
acre,  with  a  subdivision  of  the  four  pieces  into  six.  The  increase 
of  rent  in  the  latter  case  will  be  twenty-five  pounds  per  annum. 
Allow  an  interest  of  7I  per  cent  on  the  capital  of  300I.  expended 
on  the  buildings,  which  amounts  to  22I.  los.  and  there  will  remain 
2].  tos.  as  interest  on  the  money  laid  out  to  make  fences  under  a 
subdivision,  and  if  quick  set,  to  rear  them  when  made,  which  cer- 
tainly could  not  exceed  30!.  Under  this  plan  you  do  justice  to  the 
native  qualities  of  the  soil,  by  giving  it  a  separate,  and  indepen* 
dent  existence  as  a  farm,  and  with  a  lease  of  proper  covenants,  you 
need  not  fear  its  being  exhausted* 

A  speculative  farmer  will  be  apt  to  exclaim,  is  it  possible  that 
the  want  of  buildings  can  create  a  difference  of  five  shilling^t  per 
acre  to  the  occupier  ?  Most  assuredly  it  is ;  as  will  be  evident  by 
even  a  very  general  statement  of  the  comparative  effects  of  a  twenty 
one  year's  occupation,  nuUb  and  nuUbout  buildings.  To  begin  with 
the  latter ;  here  lime  must  be  chiefly,  if  not  altogether  depended 
on,  as  a  manure.  This,  even  with  successive  cropping  with  com, 
will  maintain  its  ground  tolerably  well  during  the  first  seven  years. 
Its  second  application  is  attended  with  considerable  diminution  of 
its  efiicacy.  From  this  period,  the  degeneracy  of  the  soil,  is  no 
less  rapid,  than  astonishing :  it  becomes  light ;  coltsfoot  and  couch 

grass  abound ;  clover  and  ray  grasses  faiU  Intervals  of  rest  of  three. 
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or  ercn  four  yean,  teldom  recruit  its  vigor  sofliclcntly  I 
even  a  modcraic  crop  of  oats,  which,  if  followed  by  a 
the  same  grain,  would  scarce  •eturn  the  seed.     I'eid 
two  la^t  years  of  rest,  not  wcrth  more  than  nine  shillin 
No  turnips  for  want  of  dung  ;   no  fold  because  the  land  i 
impoverished   to  maintain   it;  straw  carried  off,  and  J 
only  partially  consumed  on  the  premises  by  reason  of  I 
■iiuation.     In  this  unproductive  state,  the  land  must  n 
the  list  nine  years  of  the  term,  reduced  to  ihe  value  of  el 
ihillings  per  acre,  and  without  the  least  prospect  of  melid 

Painful  and  disgusting  as  this  representation  must  be  t| 
dicious  farmer,  it  ii  nevertheless  strictly  conformable 
many  instances  might  be  adduced,  to  establish  its  vcraca 
point.     Such  has  been,  and  most  probably  ever  will  be  J 
(ion  of  Mcndip   inclosures,  wibaul  BuiWiti^!,  and  mo| 
csunr  cf  craft,     lf'iif>  buildings,  wc  have  to  contcroplat 
rccily  opposite,  under  a  similar  term  of  iwcoty-onc  yeJ 
in  the  proportion  of  twenty  quarters  per  acre  will  s 
with  little  abatement  of  its  fertility,  for  the  first  six 
During  this   p:ried.  Barton  manure  will  be  plentiful^ 
and  may  be  demoted  to  turnips,  cabbage,  and  potatoes, 
derable  scale,  as  it  will  not  be  wanted  cither  for  corn  ol 
sftcral  succeeding  years ;  it  may  be  appropriated  to 
clover,  assisted  by  i:he  fold,  wliich  a  feed  of  clover  s 
uf  the  second  ycat  will  suOicicntly  maintain.     Sho 
sources  be  thought  inadequate  to  suppon  the  whole  < 
from  the  ninth  or  tenth  year,  piece  after  piece  in  success!^ 
broken  tip,  and  limed  afresh,  with  an  effect,  very  tin 
inferior  to  that  of  its  first  applicarion ;  as  dung  and  til 
found  excellent  preparatives  for  the  repetition  of  this  n 
ihe  alternate  use  of  lime,  dung,  and  the  fold,  togcthtf 
following  rotation-of  crops. 
J  It  Year  .  Oats  on  the  I^y  ^th  Year  . 

ad  ...  ,  Winter  and  Spring  Vetches  SeeJ 

folded  off,  and  tur.aips      5th.  .  .  .  DittiJ 
;3d  .  .  .  .  Oats  and  Anificial  6(h .  .  .  .  Dit 

GiaisSeedi, 
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vhiA  the  Improved  husbandry  of  the  last  twenty  years  has  sug- 
gessedy  and  which  is  gradually  extending  to  the  mutual  interest, 
and  satisfaction  of  landlord  and  tenant,  it  must  be  evident,  that  the 
land  under  a  term  of  14  or  21  years,  cannot  sustain  the  least  injuxy. 
By  the   preceding   observations,    I  trust  the  propriety  and  ad* 
vantage  of  buildings,  erected  on  a  scale  of  Mendip  inclosure  of  too 
acres,  and  upwards,  are  fully  established  to  the  conviction  of  every ; 
unbiassed  mind.     Under  this  statement,  what  plan  of  management 
should  be  adopted  for  smaller  indosures  ?  Separate  occupation,  it 
a  distance  from  the  barton  and  farm  yard,  by  the  expence  of  carting,  • 
so  as  to  preclude  the  return  of  produce  In  dung,  must  necessarily 
impoverish.     Must  inclosures  of  this  description  then  be  abandoned 
to  the  fate  of  a  wretched  and  ruinous  husbandry?  By  no  means. 
A  remedy  as  a  palliative,  if  not  wholly  effectual,  may  be  found. 
In  the  greater  part  of  Mendip  Inclosures,  either  by  allotment,  or 
purchase,  or  both,  a  sufticicnt  portion  of  land  has  been  vested  in  an 
individual,  to  induce  the  necessity  of  building,  with  local  residence 
and  occupation  of  the  farmer.    The  smaller  inclosures  should  be  let 
to  the  tenant  or  tenants  of  these  farms^  for  tlie  same  term,  and  sub* 
jcct  to  the  same  covenants  and  restrictions,  under  which  such  farms 
are  respectively  held,  with  however  a  proportionate  abatement  of 
rent,  by  way  of  an  equivalent  for  the  want  of  buildings.     If  the 
lands  with  the  latter,  be  rented  at  one  pound  per  acre,  the  former 
should  at  fifteen  shillings,  or  at  most  at  sixteen  shillings ;  and  if 
cither  price  be  obtained,  smaller  Inclosures  would  be  provided  for, 
on  a  footing  without  buildings,  equally,  if  not  more  advantageous 
than  larger,  with  them.     Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  this  plan, 
that  by  such  additions,  Mendip  farms  would  become  too  extensive, 
and  unwieldy  for  general  occupation.     Under  an  improved  system 
of  management.  It  is  now  well  known,  that  the  most  profitable  de« 
stination  of  these  farms,  must  be  with  little  variation,  to  cortt  and 
sh^ef;  and  for  these  purposes,  it  is  no  less  obvious,  that  farms  can- 
not be  well  too  /arj^,  provided  tenants  can  be  found  of  sufficient 
ability  and  capital  to  occppy.     This  at  first  may  create  some  difli. 
cnlty  and  inconvenience,  in  letting  to  farmers  in  a  neighbourhood 
where  the  largest  farms  seldom  exceed  aool.  per  annum.    This 
however  can  only  be  temporary ;  since  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  the 
situation  are  favourable,  to  corn,  and  sheep,  and  begin  to  attract  tho- 
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notice  of  fermer",  who  li«ve  been  accustomed  in  other  | 
occupy  farmi  of  this  description  on  a  very  large  scale. 
as/stem  of  management  adaptcJ  rotUc  foregoing  purposcB 
on  experience,  anj  prosecuted  with  vigor,  will  joon  c 
of  the  neighbiiirhood,  dxsxMcndip fermt,  thus  appropii.l 
most  any  extent,  may  be  occupied  with  as  much  tafety  J 
tage  as  can  be  reasonably  expected  or  desired. 

Having  (tated  300I.  as  the  sum  requisite  for  buildingsl 
modate  ICO  acres  of  land,  I  would  observe^  that  .jool.l 
commodate  aoo  acrcS)  jool.  \<Xi  acres,  and  6od1.  ^oA 
thai  this  expcnce  decreases  by  an  inverse  ratio  as  the  f  J 
mentcd :  and  in  like  manner  that  of  fencing,  as  a  larfl 
quires  leu  subdivision  than  a  small  one.  Both  these  cir| 
further  tend  to  justify  the  predilection  for  large  farn 

I  thatl  conclude  this  head,  by  adducing  an  inscafl 
emplify  the  necessity  and  importance  of  raiding  MenI 
^urcs  to  separate  and  distinct  farms. 

About  30  years  since  near  600  acres  of  Menjip  h 
closed,  the  properly  of  a  gentleman  of  large  landed  c 
nciglibourhood.     For  situation  and  quality,  it  could  nfl 
pasxd  by  any  land  of  this  ion.     The  contiguity  to  mal 
good  roads  was  another  privilege  ;  the  quantity  was  eqil 
tpeciablc  farm,  and  700].  was  judged  suiHcicnt  to  provi 
ccssary  buildings,  ia  the  opinion  of  those  who  re 
measure.     A  gentleman  farmer  from  Norfolk,  of  cor.sidl 
perry,  was  so  much  struck  with  the  soil,  situ.ition, 
cums!ancei,  as  lo  decIaiCt  that  as  a  farm  he  would  gi 
for  a  tern)  of  at  years;  this  was  refused,  nor  have 
been  erected  since.     The  land  was  let  to  the  proprictor!| 
the  adjacent  fjrms  in  different  proportions,  at  not 
per  acre  for  the  first  9  or  10  years,  but  since,  for  not  morl 
Great  expectations  were  formed  on  the  improvement  \ 
/armi,  by  the  produce  of  the  new  inclosurc  being  ciilirul)fl 
thereon.     These  however  arc  not  realized,  for  the  stra 
tiic  most  part  sold  to  the  adjacent  towns,  and  during  I 
years  of  tillage,  it  was  no  unusual  practice  to  crop  wl 
und  4  yean  mctniiiflj  ,•  yet  luch  was  the  fertility  of  1 
iiptftuJe  iot  ihli  ipecict  of  %ma,  Uuit  tlw  produce  in  ' 
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seasons  mth  a  single  plowing,  has  been  occasionally  6  qrs.  per  acre. 
The  consequences  of  i!his  wretched  husbandry,  with  regard  to  the 
soil,  are  too  apparent  to  ^particularize,  and  too  absurd  and  ruinous 
to  need  any  further  comment.  I  shall  only  subjoin,  had  a  distinct 
farm  been  made  in  this  case,  7  per  cent,  would  have  been  paid  for 
the  buildings,  exclusively  of  an  increase  of  rem  o/upnvards  of  xooU 
fer  annum  ^  and  the  land  under  a  proper  lease,  instead  of  its  present 
reduced  rent  of  10s.  or  las.  per  acre,  would  have  attained  a  perma* 
nent  value  of  a  guinea  per  acre* 

The  5th  objection  involves  two  distinct  relations :. 

1st.  Deterioration  of  the  quality  of  wool. 

2d.  Dimunition  of  its  produce  by  lessening  the  number  of  shccp*^ 

With  respect  to  the  first,  by  way  of  preliminary,  it  may  be  nc-'* 
ccssary  to  enquire,  to  what  degree  has  this  deterioration  of  quality 
manifested  itself  by  a  reduction  of  price  on  wool  from  sheep  of  the 
lame  species^  fed  on  improved  and  cultivated  landi^  or  on  common  and 
'waste  lands  ?  Was  this  point,  so  essential  to  the  present  discussion,, 
ever  ascertained  by  fair  and  accurate  experiment  ?  If  not,  the  ob«- 
jcction  is  wholly  hypothetical.    If  it  have,  the  result  ought  not 
only  to  he  known,  but  established  as  data  to  argue  from.     Nothing 
of  this  kind  however,  has  fallen  within  my  observation ;  I  must 
therefore  proceed  assumptively,  and  grant,  for  the  sake  of  investi-- 
gation,  a  deterioration  of  quality  as  far  as  six*pence  in  the  pound  by 
depasturing  sheep,,  which  afford  the  finest  English  wool  on cultrvated< 
land,  instead  of  waste  or  barren^    If  the  concession  as  to  price  be  * 
sntficicntly  liberal,  let  us  enquire  how  far  the  public,  or  indivi* 
duals,  arc  obnoxious  tvi  injury  therefrom.     The  clothier  may  mix 
somevwhat  less  of  this  sort  of  wool  with  Spanish,  the  better  to  dis- 
guise the  alteration  in  quality ;  or  if  used  by  itself,  some  very  trif- 
ling dilFcrence  in  the  texture  or  feel  of  the  cloth  might  be  the  con*- 
sequence.     Bat  if  the  alteration  be  universal^  in  neither  point  of 
view,  could  any  particular  clothier,  nor  the  trade  collectively,  be- 
aficctcd  by  it ;  and  it  is  at  least  probable,  the  public  at  large  would*, 
not  be  endued  with  suflicicnt  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  to  de«- 
tect  it,  or  if  they  did,  would  regard  it  as  too  frivolous  to  merit- 
notice.      Allow   for  a   moment,   the  finest  English  wool  to    be 
worth  2s.  per  pound,  from  sheep  fed  on  commons  or  waste  land,, 
and  IS.  6d.  if  fed  on  cultivated  land*    In  the  former  case  the  nuu 
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nuractnrer  of  cloth  would  be  a  gainer,  by  luving  4lb.  I 
the  Mins  money  a»  3tb.  and   he  could   rot  cocnplair 
tional  reduction  of  price  ;  a  bcr.e&i  might  therefore,  bi| 
injury  could  accru;,  to  ibis  party  in  tlie  business. 
veri  to  the  firmer,  who  not  only  represents  Idmsclf,  bl 
at  large  as  bring  deeply  interested  in  the  increased  proB 
not  only  in  litit,  but  in  ever)*  possible  variety  of  i 
Enquire  of  the  farmeri  and  he  will  tdl  you,  that  on  ar| 
tivatcd  land,  by  the  aid  of  turnips  and  gn 
■hccp  instead  of  one  on  waste,  or  land  in 
with  an  undoubted  augmentation  both  of  fleece  :ti 
has  therefore  four  fleeces  and  four  carcases  instead 
manifest  impiovement  in  the  value  of  each.     Mm 
a  mere  phantom  of  a  grievance  which  bewilders  tin 
the  manufacturer,  relinquish  advantages  of  decided  ; 
able  importance  both  to  himself  and  the  public  ?  Surell 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  principally  to  the  s 
sheep  producing  the  finest  English  wool ;  but  this  sort  I 
on  the  decline  in  favoi  of  ilic  improved  breeds  of  ])iirse| 
clown,  and  dther  larger  ions,  m  being  more 
(quality  and  quantity  considered}   in  size  of  carc:ise,  : 
ling  a  less  given  time  to  graze.     Let  it  be  admitted  frJ 
■Iderations,  that  in  course  of  time  the  former  breed  sll 
extinct.     What  then?  Should  a  real  degeneracy  of  il 
wool,  magnified  by  the  feats  of  the  m.inufACturc,  be  T 
militate  against  the  solid  benclic  enumerated  as  above  i 
of  cloth  as  10  (incn:ss  is  comfar^uive.     Disiineiic 
pride  and  vanity  would  cc^sc  to  murmur,  if  the  v 
the  manufacture  of  cloth  were  of  the  lame  qualiiy, 
The  more  Bfaliat  classes  of  society  might  still  be  graiifiS 
made  entirely  of  Spanish  wool;  the  miJMe  with  a 
nish  and  English,  and  the,  lower  with  lha[  wholly  mani 
English  wool.     But  all   this  being  uniforr.i  in  i 
cScfl,  and  being  evidently  calculated  to  advance  natfl 
lity,  as  well  as  individual  advantage,  could  create  i 
mortification  or  disguit.     Let  us  contemplate  the  subjl 
uill  more  interesting  claims  of  humanity.     Can  the  I 
and^hc  attiiiccr,  the  t^^uring  manufacturer,  and  the  I 
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be  fed  with  the  fleece  ?  Suppose  this  valuable  species  of  animal  food- 
were  confined  to  the  small  breedi  would  there  not  be  a  diminution 
of  its  quantity  so  considerable!  as  might  probably  advance  the 
price  of  mutton  from  4d.  to  6d.  per  lb.  I  Let  it  be  remembered 
coo,  that  in  proportion  to  the  increased  value  of  the  fleece  the 
farmer  will  be  enabled  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  carcase;  for  his  profit 
is  derived  from  the  ijuhoh  animal,  not  as  separated  into  partQ.  There- 
fore the  more  valuable  the  fleece  the  cheaper  he  can  afibrd  to  sell  the 
carcase* 

The  next  article  under  this  objection  is  the  diminution  of  the 
produce  of  wool  by  IcsHrning  the  number  of  sheep. 

This  takes  for  granted  what  still  remains  to  be  proved,  namely, 
that  the  inclosing  of  commons,  fed  principally  by  sheep,  has 
a  tendency  to  lessen  the  breed.  I  shall  consider  this  objection  as 
appl'cable  to  sheep  in  general,  and  not  to  any  particular  description 
or  species.  Here  1  have  not  only  my  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  position,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  number  of  sheep 
will  be  increased  thereby,  and  this  too,  in  a  very  considerable 
degree.  For  perhaps  four  years  after  inclosing,  an  exception  may 
be  pleaded,  since  this  portion  of  time  must  be  allotted  to  a  course 
of  tillage  fucejsari//  previous  to  the  cultivation  of  sheep  feed. 
This  circumstance  as  being  altogether  temporary,  should  not  in 
the  least  operate  as  a  deduction  from  the  validity  of  the  opinion. 
From  this  period,  when  turnips  and  artificial  grasses  are  brought 
forward,  I  would  date  my  calculation. 

Recurring  to  a  former  observation,  that  Mendip  or  upland  in- 
closures  were  most  profitably  applied  as  com  and  sheep  farms, 
I  will  suppose  one  of  this  sore  to  consist  of  400  acres.  In  its  cuU 
tivated  state  100  acres  may  be  allowed  to  sustain  as  many  sheep  as 
the  iJuMe  did  when  in  common,  and  a  less  proportion  of  land  than 
this  will  scarcely  be  allowed  for  sheep  feed.  If  this  be  admitted 
let  me  ask,  what  becomes  of  the  futile  apprehension'of /^//^/ri/r^  tie 
number  of  sheep.  Let  the  manufacturer  no  longer  repine,  nor  the 
timid  senator  be  the  victim  of  groundless  distrust :  the  farmer  will 
have  the  same  quantity  of  wool  provided  from  a  fourth  portion  of 
land  as  was  before  devoted  to  the  purposci*  and  the  latter  will  have 
the  consolation  to  reflect  that  the  other  three  foorthi  are  rsused 
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ftom  a  Hate  totJIy  dnpwJuciiv*  to  x  capacity  of  I 
«wncr  with  com,  and  pasturage  fur  cattle. 

I  have  some  reaton  to  believe  that  unfavourable  i 
been  made  on  the  minds  of  both  houses  of  pariiAni 
general  inclosing  system,   and  these  ma/  have 
.mag'calinfluenee  of  ancxprcssion  long  sanctified  by  thcB 
namely  that  of  the  woollen  manufacture  being  the 
the  naiion,  to  which  even  the  land,  in  all  iu  liivi 
must  ever  be  subordinate  under  every  kind  of  p.irlian] 
laiion,     A  little  consideration  will  serve  to  dcic 
this  opinion. 

.     But  to  recur.     In  this  farm  of  400  acres,  suppose  i 
appropriated  to  sheep.     On  the  same  ground  of  rcatoniil 
increase  the  number  by  the  addition  of  a  moiciy. 
proporiion  of  sheep  food,  is  much  nearer  to  the  standail 
than  the  former;  if  so,  in  any  ratio,  the  mnnufnctua 
being  abridged  of  his  supply  of  wool,  by  incloiin^.  v 
tiderably  more,  and  probably  too  at  a  reduced  price. 

Such  .tfc  the  facts  relative  to  wool,  the  coiiclusio| 
and  obvious.     The  suspicious  and  clamorous  manufuei 
by  a  spirit  of  monopoly  which  the  legislature  Ijas 
much  disposed  to  cuuntenancc,  may  rest  satistied  chad 
no  iijur};  but  may  great  ifnr/l  from  the  inclosing  syj 

For  arguments  sake  gire  me  leave  10  nvct 
has  been  urged  relative  to  the  present  subject,  :ind  Mm 
to  tlie  most  ample  conviction,  that  the  clothier  woi 
to  some  loss  by  a  general  adoption  of  the  inclosing 
induces  a  comparison  between  the  clothier  and  f^rir 
respective  formation  of  fdZ/irf/ii.r  bodies  in  the  great  11 
society.  Let  us  appreciate  by  the  rule  of  impartial  dl 
the  value  of  each  thus  united  in  number,  ia  the  am. 
tm^lyei,  in  the  qnaHium  e/  labour  furniiheJ,  an  J  i. 
ntatu/or  leiq/mg  tht  watioaal  reyeuuc, 

Fint  in  number.     Here  accuracy  cannot  be  expecl 
necessary,  it  wiU  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  clJ 
facture  ia  coarse  and  fine  aniclei  is  principally,  if  not| 
fined   to   the    countries  of  York,   ClweHer,    Wiln, 
Dtvwt  By  feuding  sear  a  coofidcrable  clothing  tunii  J 
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I  derive  my  data  of  calculation  on  this  and  the  subsequent  division! 
of  the  subject,  and  so  far  as  conjecture  may  assist  I  should  state 
the  number  in  all  those  places  not  to  exceed  aooo* 

In  Yorkshire  I  am  obliged  to  confidcr  the  merchant  as  tlie 
clothieri  although  in  fact  the  weaver  or  piece  maker  ist  who  sell^ 
his  goods  by  the  piece,  to  the  former  at  a  common  hall.  The 
iacrer  are  so  numerousj  as  to  defy  computaticnt  at  least  with  repect 
to  mysclfi  living  at  a  distance  of  250  miles,  but  this  will  make  no 
difference  in  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn«  since  the  capital  vests 
in  the  merchant,  on  whom  devolves  the  office  of  finishing  the 
goods  from  the  rough  state  in  which  they  are  purchased  from  the 
piece  maker. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  sheep  and  corn  farmers  In  Great 
Britain,  it  will  be  impossible  to  state  with  any  kind  of  certainty 
without  much  trouble  and  expence.  There  seems  to  be  no  better 
general  clue  to  the  discovery  than  tracing  the  landed  rental  (houses 
excluded)  of  the  whole  kingdom  through  its  various  roodea  of 
occupation,  and  then  allot  the  proportionate  sums  to  make  up  the 
amount. 

Let  this  rental  of  England  be  estimated  at  1 8|00o,oool»  per 
annum,  bestow  6|000»oool.  of  this  sum  on  grazing,  dairy  and 
breeding  cattle  farms,  the  remaining  8,ooO|OOol.  on  farms  for  the 
production  of  com,  out  of  which  deduct  1 2,ooo,oool.  for  such  as 
raise  this  commodity  without  the  aid  of  sheep,  and  there  will  re- 
main as  appropriated  to  the  corn  and  sheep  farms  9,000,000]. 
per  annum.  In  England  sheep  and  com  farms  are  for  the  most 
part  /argf ;  let  us  strike  tlie  average  rent  of  each  at  20ol.  per 
annum,  which  to  make  up  the  rental  of  9,000,000!.  will  furnish 
45,000  com  and  sheep  farms,  exceeding  in  the  proportion  of  20 
to  1  the  number  of  clothiers. 

The  next  subject  of  examination  is  the  ca/i/al  emphud.  I  will 
allow  the  clothier  who  makes  all  superfines  600I.  to  each  scrib- 
ler ;  a  mixed  trade  from  12s.  to  — —  superfines  450I.  from  8s. 
to  12S.  300I.  and  from  4s.  to  8s.  1501.  these  sums  averaged  will 
give  37  5I.  to  each  scribler.  I  must  here  diKlaim  the  most  distant 
pretensions  to  accuracy  \  but  from  the  foregoing  premissesy  derived 
from  some  general  knowledge  of  the  manufacture,  I  have  reasoa 
to  believe  that  the  capital  employed  in  the  clothing  manu&ctoiy 
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dod  not  exceed  14,000,000!.  whichdtrtded among  s 
tutcrs  2II0U  to  C4ch  7tOOoI. 

I  shall  state  on  a  very  moderate  estimate  that  600I 
quired to»ock  a  com  aiidsliecprarniof  200I.  per: 
Jie  calculation  of  45,000  occupants  will  produce  I 
97,ooo/}ooL  exceeding  that  employed  in  the  clothing  I 
in  the  proportion  of  nearly  2  to  i. 

We  now  proceed  to  ascertain  the  qaantum  of  labourl 
.  each,  hoping  ilut  due  allowance  will  be  made  for  ih  J 
intrusion  of  error  and  im  pet  feet  ion,  which  calculaiicf 
principles  must  be  subject  to.  In  Yorkshire,  where  I 
branch  of  the  manufacture  is  executed  by  machinery 
bour  is  in  a  great  measure  annihilated;  or  it  is  no  futill 
then  to  regulate  the  action  and  application  of  the  forml 

The  progress  of  machinery  in  the  ww/  is  rapid ; 
there  in  a  ihort  time  must  become  universal  on  a.  prinl 
drftnct;  without  It,  the  trade  muit  migrate  from  that  0^ 
Qotti).  An  estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  at  prcsJ 
in  ihc  manufacture,  including  ai  a  haiU  the  almost  « 
blishment  of  machinery  in  the  nonh,  with  its  progreB 
inthe  west,  I  thinlc  cannot  exceed  loo  to  each  clothier  vT 
of7,ooQl.  con^prehcnding  men,  women  and  children,! 
make  the  aggregate  number  200,000. 

It  is  a  received  iniixim  that  a  farmer  should  makf 
fine  for  his  landlord,  one  for  the  wages  of  labour,  I 
liquor  to  servanti,  and  implements  of  husbandry; 
for  proSt  on  bis  capital.  My  attention  will  be  liil 
destined  for  the  wjgci  of  labour,  &c.  and  after  del 
fur  implements  of  husbandry,  I  shall  consider  tlie  rca 
as  wholly  reserved  for  that  express  purj'Ofe,  Allow  I 
.  (U«i>eiiMi'n  during  festivals  and  holidays  in  the  couil 
the  weekly  disbursement  will  stand  at  3I,  Men,  woiff 
drcn  at  an  average  of  6s.  per  week  to  the  number  of  I 
\^  the  weekly  amount  of  3?.  45,000!.  sheep  and  col 
therefore  employ  450,000  pcrtons. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  fourth  and  last  article  q 
-Mtntly,  the  supply  of  rtKans  for  levying  the  national  I 


»timj^ 


s 
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Wiih  the  exception  of  dye^stuffsi  oili  arid  foreign  toap,  all  of 
which  are  subject  only  to  custom  duties^  the  clothing;  manufic« 
ture  has  never  been  contributory  on  this  occasion. 

As  forming  no  inccmiderablc  part  of  what  is  usually  denominated 
the  staple  trade  of  the  nation,  it  has  hitherto  maintained  its  claim 
to  an  exemption  from  every  mo<!c  of  specific  taxation.  Not  only 
so,  but  as  a  security  against  an  indirect  attack  in  this  ways  « 
draw-back  of  the  excise  of  soap  employed  therein,  is  allowed:  the 
policy  of  this  indulgence  I  do  not  mean  to  controvert^  since  the 
quantity  of  soap  used  being  known  only  to  the  manufacturer^  he 
might  have  levied  on  the  consumer  in  the  price  of  his  goods  feur 
times  its  value  without  risque*  or  being  Subject  to  any  other  re* 
straint,  than  what  competition  might  impose. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  clothing  manufacture  furnishes  but  little 
aid  towards  levying  the  national  revenue. 

How  very  different  with  the  corn  and  sheep  farm.  Sheep 
furnish  duties  on  parchmenty  leatherj  and  candles.  Corn  is  a  most 
prolific  source  of  revenue.  Barley  in  malt,  beer  and  spirits,  wheat 
in  starcht  all  which  arc  wonderfully  producttvci  and  in  amount 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  very  pillars  of  the  great  and  com* 
plicated  system  of  taxation. 

Let  us  now  examine  how  the  account  stands* 
Clothing  Manufacture^ 

Individals  exercising  it    •     •     •    •         2000 

Capital  employed      •    •    •     ^«  t4iOOO,ooo 

Labour  to  individuals     •    •    •    •     200,000 

Means  of  taxation  scarce  any 

It  is  evident  from  this  statement,  which  is  neither  panial  nor 
exaggerated,  whether  we  regard  the  interest  of  individuals  or  that 
of  the  empire,  under  a  comparative  view,  bow  much  the  prepon« 
derance  is  on  the  side  of  the  sheep  and  corn  farmer*  I  mean  not  to 
detract  from  the  importance  of  the  clothing  manufacturer; 

It  isconfessedly  great,  and  extexisive,  inde^dentlj  considered.  The 
legislature  thinks  differently,  or  else  under  an  almost  yearly  multi* 
plication  of  taxes,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  it  has  hitherto  escaped 
the  vigilance  of  finance*  The  foor  man  under  the  pressure  of  a  nu- 
merous family^  with  circumscribed  means  of  aopport,  si  rendered 

Ha  tribntaiy 


Sheef  and  Corn. 

45,000 

27,000,000 

45O1OOO 

The  princtpal. 
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tribotary  in  tlic  aniclc*  of  shoes,  soap,  and  candles,  \ 
not  do  wiihout ;  tlie  rkk  man  in  his  coat  of  supcrCm 
v.ii!i  an  exemption. 

The  woollen  manufacture  comprchciids  besides  tl 
many  other  valuable  bnnchr:  of  trade,  v-z. 
rtockingt  knit  and  wove,  carpjting,  camlets, 
A'c.  &c.  to  all  of  which  I  would  aHign,  on  the  f<l 
ttf-hnnre  nr.lj,  three  fourths  of  the  capita!,  before  all 
cinthing  m.inufjcturc,  and  it  will  stand  at  10,^00, oocB 

In  the  whole  of  tlic  woollen  manutacturcj  let  the  cri 
mated  at  £5,000,000!.  Its  distribution  in  the  foregoing  (1 
-much  more  extensive  than  in  the  clothing ;  but  in  wh| 
I  am  not  abl:  to  todeicrminc  ;  perhaps  it  maybe  a 
To  obviate  cavilling  or  misconstruction,  I  again  disci 
tensions  to  accuracy,  as  having  few  means  of  informatl 
guide,  or  regulate  my  cn<]uir}'.  I  should  not  only  en 
init  to,  but  casnestly  solicit  correction  from  those  v 
Kssion  of  means  more  ample,  and  documents  less  confil 

I  will  therefore  state  the  number  of  manufacturers  atT 
pital  to  each  1000,  making  tn  the  whole  io,ooo,oooll 
persons  employed  by  each  manufacturer  3c,  the  agl 
300,000 ;  no  greater  aid,  derived  from  any  of  thosci 
the  woollen  manufacture  to  the  revenue,  than  from  th  J 


GENERAL    STATEMENT. 


iVfAliM  Manufacture  iv  all  its  Srantha. 
Individuals  exercising  it     ...     ■      >  '^lOoo 
Capital  employed     .     •     .     .   jf  ■  25,000,000     £M 
Labor  to  individuals     .....  500,000 
Means  of  taxation  icaree  avj. 
Permit  me  here  to  obsen'c,  that  I  do  not  mean  ti 
the  importance  of  any  of  the  foregoing  branches 
nanufaciurc,  separately  considered,  or  in  combination] 
niit  it  on  a  very  extended  scale  of  interest,  both  pri' 
but  nmfaralhitlj  with  sheep  and  com,  in  both  respci 
.  riority  unottomamfest,  if  the  preceding  calculations, 
v>y  tolerable  Atgt^c,  towaidi  certainty. 


t^mmmmmmmmmmtmmmmt0^^t^''^~'^'-—  Mn  *imp<w^— ^b^-o—mw— Mio— i>» 
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Justice  and  impariiality  compel  me  to  remarky  that  the  woollea 
inaaufacture»  in  almost  all  its  branches,  has  been  for  some  years 
pasti  and  is  ns*w  rapidly  decreasing  in  its  heretofore  most  fertile 
source  of  national  benefit ;  namel/s  in  furnishing  labor  adapted  to 
the  different  periods  and  stages  of  life,  Machinexy  must  and  naill 
be  universally  introduced,  otherwise  the  districts,  where  //  //  uat 
used,  must  be  sacrificed  to  those  where  //  //•  Would  the  legislature 
interfere  to  suspend  its  operations,  or  limit  its  progress  ?  ^fbis 
would  be  incompatible  with  its  wisdom  and  justice. .  To  allow 
only  its  partial  establishmou  would  be  oppressive ;  to  admit  oimuff 
would  be  ruinous ;  because,  such  machiner}*',  with  its  appendant 
branches  of  manufacture,  and  a/roi;  individtials  allotted  to  each,  is 
not  only  susceptible  of|  but  it  is  presumed  will  ihortly  be,  in  a  state 
of  migration.  In  Yorkshire,  where  it  has  received  a  degree  of 
perfection,  and  an  extent  of  establishment  beyond  that  of  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom,  I  have  been  informed  from  indisputable  au* 
thority,  that  before  the  present  war,  the  great  demand  for  the 
produce  of  the  manufactures,  left  butyi'tv  in  comparison  to  resort 
to  agriculture  for  support.  What  the  present  situation,  may  be  ia 
this  momentous  relation  to  national  profperity,  I  am  not  able  cir- 
cumstantially to  describe,  but  general  rumor  states  it  as  a  mclan* 
choly  reverse* 

The  sixth  objection  supposes  a  diminution  of  the  rental  value  of 
estates  to  which  commons  are  appurtenant. 

In  theory  this  may  appear  in  some  degree  specious,  because  an  in- 
creased produce  without  an  increased  consumption,  would  more  or 
less  countenance  such  an  inference. 

But  admitting  the  premises,  it  induces  the  necessity  of  investi« 
gating  the  relative  operation  of  the  cause  presumed.  Let  us  sup* 
pose  a  farm  with  common  appurtenant  to  be  worth  lool.  per  year, 
and  that  by  a  deprivation  of  the  common,  its  value  be  reduced  5!. 
per  year.  If  the  common  inelosed  be  worth  lol.  per  year,  the  ob- 
jection must  give  way. 

This  statement  however  bestows  a  degree  of  importance  on  tlie 
objection,  which  it  scarce  deserves;  for  in  fact,  the  inclosing  both 
of  the  low  and  uplands,  has  been  uniformly  accompanied  with  ah 
increased  produce  from  botbi  and  it  ia  no  leo  true*  that  scarce  an 

instance 
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Iiuunce  can  he  produced  of  the  Iciit  ibatement  of  rcnil 
utaiei,  in  conK^uence  of  the  tenants  being  deprived  o| 
moMi  hy  inclosing. 

The  foregoing  disquisition  wil1|  I  fear,  appear 
readen  too  diffuse  and  prolixi  but  as  the  subjcc 
importance,  and  u  it  has  been  the  custom  of  man; 
pjovemenu  of  this  kind,  particularly  when  applied  lo  I 
to  those  of  Mcndip  hills,  I  trust  it  will  jiot  be  tliui;»ll 
impertinent. 

I  shall  now  proceed  .to  a  minute  delineation  of  the  d 
tice  of  fanners  occupying  land  in  this  furesr ;  and  c 
shew  how  far  the  general  end  of  improvement  has  bl 
"vicw,  how  far  it  has  been  deviated  from,  and  in  what  | 
general  system  is  susceptible  of  amcndmenl. 

It  appears  by  the  foregoing  stalenient)  that  thi 
«ct  of  parliament^  commissioners  fees,  ruads,  dividinJ 
ting,  fencing,  drawing,  and  inrolling  the  awatJ,  and  1 
ddental  cxpences,  ought  not  to  exceed  al.  io«.  per  al 
must  be  added  twenty  shillings  per  acre  for  raising; 
hedge*  to  maturity ;  and  to  avoid  objections,  I  will  s 
lingsper  acre  foiaecessaiy  buildings,  pools,  Sec. 

Let  ut  now  endeavour  to  state  the  "euitoiui"  of| 
btion. 

In  its  open,  uncultivated  state,  the  value  of  ilus  wasi 
be  estimated  at  more  than  three  shillings  per  acre ; 
matter  of  doubt,  all  circumstances  considered,  if  it  bl 
tbinj  to  the  possessors.  In  its  inclosed  state,  md  pri 
cultivation,  it  might  be  let  for  eight  shillings  per  acrel 
eultivaied  and  minured  with  Ume,  its  value  will  be  F 
fifteen  shillings. 
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£a  ut  tUUc  ibe  accmmt  both  waju 


Dr. 

To  first  ralae 
acre,  and 
purchafe 


ic  3s,  perl 
25  years  >  3 

To  inclosing,  divid-  T 
ing.  without  build-  >  3 
iniTs    •    •    •    •     ^ 


Cr. 


10  o 


ingi 
Profit    •    • 


2  15  o 


/.  10    00 


By  value  at  Zu  perl 
acit,  »5  year*  pur-  >  1^  •  O 
chase    •    .•    •     J 


Im  this  instance  tie  profit  is  wt  desftcahU.  . 

Oa^  StCONDLYa 


To  above  cost  with- T    -50 
outbuildings     •     J 

To  buildings,  &c.     .     a  it)  O 

To  yundry  plowing*,  "^ 
harrowings,       and  [450 
liming,  20  qn,  per  I    ' 
acre    •    •    •    •    J 


Qu 
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From  which  must  be 
deducted  the  value 
of  the  first  crop,  ex- 
clusive of  scea,  in- 
tcrcstof  money,  and 
all  other  charges . 


3  12  o 


By  value  at  15s*  perl 
acre,  25  years  pur-  V 18  1  j  o 
chase     •  *  •     •    J 


10    8  o 
Profit    870 


/.18  15  o 


There  are  few  ways  in  which  money  or  industry  can  be  employed 
to  greater  advantage  than  this,  or  in  which 'the  public  good  can  bo 
more  promoted ;  and  yet  I  have  frequently  heard  men,  in  other 
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Tt^cti  of  soond  tindcntanding,  ridicule  luch  spcculJ 
gechcr  viiionary,  and  absurd. 

Were  it  even  admitted  tliat  the  adveniuren  ii 
are  for  the  most  part  lufitrcrs,  yet  it  cannot  be  dM 
community  is  benefited,  inasmach  as  tlic  land  'n  mJ 
ten  tiroes  as  much  as  it  did  in  its  primitive  su 
of  labor  is  noihiitg  but  an  addition  to  the  cjpitall 
nation. 

Notwithstanding  these  improvements  or.  the  forcl 
are  nov  treating,  have  been  carried  on  with  unabaff 
activity,  yet  it  will  appear  by  the  follon-ing  statemcni| 
kfl  to  be  done. 


Jttchnd 

tarUb,! 

Am, 

leigh 

100 

Ashwick     .... 

350 

Cnnmoor,  &c.    .    . 

300 

Charterboiue  .    .    . 

1000 

Hajrdcn     .... 

400 

UMy 

950 

Blagdon     .... 

1000 

Doulting  and  Stoke 

800 

Shcpton     .....    . 

800 

Shuten  Bottom    .    , 

&>o 

WestbDiy      .     .    . 

350 

We»  Ilaitry        .    . 

500 

Coroptoa  Maitia     . 

700 

Blasdon    .... 

Doc 

Old  Down     .     .     . 

100 

Dinder  and  CiosGomb 

80c 

Chilcot  and  Honington  800 

Well 

aSoo 

UmiKlottd 

Parithet 

Chew  ton 

Eait  Harlrj' 

Priddy  and  StokJ 

Cheddar   . 

A  xb  ridge 

Compton  Bishop  I 
Winscomb  and  Sll 
Rowboro'  and  Cll 
Ecrrington 
Chaner  ?Iousc 
Banwell,  LocksKi 
Cunton,  L-ocki] 
and  Hutton 
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^  The  soil  of  these  hills  is  for  the  most  part  deep,  loamy,  and  of  a 
good  consistence ;  and  were  the  climate  more  genial,  couIJ  not 
fail  of  being  highly  productive  in  all  seasom.  Occasionally  arc  to 
be  found  spots  of  land  less  valuablcy  being  of  a  light,  spungy  na- 
ture, black  in  color,  and  totally  unproductive  of  com  onfint  cul^ 

tivaiion. 

Nature  however  has  wisely  provided  a  manure  within  itself  for 
under  the  surface,,  at  the  depth  of  a  foot,  is  generally  found  a  strong 
c*ayi  wliich  being  spread  after  the  rate  of  thirty  or  forty  cart  load 
per  acre,  gives  such  a  tenacity  to  the  soil,  as  enables  it  to  produce 
corn,  or  any  crop  in  great  abundance. 

And  here  let  me  advise  a  general  investigation  of  the  substrata 
of  all  soils,  about  to  be  improved ;  for  I  verily  believe,  that  in 
ino!»t  instances,  a  manure  may  there  be  found,  near  at  hand,  and 
congenial  thereunto.  Do  we  not  frequently  find  clay  under  sand, 
and  sand  under  clay ;  under  flint,  chulk  ;  under  white  lias,  or  stone 
brash,  mnrle;  under  red  earth,  lime  st^ne;  under  peat  bogs,  $ca 
fnud  or  cloy.  Are  not  thei»e  circumstances  sufficient  indication  to 
the  wary  husbandman,  to  examine  minutely  the  interior  quality  of 
his  land,  previous  to  applying  extraneous,  and  expensive  manures. 

The  climate  of  these  hills  is  cold»  moist,  and  boisterous  during 
the  winter  season,  and  frequently  immersed  in  fogs ;  but  in  siiin« 
mer,  the  air  is  clear,  salubrious,  and  invigorating.  And  it  frc- 
quently  happens  that  potatoesi  French  beans,  and  other  spring 
crops,  are  destroyed  in  the  *vaU^  by  frost  in  April  or  May,  when 
those  on  the  till  art  in  no  degree  injured. 

The  favorite  com  crop  is  oa/t,  which  are  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  of  good  quality.  The  wheat  and  barley  are  inferior, 
being  thick  in  the  skin,  and  of  a  dark  color;  however  the  defect 
in  quality  is  amply  made  up  by  the  quantify^  for  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  after  the  land  is  manured  with  lime,  to  get  from  twenty  ta^ 
thirty  bushels  (Winchester)  of  wheat,  and  forty  or  fifty  bushels  of 
barley  per  acre.  As  to  oats,  the  usual  crop  is  from  forty  to  sixty^ 
bushels.  ^ 

But  the  most  eligible  mode  of  conducting  a  farm  on  lands  of  this 
description,  is  to  grow  c^mparatvvelj,  but  littlo  com,  and  ibai  tittle 
in  the  highest  perfection.  To  have  a  great  breadth  of  turnips, 
cabbageii  poutoesi  vctcheii  artificial  grasses,  and  consequently  to 

I  maintain 
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maintain  a  great  stock.  To  provide  all  necessary  bi 
shelter  in  the  winter,  and  for  the  purposes  of  making  mo 
dung,  which  the  large  produce  of  straw  will  enable  the  o 
do.  If  sheep  be  kept,  let  the  choice  be  of  wcddets,  o 
{;i  breeding  flock  on  such  exposed  situations  is  hazardous 
them  be  folded  every  day  in  the  year. 

By  these  means,  lands  of  this  description  may  be  earrf 
progressive  state  of  improvement  ;  and  if  the  present  pii 
ditfctent  ailiclct  of  proilucc  be  not  gri-'atly  reduced,  n 
proprietor,  nor  the  tenant,  will  have  any  reason  to  compl 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  a  description  of  the  fences,  buil 
ler^'oirs  or  pools,  limekilns,  ro3d:>,  and  all  other  the  a 
pondages  to  such  undertakings. 

There  are  various  modes  of  fencing,  and  each  has  Its 
bill  the  two  principal  are  'vialli  and  jHuk  itt  hedges. 

WALL  FENCE. 

Iq  most  instances,  the  eutiidr  h^unii  are  a  ualt  fenci 
six  inches  high,  two  fcei  and  a  half  wide  at  bottom,  ; 
inches  at  the  top,  which  is  covered  with  a  turf  of  six  incl 
in  the  form  cf  an  arch,  making  together  an  hcighth  of 
This  wall  is  partly  dry,  and  partly  cemented  with  niortai 
ii  commonly  called  a  list  •wail.  In  some  instances  where 
of  stone  can  be  procured,  ii  is  made  without  ccmen;,  aj 
built,  such  a  wall  is  very  dnrable.  When  the  ground  it 
foundation  of  the  wall  is  laid  on  the  turf,  and  this  is  to  be 
as  it  will  nst  be  >o  apt  to  sink  as  when  a  trench  is  dug, 
pence  of  a  list  wall  may  be  thus  calculated  per  rope  of  t 
running  length. 

To  qnarringoidiggiogSIoadof  stone,  (a^cwt.each)  at  3d 
To  hailing  the  zAsae  supposing  the  distance  \  a  mile,  at  6d. 
To  building  per  rope,  (so  feet}      ....    at  3s.  6d. 

To  3  buAcJt  oflioe ujd. 

Tv  covcdoswuhtQif  (ifdoM  vciynell)  .... 
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DRY  WALL. 

To  quarring  as  before  •     •     •     ••••••oao 

To  hailing  ditto      • •••040 

To  building       •      •  •••••••     at  2s  o    a    o 

To  turfing    ••      •      •••• 003 


8 


When  stones  can  be  got  within  a  uheeling  distance)  or  about 
sixty  or  seventy  yards,  the  cost  will  be  reduced  about  two  shillings 
per  rope,  and  if  the  wall  be  mfbo/Zj  made  with  ccmenti  it  will  b'e- 
cnhanced  about  2S.  6d  per  rope. 

QUICKSET  HEDGES. 

These  hedgas,  if  rightly  managed  and  attended  to,  whilst  young, 
ure  in  themselves,  great  advantage  and  profit ;  they  afford  good 
shelter  for  the  cattle,  and  they  furnish  fuel  and  writh  for  the  ne- 
cessary purposes  of  the  occupier. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  mark  out  the  course  of  the 
ditch.  The  dimensions  of  the  bank  on  which  the  quick  sets  art 
planted  is  generally  seven  feet  at  the  bottom,  three  and  a  half  feet 
at  the  top,  and  two  foet  high.  On  each  side  is  a  ditch  3  feet  wide, 
and  2  feet  deep ;  the  sides  being  made  sloping,  and  the  bottom  not 
wider  than  six  inches ;  this  is  to  prevent  the  cattle  from  walking  in 
the  ditch,  and  cropping  the  young  shoots-  In  making  the  ditch, 
the  men  should  be  panicularly  careful,  not  to  throw  any  bad  earth 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ditches  into  the  centre  of  the  bank*  If  this 
be  done,  the  growth  of  the  quick  will  be  greatly  retarded.  The 
making  this  bank  will  cost  nine  pence  per  rope,  (twenty  feet). 

Let  the  sets  be  taken  from  a  nursery  formed  on  a  good  soil ;  let 
them  be  straight  in  their  growth,  having  been  once  transplanted 
from  the  seed  bed,  and  four  or  five  years  old*  The  shoots  ahould 
also  be  smooth  on  the  bark,  and  well  rooted*  These  acts  axe 
worth  about  one  shillbg  per  hundred. 

I  a  The 
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The  bank  being  thus  prepared)  snd  chc  quick  rcaily, 
be  cut  in  the  middle  of  the  bank,  and  let  the  kh  be  cul 
laid  with  the  head  inclining  aliirle  at  the  distance  of  n 
inches  from  plam  to  plant.  Let  the  roots  be  then  cover 
little  of  the  best  mould,  after  which  fill  up  the  whole  ti 
rotten  dung,  or  compott,  ttrewing  a  little  more  gooil  mo 
'  top.  The  digging  of  the  trench  and  planting  will  cost  t 
per  rope. 

Nothing  more  is  necessary  but  to  secure  them  from  inji 
their  defence  therefore,  and  shelter,  two  dead  hedges 
made,  about  six  inches  diiUnt  from  the  outside  edges  of 
These  hedges  arc  about  three  feet  high,  and  con 
wreath,  or  bush  wood,  with  a  proper  number  of  sta 
expence  of  materials  and  labor  is  about  as.  lod. 
Time  of  planting  the  quick  cither  in  the  months  of 
February,  or  March.  It  is  the  practice  of  some  to  plant 
of  quick  instead  aioue,  but  I  have  not  found  this  plan  i 
well.  Some  also  recommend  the  planting  at  greater  dist 
three  inches,  under  an  idea  that  thick  planting  retards  the! 
but  I  hdve  invariably  found  that  the  hedge:*  planted  thick 
best. 

Some  advise  the  planting  of  timber  trees  in  the  hedge,  b 
it  a  bad  practice,  as  the  dripping  from  them  fiequently 
(horn  plants,  and  makes  a  vacancy  in  the  hedge. 

After  tliis  the  young  quick  must  be  carefully  weeded, 
twice  a  year,  and  particular  care  must  be  taken  to  pre 
being  cropped  cither  by  cattle  or  sheep,  both  of  whom 
fond  of  the  Kitder  buds ;  and  if  by  any  accident  they  ha 
access  to  ilmn,  and  giuwed  them,  they  must  be  cut  do 
i{  inch  of  the  ground.  In  cold,  exposed  situations,  / 
dead  fences  are  requisite,  to  briag  the  quick  to  maturity 
cost  may  be  thui  calcuUtedL 
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Making  the  bank 009 

Quick  sets  80  in  a  rope      ..••.••••    o    o    9- 

Planting  and  dunging         • ••00,    2 

a  Dead  hedges  •••••••••••025 

(iV.  ^.    One  waggon-load  of  writh  will  cost  17s. 
6d.  and  make  about  15  rope  of  single  hedge.) 
Making  two  dead  fences     •••••••••005^ 

Weeding  plants  for  three  years     •••'••••007 
2  Additional  dead  hedges       ••••••••0210 

A*.  B.    The  old  wood  will  pay  for  sundry  repairs  of  the  hedges  * 
injured  by  sportsmen,  &c. 

Having  now  stated  the  different  expence  of  a  mortar,  and  //// 
•Mall^  a  dty'  lAfalli  and  also  of  raising  a  bank,  and  planting  quUk^ 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  enumerate  the  comparative  advantages  and 
disadvantages. 

A  wall  is  certainly  the  best  fence  for  a  given  number  of  }*ean. 
It  covers  less  ground,  it  does  less  injury  to  'the  crops  than  hedges. 
If  part  by  accident  fallf  it  is  easily  repairedi  cattle  are  kept  more 
securci  sportmen  are  excluded.  These  are  the  principal  advan- 
tagesi  which  in  a  great  degree  compensate  for  the  want  of  shelter 
and  durability)  and  in  most  instances  where  stone  can  easily  be  got» 
and  I  think  in  all  cases,  where  land  is  poor  and  exposed  to  violent 
windsi  it  is  no  ineligible  fence. 

On  the  other  hand)  quickset  hedges  are  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and 
if  the  climate,  qualiry*i  and  depth  of  soil,  be  such  as  to  throw  out 
a  vigorous  shoots  and  minute  attention  be  paid  to  them  in  their  in* 
fancy,  they  are  less  expensive^  and  at  the  end  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years,  will  yield  a  sufficient  produce  when  cut  down»  and  plashed 
to  pay  all  the  expences  incurred  by  the  first  makingi  and  this  cutting 
may  be  repeated  afterwards  every  twelve  or  fourteen  years  without  in* 
jury  to  the  stocks :  and  here  let  me  remind  theVarmer,  that  the  proper 
time  to  cut  and  plash  his  hedges,  is  when  the  ground  is  to  be  ploughed^ 
or  if  it  be  pasture,  when  the  crop  is  to  stand  for  hay ;  for  cat* 
tic  .  are  very  fond  of  the  young  branches,  and  by  cropping  them  in, 
the  summer  will  greatly  bjuxc  the  shoots* 

4  But 
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But  mnr  not  tbcie  too  modes  be  so  comblr.ed,  : 
a.l^3nI3^c  of  bocli.  that  U,  by  tnaking  both  a  w.iU  \ 
to  this  tl.erc  cm  be  no  objection,  but  the  expcncc. 

A  dry  sioii^-wa1l|  4^  feet  high,  with  mx  inches  luifl 
nay  be  built  on  a  similar  calculation  with  the  forc^ol 
shillingt  per  rope,  and  a  low  bank  may  be  rose  under  1 
quick  may  be  planted.  The  growth  cricourancd  by  I 
u:.rmth  will  be  rapid,  and  tn  four  or  live  ycai 
ma)'  be  taken  away,  and  the  scones  converted  into  lil 
on  the  public  roads,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  If  i| 
made  at  the  time  ^  hen  the  land  is  converted  into  tilla^ 
fence  will  be  sufficient,  and  that  need  not  be  an  expcnsiH 

7'he  DlsauRSMENT  ii:i/l  be  as  falliriKs 

Building  4I  fixt  of  wall,  stones  am]  hailing  tncludeJ 

Turfing 

Making  bank  and  planting  (]uick      .... 

Set* 

I  Dead  fence  on  the  inside 

Vceding 

From  which  dcduu  the  value  of  the  sta;ies  at  3d,  jc: 
cart  load 


This  I  think  2  more  eligible  mode  of  fencing  than  el 
preceding,  but  still  there  is  another  mciboj  wbich  I  \ 
others  in  situations,  such  as  that  on  which  we  are  now  J 

This  is  making  a  bank  four  feet  higli,  and  planiirJ 
gm-uiit  ilot  or  hlaei  iham,  setting  them  very  thick, 
the  top  to  the  height  of  three  feet.  The  principal  obi 
can  be  started  to  this  plant  is  the  tunning  of  its  rootsi 
said  to  obstruct  the  plough,  but  I  can  declare  from  long| 
that  in  banks,  such  as  I  describe,  accompanied  w 
feet  defp,  no  such  inconvenience  has  occurred,  Ii 
great  tjuantiiict  of  this  black  thorn  might  be  found  i 
bordcn  of  fiddi,  commoiU)  Hcc.  and  the  owner*  wil' 
+ 
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by  your  digging  them  up  2  one  good  waggon-load  of  these  picnw 
will  be  sufllcicnt  for  twelve  ropej  and  the  cost  ma/  be  thus  esti* 
mated. 

Making  the  bank •    •    •    o     1     o  per  rope. 

Digging  up  and  planting    ••••••010  ditto 

Carriage  of  plants 006 

o    a    6 

N.  B,    The  price  of  carriage  must  vaxy  according  to  the  dis-> 

tancc. 

It  may  be  adviceable  to  mix  with  the  black  thom»  some  hazle^ 
or  withy  stocks^  together  with  the  large  trier,  and  to  lay  the  lop* 
pings  of  the  sloe  along  the  summit  of  the  bank,  securing  them  by 
small  stakes,  so  as  to  prevent  sheep  from  making  a  passage  through 
the  stocks.  This  fence  requires  but  little  repair;  the  sloe  will 
throw  out  so  many  shoots  from  its  root,  and  the  briar  will  so  in- 
twine  its  branches  with  the  hedge^  as  to  make  it  in  a  few  years 
impervious  to  cattle  of  any  kind.  And  though  it  cannot  be  ex* 
pected  to  grow  to  a  great  height,  yet  it  will  be  as  close  and  thick 
as  the  farmer  can  wish,  and  together  with  the  bank  will  constitute 
excellent  shelter  and  defence,  and  wUhal  will  be  made  at  the  least 
possible  cxpcncc. 

After  inclosing  and  dividing,  the  next  object  of  attention  are 
suitable  buildings,  such  as  a  dwelling-house,  bams,  stables,  stall- 
ings^  Sec.  &c.  These  are  placed  as  near  as  possible  the  centre  of 
the  farm,  and  though  not  elegant,  are  for  the  most  part  useful  and 
commodious.  They  are  built  with  stone,  and  generally  thatched^ 
the  inconvenience  of  which  is  severely  felt ;  for  the  moisture  of  the 
air,  and  the  powerful  efiects  of  the  wind,  render  frequent  repairs 
necessary.  A  roof  will  require  coating  every  eight  or  ten  years» 
it  is  a  harbour  for  vermin ;  is  more  dangerous  in  respect  to  fire^. 
and  every  thing  considered,  is  more  expensive  than  tile,  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  which,  our  rulers  would  do  well  were  they  to 
repeal  the  present  tax  upon  that  article  (or  at  least  to  allow  a  draw*, 
back  on  such  as  may  be  used  on  farm*houses,  bams,  d:c.}  for  I 
think  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  the  injury  done  to  the 
kingdom^  in  respect  to  its  aguculturci  is  five  times  greater  than  the 

produce 


prj'oce  cf  (lie  tax.  Esenipt  fromduiy,  the  u-^e  -"f  tile  I 
ht  gcnerr,!,  by  which  recani  all  tV.e  itiaw  voM  be  cf 
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mfuruble  farm-licuic,  wiihiisnccciTdr}'  app^nJaj 
at  about  250!.     That  of  a  ba.-n,  roomy  encugli  foe 
and  capacious  cnoinjli  to  lioU  twenty  or  iliiriy  load  d 
Stables,    itallir-g,  pig-styci,    Ac.   liol.   more,    makij 
^■61.    This  cxpenJiture  will  be  >jnicif!nt  fjr 
dred  =c.-«.     The  practice,  lately  introddccJ,  of  rl.-.l 
on  a  declivity,  cannot  be  too  nudi  commended  ; 
ntodious  itill  for  oxen,  covered  by  or.c  roc-f,  i 
The  barn  fioor  th^s  elevated,  U  rendered  more  du 
subject  to  vermin;  tl:c  corn  is  kept  more  dry  and 
a  ground  floor  j  nor  can  it  &tip  through  the  barn  floJ 
cnvcry,  nnd  I  know  of  no  i)o^iil)I.:  !:ico.-.veniencc  t| 
pany  tins  plan.     Bami,  uch  as  these,  arc  placed 
asjicct,  and  the  ardiet  of  the  Mailing  front  that  v, 
tl.treco,   is  a  c:;pacious  yard,  with  proper  crib 
where  the  animals  feed,  and  retire  at  tl.ctr  pKasurJ 
fortablc  lodging  under  the  bam, 
■    Nothing  ii  necessary  to  complete  the  fjrm  yardj 
rcsen'oir  of  water,    and  ai  the  tituatinn  is 
pond  is  soon  filled,  by  the  common  current  of  raini 
supplied  by  shoots  from  the  roof  of  the  larn. 

On  one  farm,  situate  in  the  parish  of  Coiupton  ^fl 
proprietor  has  made  a  semicircular  farm  yard,  .- 
wall  on  (he  ouifidr,  and  round  pillars  on  the  Ini'iJ 
of  about  fourteen  feet  from  each  other,  and  covcrini 
ttrong  lugs  or  poles,  has  made  an  excellent  naddlM 
Kcure  it  from  vermin,  he  has  placed  a  row  of  flat  J 
distance  from  the  top,  both  of  the  wall  and  pillars  i[ 
ade.     This  row  of  stones  projects  about  eight  ii 
close  together,  that  no  vermin  can  gain  access  to  ihel 
staddlc  fas  it  is  here  called)  he  places  the  whole  of  I 
except  that  portion  which  he  intends  to  thresh  fil 
tnoisiuic  of  the  sir  renders  the  wheat  on  ihc& 
cold,  that  the  ulc  in  the  winter  season  is  very  placid 
most  initancet  be  avoided.     In  all  my  farming  excg 
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nw  a  more  comfoxtable  covering  for  catttei  nor  a  better  foondatioa 
for  a  com  mow»  and  under  the  supposition  of  its  being  threshed  in 
the  summer  months^  no  possible  inconvenience  can  attend  ity  for 
the  suddic  is  Cleared;  and  ready  for  hardest  to  take  another  burthen. 
The  next,  and  not  the  least  important  appendage  of  these  farms, 
are  pooh  or  reservoirs  of  nuater ;  for  on  hills  so  elevatedi  few  springs 
can  be  cxpccred.  Nothing  more  strongly  verifies  the  truth  of  the 
old  ailagcy  *'  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,*^  than  the  skill 
exhibited  by  the  masons  of  this  district  in  buildings  of  this  nature* 
Scarely  ever  do  these  pools  let  through  the  water,  smd  the  cost, 
supposing  it  to  be  of  the  following  dimensions  forty  feet  long,  six- 
teen wide,  and  six  feet  deep  in  the  middle,  may  be  thus  stated. 

Digging  out  for  foundation ».  aaa 

JV.  B.  In  most  instances  this  will  furnish  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  stone  for  the  building 

Masons  labour •••••soioo 

300  Bushels  of  lime 300 

10  Load  of  clay soo 

8  Load  of  coal  ashes ••••  080 


700 


A  pool  of  these  dimensions^  if  properly  situated,  will  supply  80 
or  100  acres  with  a  sufficiency  of  water  for  the  stock  throughout 
the  year ;  and  if  well  made,  may  be  kept  in  repair  for  sixpence  a 
year. 

As  lime  is  the  grand  manure  of  this  district^  by  which  the  iin* 
provemcnts  of  cultivation  are  in  a  great  measure  brought  about, 
kilns  for  burning  it  are  numerous,  and  generally  thought  well  con- 
structed; their  form  is  that  of  a  French  bottle,  the  height  16  or 
17  feet,  the  length  of  the  neck,  in  which  the  calcination  is  wholly 
effircted,  8  or  9  feet ;  iu  diameter  4  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
belly  in  the  largest  part  xa  feet.  They  arc  built  on  the  aide  of  a 
hill,  by  which  means  the  top  is  on  a  level  with  the  adjacent  mk^ 
and  the  cost  is  as  follows ; 


^  Digging 
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TDiggingool  tlic  concavity 

(This  will  furnUhiloneforthcbuUding.) 

£uijding        

Lime  atid  asliei       .     .     .     >     • 

Suilding  a  shcIf>houtc  for  the  Iciln  to  deposit  thc-il 
iiuiCf  and  covering  the  tame /| 


In  such  a  Kiln,  may  be  burnt  480  bu&heU  of  limel 
and  this  will  consume  15  quarters,  or  120  bushels  of  rel 
such  as   i)  not  commonly  used  for  uny  houshold  purf 
■coal  costs  at  the  pic  twopence  per  bushel,  and  the  d 
six  miles,  the  carnage  is  threepence,  the  prime  cost  o 
ihercfoic  is  fourteen  pence  per  quarter,  as  the  following  I 
shews: 


tf'ttklji  Exffnce. 
15  Quarten  ofcoal,  at3s.  4d.       s  10 
Limcbumer,  4d.  perquartcr.T 
digging  stones  and  burning/ 


ii'fftlj  J 


6oQuai 
31.  t' 


The  lime  produced  by  one  of  these  kilns,  will  a 
3  acres  per  week ;  and  I  leave  my  readers  to  detcrmi  J 
kilns  of  this  construction  are,  or  are  roc  to  be  prcfcrcJ 
in  shape  of  an  inverted  cone.     TheMargcness  of  ihe  s 
last  mentioned,  must  I  should  think,  require  cool  of  a  i 
lity,  and  consume  a  greater  quantity. 

Lastly,  lei  us  take  a  view  of  the  public  roads,    ThJ 
40  feet  wide,  and  are  stoned.  1 2  feet. 

It  U  usual  to  stone  these  roads  one  foot  thick  in  the  m 
•aine  ioch^  at  the  udet  making  tbcicbjr  a  gentle  curve. 


■^■■■■^■*MMaiMataMHMMU'*^"^aMwnMHii%i*aM«aiMHnMMy 
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■  .  •  — 

First  forming     •••••••    o    6  per  rope  of  20  feet. 

Digging  8  load ofstono^(25cwt. each}  2  o 
Wheeling  or  hailing;  do.  •••30 
Breakings  do*     '•     •••••30 

8~6 
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Note,  The^.expcjicCf  of  ^hallin^^  must  vary  according  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  tone. 

The  inclosure  being  now  finished;  buildings  erected;  pools 
n^e^  and  public,  roads  formed*;  let  us  now  take  a  survey  of  tlx 
expencc;  of  N:ultivating  these  lands,  under  the  following  heads ; 
ploughing,'  manuring}  (rpppjng, '  and  harvesting.  In  this  I  shall 
endeavour  to  draw  information  ^from  reason  and  experience^  and 
shew  iipon  .what  grounds  the  practices  are  founded,  so  that  my 
Readers,  may  then  take  or  refuse  them^  according  to  their  own 
judgments.  '  ''\ 

I  have  befor?  stated  that  the  joil  of  Mendip  Hills  is  a  fine  mel- 
low jnouldj  intermixed  occasionally  with  less  fertile  ingredients, 
such  as  stones,  gravel,  clay  and  the  likci  and  according  as  these 
arc  greater,  or  lesser  in  quantity,  the  soil  is  worse,  or  better.  In 
all  cases  the  husbandman  may  distinguish  the  general  nature  of  the 

50x1,  by  its  aspect  on  the  surface,  or  by  the  produce  thereof.    Where 

I  lit" 

the  f(;m  grows,  in  great  luxuriance^  there  he  is  sure  to  find  deep» 

good  Innd^.but  weak,  low  furze^  rushes,  or  white  grass,  are  symp- 
toms  of  poVerty. 

The  object  to  which  we  now  proceed  in  our  disquisition  may  be 
deemed  the  most  important  and  interesting,  being  nothing  less 
than  the  process,  by  which  this  comparatively  barren  soil  is  con* 
verted  into  fertile  and  productive  land :  and  on  a  nearer  inspec- 
tiony  •it  will  probably  be  allowed)  that  few  instances  can  be'adduced 
of  attempts  more  successful  to  individualsj  or  more  beneficial  to 
communit}'.  This  soil  does  not  pour  forth  its  vegetable  produc- 
ty&ns  spontaneously,  but  its  qualities  and  strength  are  such,  as  to 
produce  great  returns,  if  properly  cultivated  and  manured;  and. 
were  an  ancient  inhabitant  of  these  regions  to  return  to  life,  he 
would  be  at  a  loss  to  know  the  name  of  this  apparently  new. 
country.        • 

K  SL  The 
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The  montHs  of  September  or  October  are  the  best  to  commence 
the  tillage.  The  instrument  made  use  oC  is  a  strong  foot  ploughi 
without  wheels,  cost  aL  as.  The  breadth  of  the  plit  about  lo, 
and  the  depth  4  inches.  Four  horses,  or  six  oxen  will  turn  about 
three  fourths  of  an  acre  in  eight  hours,  A  man  is  employed  to  go 
after  the  plough,  with  a  spade  to  repair  balks,  to  dig  up  stones,  and 
to  lay  the  plit  flat :  this  ploughing  may  be  valued  from  twelve,  to 
twenty  shillings  per  acre.  In  this  state  it  remains  to  be  mellowed 
by  the  winter  frosts,  till  March,  when  black  oats  are  sown,  after 
the  rate  of  six  or  seven  bushels  per  acre,  and  harrowed  in  by  four 
turns  of  the  harrow  on  the  same  ground.  A  few  farmers  previous 
to  this  sowing,  have  lately  adopted  the  plan  of  hacking  the  surface 
at  the  expcnce  of  four  shillings  per  acre  :  by  which  means  less  seed 
will  do,  and  the  same  is  more  regularly  distributed,  and  better  co^ 
vered,  beside  the  hacking  and  harrowing  is  not  more  expensive 
than  the  trouMesome  dragging  before- mentioned  :  the  expence  of 
cither  of  these  o^Krations  maybe  estimated  at  seven  shillings  per 
acre. 

After  this  it  is  rolled  at  an  expence  of  one  shilling  per  acre. 
Nothing  more  is  done  till  harvest,  and  the  average  produce  may 
be  set  at  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  the  straw  of  which  will  pay 

for  harvesting  and  threshing  (that  is  about  eight  shillings  per 
acre.) 

Soon  after  harvest,  or  indeed  at  any  part  of  the  winter,  the 
ground  is  cross  plowed  with  the  double  furrow  plough,  value  six 
shillings  per  acre.  Harrowed  in  March,  value  two  shillings,  and  in 
April  the  liming  is  begun.  Four  horses  and  Xy:o  men,  with  two 
carts,  holding  32  bushels  of  lime  each,  (if  the  kiln  be  not  at  a 
greater  distance  than  one  mile)  will  cover  if  acre  per  day,  at  the 
rate  of  1 60  bushels  per  acre. 

The  lime  is  deposited  in  heaps  of  one  bushel,  at  the  distance  of 
a  6i  feet  e\xry  way.  Cost  per  acre  (value  of  lime  included)  thirty. 
five  shillings. 

Covering  these  heaps  with  earthy  and  afterwards  spreading  them, 
(which  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  lime  is  dissolved)  are  worth 
one  shilling  and  six-pence  per  acre. 


I 
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After  this  the  ground  is  well  harrowed »  two  shillings  per  acre ; 
then  plowed  very  thin  or  raftered,  five  shillings ;  harrowed  again 
two  shillings,  and  in  this  state  remains  for  the  seed  earth.    It  is 
found  highly  advantageous  to  expedite  the  liming,  and  to  finish  aJI 
the  work  previous  to  the  seed  earth  by  the  middle  of  July ;  so  that 
all  the  stock,  such  as  cows,  sheep,  horses,  &c.  may  have  free  ac- 
cess to  the  fallow,  or  may  be  frequently  driven  over  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  it  close  and  compact.    The  latter  end  of  Septem* 
bcr,  or  the  month  of  October,  is  the  time  for  sowing,  and  this  is 
done  in  two  ways,  some  sowing  under  furrow;  others  harrow  in  the 
seed ;  the  latter  I  think  preferable,  as  the  uncorrupted  sward,  furze. 
Sec.  arc  by  harrowing  brought  to  the  surface;  and  are  a  great  de- 
fence to  the  infant  plant  during  winter ;  whereas  if  buried,  they 
keep  the  ground  hollow,  and  expose  the  roots  to  injury*    Which 
ever  way  it  be  done,  the  last  plowing,  sowing,  and  harrowing, 
will  cost  about  seven  shillings  per  acre,  to  which  add  2|  bushels  of 
seed,  value  fifteen  shillings,  and  the  wholer  expence  has  been  enu- 
merated.    No  weeding  is  necessary,  nor  -  is  there  any  other  dis- 
bursement, save  rolling  in  April,  which  should  be  performed  with 
A  very  heavy  roller,  at  the  expence  of  two  shillings  per  acre. 
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let  Ds  turn  lecajntuUte  the  expeoco,  and  state  thel 
duce  per  acre. 

fint  Tear,  fir, 

Dr.  £.  '.   J. 

To  fint  plowing     .     •     .    o  16    o 
To  backing  and  sowing  oats    070 
To  6  buthcis  seed     .    .    .    o  15    o    B/  a^  bus.  | 
To  rolling     .     .    .    •  .    o    1    o        u.6d. 
To  one  ycar'i  rent    •.•080 

Sfctud  YtoTt  Stcsntl  T^ 

To  cross  plowing  .  .  .  o  6  o  By  2  j  bus 
To  harrowing  ....020  wbeat  6s.  | 
To  liming  (160  bus.  per  acre)  1  15  o 
To  covering  and  spreading  016 
To  harrowing  ....020 
To  plowing  .....050 
To  harrowing  .  .  .  .  o  s  O 
To  last  plowing  towin£>  and 

harrowing o    7    o 

To  2^  buiheU  leed  ,..0150 

ToroUug oso 

To  two  yean  rent    .    .    .    o  16    o 

706 
Profit    3  >3     o 

10  12    6 


N.  B.  The  straw  in  both  instances  will  pay  for  real 
iagf  and  threshing. 


HARVESTING  akd  THRESHING 

The  reaping  of  wheat  ii  generally  performed  by  tl 
as  the  ripening  is  a  fortnight  later  on  these  hills  th  J 
there  it  no  want  of  bands.  The  price  from  five  iq  f 
per  acrej  including  cuttingi  blndiogi  and  mowing.  I 
hand  griped  ai  it  it  called,  ^t  is,  collected  within  tl 
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h^ftd  before  th^  hook  or  sickle  is  applied.     All  the  com>  both 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  are  bound  into  shcais  and  mowed  in  the  . 
field.    The  price  for  barley  and  oats  from  three  to  four  shillings ; 
beside  these  prices  the  men,  are  allowed  for  wheat  two  gallons  of 
beer,  and  for  barley  and  gats  i  ^-  gallon  per  acre. 

In  situations  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  raio»  this  custom  of 
mowing  in  the  field  .cannot  be  condemT\edj  as  in  respect  to  wheat, 
tlic  days  cutting  Is  secured  every  evening,  ai^d  the  lent  corn  can  be 
put  together  and  secured  much  sooner  than  in  the  commor  method. 

The  principal  objections  are  the  bringing  mice  with  the  sheaves 
into  the  barn,  or  large  mow^.and:the.W4nt  of  sufficient  dn-ncs^  in 
the  com  for  winter  threshing.  ,      .  « 

The  men  of  this  country  are  very  dextrous  in  making  these  ^ 
mows  so  as  to  prevent  rain  from  injuring  the  corn  ;  and  they  fre- 
quently remain  5  or  6  weeks  in  the  field  without  suficring  any 
damage. 

Wheat  is  seldom  threshed  with  the  straw,  but  the  cars  are  cut  oiT, 
and  the  straw  bound  in  sheaves  tied  very  light ;  the  circumference 
of  the  sheaf  at  the  bond  should  be  six  feet ;  this  costs  4d.  per  sheaf, 
including  the  threshing  of  the  ears.  A  good  acie  of  wheat  will 
produce  three  dozen  sheaves,  value  8s.  6d.  per  dozen.  And  by 
this  method  the  firmness  of  the  stalk  is  preserved,  and  rendered 
more  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  thatching  buildings,  &c.  &c. 

Barley  and  oats  arc  threshed  by  the  quarter.  Price  from  is.  to 
is.  6d.  per  quarter. 

A  good  acre  of  oats  will  produce  2  waggon  load  of  straw. 

The  land  Is  now  considered  In  its  highest  state  of  strength  and 
vigor ;  and  it  is  thought  by  most  farmers^  that  every  succeeding 
year  reduces  its  value ;  nor  can  this  be  wondered  at,  when  the 
subsequent  course  of  cropping  is  stated. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  have  three,  or  four  successive  crops  of 
com,  nay  sometimes  five  or  six,  without  an  intervening  fallow,  or 
fallow  crop ;  greatest  part  of  the  straw  is  sold,  nor  b  the  land  sown 
with  artificial  grasses,  till  it  is  no  longer  able  to  bear  com. 

This  mode  of  treatment,  together  with  the  coldness  of  the  cli- 

matei  has  hitherto  operated  as  an  effectual  bar  to  the  settlement  of 

opulent,  and  more  enlightened  farmers ;  but  I  am  well  persuaded, 

that  if  even  one  of  that  description  were  to  settle  here  on  a  fiirm  of 

4  a  pro- 
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a  proper  size,  vi/,  5  or  606  acres,  he  wouMi  accord 
farmers  phrase,  "  find  himself  at  home,"  and  his  cxar 
soon  be  folloivcd  by  many  others. 

Cabbages,  turnips,  potatoes,  carrots,  parsnips,  vet 
oats,  clover,  and  all  arciftcial  grasses,  may  be  grown  11 
est  abundance  and  perfection. 

The  land  is  never  glutted  with  rain,  nor  subject  t 
and  the  fogs,  (of  which  so  much  is  »IdJ  arc  prevalent 
winter  season. 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  a  cold,  wet  summer, 
of  1792,  is  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the  ripening  of  c< 
of  tucb  elevation,  but  in  summers  like  the  last,  few 
vie  with  it. 

Though  I  am  no  advocate  for  fjrms  of  an  rxcfii'n, 
think,  that  on  soils,  and  in  situations  such  as  Mcndip 
should  not  be  less  than  4  or  500  acres.  I  ine:in  sulBciei 
flock  of  sheep  for  the  purpose*  oifolJlng,  which  should 
tingly  pursued  through  both  winter  and  summer  month 
fallows  in  the  summer,  and  on  the  grass  land,  or  In  ih 
the  winter-  A  wether  flock  would  be  best  calculated 
pose,  and  il  is  a  matter  of  doubt  with  many  judicious  fat 
ihcr  sheep  of  that  kind  are  not  equally  proHiable  with 
stock,  even  in  situations  more  mild  and  temperate, 
syitem  of  management,  los  acre;  might  be  manured 
with  the  fold  which  joined  with  occasional  liming ;  an> 
cation  of  the  barton  dung  would  keep  the  land  In  a  pro^ 
of  improvement,  and  at  the  least  possible  eitpencc. 

Formerly  the  plouglis  used  here  were  the  most  ati 
ill  contrived,  that  could  be  conceived,  but  they  haie 
measure  given  place  to  x\iZ  deahle  fumnxed  ^\oa^,  v. 
troduccd  to  this  neighbourhood  by  a  speculative  man 
farmer  on  these  lands,  disregarded,  and  despised  by 
husbandmen.  At  first  he  became  an  object  of  ridicule 
him;  even  his  friends  considered,  that  ruin  must  be  tl 
consequence  of  such  nuh,  and  ill-judged  speculation, 
by  means  of  activity  and  perseverance,  he  has  not  00' 
the  txaua,  but  hai  tbc  utu&ctioa  of  Kdng  the  ex 
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he  has  set,   followed  by  the  inhabitants  of  many  sarroundin^ 

parishes. 

Though  common  farmers  arc  for  the  most  part  backward  in 
adopting  new  plans,  yet  I  never  knew  any  'valuable  discovery  that 
they  did  not  sooner,  or  later  fall  into.    So  it  happened  with  the^ 
double  ploughs.    For  ten  years  did  the  person  above  alluded  to  use 
this  instrument,  and  was  constant  in  season,  and  out  of  season,  in 
recommending  it  to  others ;  (for  they  who  have  a  true  taste  for 
agriculture,  enjoy  themselves  in  the  communication  of  every  useful, 
discovery)  but  all  in  vain,  the  more  warm  he  was  in  enforcing  iu 
utility,  the  more  reluctant  were  the  common  renters  in  adopting  the 
use  of  it ;  and  in  all  probability  it  would  have  remained  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  undistinguished  for  its  supcriorityi  had  not  the  same  been 
manifested  at  the  different  trials  of  ploughs  exhibited  under  the. 
direction  of  the  Bath  Agricultural  Society. 

At  present  scarce  any  other  plough  is  used  after  the  first  break* 
ing  ;  and  I  believe  I  may  truly  assert,  that  in  comparison  with  the 
old  ploughs  of  the  district,  no  less  than  lool.  per  year  is  saved  on  a 
farm  of  500  acres.  Another  mo(^e  of  management  has  been  for 
many  years  past  introduced  by  the  person  before  alluded  to,  namely, 
ploughing  by  the  acre  instead  of  the  day. 

The  contract  is  thus  conducted  ;  the  master  finds  oxen  and  food^ 
and  the  ploughman  labor  and  a  driver.  The  latter  is  also  bound 
to  attend  on  the  cattle  at  all  times,  even  when  debarred  from  work 
by  rain,  snow,  frost,  or  any  other  cause.  The  price  is  ss.  ad.  pet 
iicre  for  the  ploughing  of  the  rough  Mendip  lanv-ls  when,  first  ia« 
Glof;c(U  (this  is  done  with  a  single  plough)  and  is.  ad.  for  all  other 
ploughings  of  every  description. 

By  this  system  of  management  he  has  annually  had  more  ground ' 
ploughed  by  one  team,  than  his  neighbours  by  t*wo;  and  it  has  been 
no  unusual  thing  for  his  man  and  boy  to  earn  regularly  per  week 
17s.  6d.  that  is  for  2|  acres  per  day  on  an  average.    Nay,  his  man 
has  repeatedly  ploughed  with  six  oxen,  (in  yokes)  20  acres  of  landi . 
statute  measure,  in  48  hours ;  I  mean  ia  six  successive  daysj  rec* 
koning  eight  hours  per  day  :  the  breadth  of  the.  plit  (accordbg  to . 
agreement  not  exceeding  xdne  inches,  nor  the  depth  less  thaa  fiauc . 
inches,}  if  the  soil  was  deep  enough  to  admit  thereof* 
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htt  us  pauie  kerei  and  tcriouily  consiiler  chc  aJvanUgei  J 
Inti  '.n  comparUotv  with  Jai/j  labor.     The  English  laborer 
turally  dispotedlo  vigorous  exertion,  ifencoura/ed  thecctOt  I 
by  an  increue  of  wages,  oi.  by  the  exhilarating  influcr 
cheer. 

Do  we  not  see  in  tiaies  of  harvest  a  degree  of  act 
biied  unknown  at  other  times  of  the  year?  and  this  at  a  I 
when  the  heat  of  ihe  weather  naturally  induces  fatigue. 

JDo  not  the  manufaciurciand  artisan,  almost  of  every  dcscrl 
have  recourse  to  contract  labor  f  and  though  thcJt  wurkm 
from  los.  to  301,  per  week,  do  they  not  iind  their  accounti 
doing,  from  the  emulation  which  it  excites,  and  the  pcrfccl 
workmanship  which  it  produces! 

Must  it  not  be  acknowledged,  that  in  those  countries  wherl 
labor  is  the  prevailing  mode,  a  slow  and  indolent  habit  is  gcr 
which  neither  promises  nor  threats  can  iniircly  overcome,! 
great  iojury  of  the  commonwealth,  as  well  as  of  the  f:irmer.l 
pose  we  allow  the  average  rate  of  daily  labor  to  be  i6d.  anJ 
that  by  contract,  men  will  be  excited  to  earn  2od,  what  an  2m 
of  u^ful  labor  would  be  created,  taking  it  in  an  aggregatl 
of  view. 

But  I  must  not  enter  too  widely  into  this  iield  of  discussiJ 

shall  only  add,  that  in  respect  to  the  operation  of  ploughil 

method  now  suggested  can  only  be  subject  to  two  objections.! 

First  the  possibility  of  the  cattle  bcinj;  injured  by  loo  grc  J 

lion  i  and  secondly,  imperfection  in  the  execution. 

Both  these  are  easily  obviated  by  stating,  that  the  c)'cl 
master  may  see,  and  his  judgment  may  direct,  so  as  to  prccll 
possibility  of  imposition,  without  detection. 

i}ijr/du£  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year. may  be  considi 
invaluable.  particuLirly  in  respea  to  spring  and  summer  c 
dry  and  favourable  season  for  sowing  occurs  in  March ;  by  d 
labor,  and  improved  instruments,  you  are  enabled  to  ploil 
sowtfiaSit  the  usual  quantity.  The  increased  produce  in  cfl 
son  with  a  sowing  in  April,  may  be  fairly  calculated  at  n 
the  lent  of  the  land,  exclusive  of  the  comparative  cheapness! 
•aiae  argument  will  hold  good,  io  respect  to  Sax,  hemp]  f 
pototoeii  cabbagei^  insuDU  lallowsj  &c.  &c. 
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It  \%  the  general  opimoti  of  farmen  in  this  district^  that  oxen  ntu 
preferable  to  horses  for  the  purposes  of  ploughing^  bm  for  harrow- 
ing and  all  other  purposes  the  contrary. 

The  cxpences  of  keeping  a  team  of  each  may  be  thus  sUtedi  and 
it  will  appear  that  the  superiority  of  oxen  is  not  so  great,  as  some 
sanguine  men  have  stated. 

Horse  team  (4}  the  first  cost  including  harness  cannot  be  esti-* 

iRated  at  less  than  tool. 

£.  s.   i. 

To  30  weeks  keeping  at  hay,  i  a  ton  at  40s.    •    •    •    24    o    o 

Com  throughout  the  jrear ^    .    •    30    o    o 

To  22  weeks  keeping  at  grass,  at  js.  6d.  each  horse      1580 

Repairs  of  harness    .     •    • a  t«    o 

Farrier  and  shoeing    •••••••••••4<>^ 
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ox  TEAM  (6) 


The  first  cost  of  these,  supposing  them  to  be  of  the  bed;'  North 
Devon  brecd>.  and  four  or  five  yean  old,  yokes,  bowi,  and  chains 
included,  70U 

£.  u  i. 

To  26  weeks  at  hay.  24  ton  at  46s.    •••••48    00 

96  ditto  at  grass,  2s.  6d«  per  week  each  ox    •    •     19  10    o 

Repair  of  yokes  and  bows,  and  chains     •    •    •      o  10    o 
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Some  farmers  think  that  three  horses  are  equal  in  exertion  to  six 
•oxen ;  if  that  be  admitted,  the  cxpences  of  the  hotse  team,  will  be 
less  than  those  of  the  oxen. 

If  an  accident  should  luppen  whereby  a  horse  b  lamed,  the  value 
is  much  more  lessened  than  in  the  case  of  an  ox ;  but  in  all  other 
respects,  they  stand  on  equal  ground ;  for  horses,  if  purchased  at 
the  age  of  four  or  five  years,  are  improving  in  value  for  two  or 
i!hree  years^  as  much,  or  more,  than  6xen«    And  every  intelligent 

L  z    '  •  •  iarmcr 
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iarmcr  moM  be  sensible  of  the  foil/  of  keeping  a  liorse  I 
sis  or  iCvcQ  )e3rs  old ;  they  iliould  then  be  ttansfcrred  t 
carriers,  &c.  and  agriculture  should  only  be  thi:  me.JiiiuiB 
a  young  horic  becomes  by  gentle  labo/j  inured  to  more  |^ 
ciplitic. 

Having  already  stated  that  Hine  i>  the  great  article  J 
inijirovenient  of  these  bills,  I  shall  only  add,  thit  imtad 
be  produced  of  lands  Idling  at  this  time  t'or  30s.  per , 
forty  years  ago  were  not  worth  4s,  and  the  beginning  ol 
improvements  has  lieen  by  lime,  whereby  the  acidity  T 
impregnated  with  mineral  exhalation,  has  been  corrected,! 
caiscd  on  them  as  good  us  those  on  improved  fields ; 
less  wonderful  than  true,  that  thirty  cart  load  of  rottenl 
acre,  frcviaui  !a  liming,  have  had  no  sensible  ciTect ; 
land  has  been  once  limed,  the  operation  of  dung  is 
here,  as  on  other  lands.     Surely  this  circumstance  will  f 
ihese  hills  come  under  the  description  of  barren  land,  ; 
in  the  statute  of  Edward  III.  and  as  such  be  exempt  froil 
mcnt  of  tithe  for  seven  years.     Yet  this  principle  is 
and  though  the  clergy  have  ia  all  the  inclosures  hetctofc| 
rated,  honorably  and  generously  relinquished  any  claim 
attempted  by  a  lay  impropriator,  who  of  all  others  lias 
complain  ;  as  a  foundation  is  laid  for  considerable  augml 
incoinc,   [ofur  irviajtari)  from  a  source  whence  he   h^ 
derived  no  benefii. 

The  matter  is  now  before  the  court  of  exchequer,  andl 
cision  all  ambiguity  in  the  meaning  of  that  act  of  patliarl 
I  tri^t,  be  done  away. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  liming,  it  may  be  right  I 
my  readers,  that  some  have  dressed  their  old  pastures  I 
lirae,  by  which  the  mosa  has  been  destroyed,  and  a  finT 
pr'.  iueed,  highly  grateful  to  the  palate  of  all  sorts  of  stol 
lime  after  the  rate  of  160  bushels  per  acre  is  put  0 
•fter  ii  is  mown,  and  its  effects  are  very  durable;  being  d 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  it  quite  alters  the  natui 
coarse,  tour  grass,  to  which  old  layers  arc  very  subject. 

X  coDfcu  I  am  ignorant  of  the  whole  eaase  whereby  lim  ' 
lachbappycSccttjbutlioveTUUQkaowBtheHBse,  allaj 
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is  the  most  cheapi  and  the  most  cfEcacious  manure  that  the  husband-^ 
roan  on  these  hills  can  have  recourse  to* 

Burn  baiting,  that  is>  cutting  ofFthe  turf,  drying  ir,  piling  it  in 
heapsy  and  afterwards  burning  it  to  ashes^  has  been  tried,  but  no 
sensible  good  cfTca^  cither  immediate,  or  distant,  having  been  expe* 
rienccd,  the  practice  is  relinquished ;  and  I  rather  think  this  pro- 
cess is  best  calculated  for  cold,  rushy,  and  heathy  grounds,  of  little 
or  no  value. 

The  effi:ct  of  bum  baiting,  even  on  lands  best  adapted  to  this 
process,  does  not  last  more  than  three  or  four  years,  and  if  followed 
up  with  successive  corn  crops,  the  strength  of  the  land  is  so  ex* 
bausted  by  the  forced  fertility,  that  a  rest  of  eight  or  ten  years  is 
necessary  :o  prepare  for  its  repetition*  If  bum  baiting  be  practised^ 
it  should  be  for  turnips,  after  which  only  one  crop  of  barley  or  oats 
shGuid  be  taken,  and  artificial  grasses  sown  therewith.  If  this  ro* 
tatiGii  of  crops  be  adopted,  I  see  no  reason  why  lands  to  which  the 
manure  is  congenial,  should  be  'wholly  denied  the  advantages  of  the 
practice. 

A  great  deal  in  these  instances  depends  upon  the  skill  and  judg- 
ment of  the  farmer.  If  he  be  wantot;Iy  debarred  from  the  use  of  a 
valuable  manure,  he  is  injured ;  and  if  on  the  other  hand,  he  uses 
it  without  discretion,  his  landlord  suffers,  and  the  most  indefatx* 
gable  industry  will  not  save  himself  ultimately  from  loss,  and  per- 
haps ruin. 

Of  all  the  crops  to  which  the  land  of  this  district  is  applied, . 
there  is  none  so  useful  as  the  potatoe.  Not  many  years  since  this 
root  was  confined  to  the  gardens,  but  lately  it  has  been  introduced 
into  the  field  with  great  success ;  it  is  hardy  enough  to  bear  the 
exposure,  and  requires  no  extraordinary  care  or  management  in.  the 
cultivation. 

The  best  manure  is  rotten  dung,  or  the  fold  of  sheep,  and  as . 
there  is  no  great  hazard  of  success,  this  root  is  very  generally  culti« 
vated,  and  is  considered  as  the  staple  article  of  food  in  a.  poor  man's 
family* 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  family  consisting  of  father,  mo* 
ther,  and  five  or  six  children^  to  consume  twenty  sacks  per  year» 
of  240  lb.  weight  each  sack,  or  20  lb.  a  head  per  week,  allowing 
twelve  weeks  cessation  from  this  species  of  food}  indeed  the  chil« 
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xken  nearly  lubiist  on  it,  and  a  deprivation  thereof  ivoulil 
whole  family  to  ti.*:  paxith.     The  crop  varies  from  60  ti 
per  acre, 

Potatoes  are  aUo  grown  for  the  use  of  stock,  and  a 
useful,  particularly  in  the  monilii  of  February,  Matcli,  I 

From  a  series  of  experiments  made  by  the  writer  of  1 
and  communicated  through  the  channel  of  the  Bath  Socil 
it  appears  that  their  value,  when  applied  10  the  fatting  of  iB 
not  l>e  made  10  exceed  ss.  6d.  or  3s.  per  s^ick  of  240  ibl 
other  experiments  since  made,  it  is  probable,  that  no  gri 
can  be  affixed  to  them  if  applied  to  the  sustenance  ofl 
stock.  However,  this  should  be  no  discouragement.  f(| 
land,  and  with  good  management,  they  may  be  growj 
per  sack,  and  will  foniisb  the  farmer  with  a  ccrt.iin  su 
in  those  month)  wherein  he  is  most  distressed. 

Many  object  to  the  cultivation  of  this  root  «i  a  lnr^e 
dtriiigit  in  the  light  of  a  great  exhauster.  If  the  prodI 
•Top  so  productive  as  this  is,  be  soH  from  the  farm 
at  so  great  a  distance  that  no  return  can  be  made,  I  wi| 
ledge  that  such  must  ht  the  effect ;  but  if  potaii^cs  a 
(he  premises,  the  return  of  manure  from  the  conwrnpli 
acre,  will  be  sufficient  for  i-m)  or  fbrtf,  and  as  the  pA 
ought  always  to  be  highly  manured,  no  deficiency  needl 
in  the  subsequent  crops  of  corn,  grasses  &c.  particulars 
be  banished  as  a  succeeding  crop,  and  b^irley  or  oa 
its  place. 

It  is  now  a  common  practice  instead  of  boiling,  to  drel 
by  lUam,  and  by  so  doing,  the  quality  is  rendered  more  f| 
and  a  considerable  saving  is  made  in  the  article  of  fuel. 

The  breed  of  cows  on  these  hills  is  of  the  mix 
worthy  any  particular  notice,  except  their  being  gooJ 
Tlie  sheep  are  for  the  most  part  the  native  Mcndip,  , 
thrive  on  the  poorest  soil,  and  fatten  on  such  land  as  u 
keep  otbei  sorts  alive  \  pasturage  ever  so  dry  and  cxposel 
this  kind.  They  arc  very  hardy  and  their  wool  ti  tine  \ 
(on  is  also  excellent  for  the  tabic,  being  full  of  gravy  al 
flavor.  Sorts  of  2  larger  kind 'hare  lately  been  inirodnc'^ 
tbe  Donet  and  South  Dowd^  tnd  there  is  no  doubt  bu 
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(kizl  grasses,  accompanied  with  turnips  and  other  winter  proven* 
dcr,  will  support  these,  or  indeed  any  other  sort  in  the  highest- 
perfection; 

The  large  heavy  loaded  sheep  of  Leicester  and  Lincolnshire  have 
never  been  tried ;  but  it  might  be  worth  while  to  make  the  experi* 
'ment;  and  as  these  sheep  art  well  cloathedt  the  coldness  of  the  cli* 
mate  could  not,  I  should  think,  aSect  them. 

The  great  doubt  lies,  whether  this  sort  of  sheep  would  bear  fold- 
ing; if  not  they  are  inadmissible,  as  folding  is  the  ^^swequanou**  of 
good  husbandry  on  a  sheep  and  corn  farm. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Bath  Society,  unto  which  his  majesty ' 
was  graciously  pleased  to  present  a  Spanish  ram,  a  new  breed  of* 
sheep  has  been  lately  introduced,  which  bids  fair  to  exceed  all 
othes  of  equal  size  in  quantity  and  quality  of  wool,  accompanied  witit ' 
a  carcase  by  no  means  despicable ;  but  as  these  crosses  of  breed  arc 
found  sometimes  to  degenerate,  I  shall  not  be  too  warm  in  recom- 
mendation, till  a  farther  trial  has  been  made,  and  experience  has 
confirmed  their  superiority. 

On  the  northern  declivlt}' of  Mendip  hills  are  some  very  good 
coppice  woods ;  the  principal  are  Blagdon,  Hasel,  and  Ubly,  con- 
taining in  the  whcle  about  lOO  acres. 

These  woods  are  very  romantic,  and  picturesque,  and  being  sc* 
cured  from  the  south  west  breezes,  the  growth  is  ytry  rapid,  and 
the  profit  greater  than  any  will  believe  who  have  not  had  experience 
thereof;  beside  these  profits  may  be  made  annual,  and  .are  in  them* 
tclves  more  certain  than  any  other  prtiduce.     You  have  only  to 
ilivide  a  coppice  of  48  acres  into  la  parts,  that  is  4  acres  per  year, 
12  years  growth.    The  more  ashes  in  these  coppices  the  more  va- 
luable, as  the  poles  arc  vtry  saleable  at  the  coal  pits,  and  I  have 
known  many  instances  of  an  acre  producing  in  value  16I.  net  after 
the  expenccs  of  cutting,  carriage,  &c..  have  been  deducted.    This, 
is  nearly  28s.  per  acre  per  annum,  for  the  whole  48  acres,  beside 
the  accumulating  value  of  timber  trees.    It  is  more  profitable  ta 
cot  coppice  wood  every  1 2  years,  than  to  let  it  remain  longer.    On. 
the  southern  declivity  of  Mendip  hills,  there  are  also  some  cbppice. 
woods,  stoke  wood  the  principalt  but  these  being  exposed  to  the 
vestern  breezcsi  are  not  so  productive* 
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In  the  eastern  part  of  this  district  there  are  aho  some  large  and 
productive  woods,  such  as  Mells,  Leigh,  Edford,  Harwich,  Comp. 
ton.  Gamely,  &c.  these  being  near  the  coal  works  arc  very  valua- 
ble ;  intcrsj)erscd  also  arc  many  beautiful  plantations,  which  are  not 
only  an  ornament  to  the  respective  seats  to  which  they  belong,  but 
are  in  themselves  a  fertile  source  of  annual  profit. 

On  land  properly  situated,  no  speculation  can  be  more  profitable 
or  more  pleasing  than  planting  ;  the  only  objection  is  the  length  of 
time  reijuired  to  bring  it  to  perfection  ;  but  surely  this  ought  not  to 
have  much  weight,  as  the  bcnef*t  must  accrue  cither  to  the  planter, 
or  his  heirs ;  and  certainly  there  is  no  way  so  easy  of  raising  for- 
tunes  for  younger  children  as  by  planting. 

The  Mendip  hills  arc  also  famous  for  their  mines,  particularly  of 
lead  and  lapis  calaminaris*  The  former  arc  nearly  cxhau:>ted,  or  at 
least  the  deep  working  is  so  incumbered  with  water,  that  little  can 
be  done,  and  in  all  probability  millions  in  value  may  remain  con- 
cealed  in  the  bowels  of  this  mountain,  till  spirit  enouc^li  be  found  in 
the  country  to  perforate  it  by  cutting  a  level  or  audit,  through  its 
base,  namely  from  Compton  Martin  to  Wookey  Hule. 

The  distance  is  about  5  miles,  and  the  depth  from  the  surface 
a!)0ut  150  yards ;  such  a  tunnel  would  not  only  convey  off  all  water, 
but  the  driving  it,  or  the  sinking  of  the  shaft  or  perpendicular  pits, 
might  lead  to  a  discovery  of  veins  of  lead  hither  unexplored,  and 
perhaps  is  valuable  at  that  was  at  West  Chewton,  which  tradition 
says  yielded  ioo,oool.  within  the  space  of  an  acre.  What  the  cx- 
pence  of  such  an  adventure  might  be,  I  cannot  exactly  ascertain, 
but  for  argument  sake,  let  us  suppose  it  to  be  loo^oooL  A  thou- 
sand subscribers  at  lool.  each  would  suffice,  and  as  no  great  num- 
ber of  men  can,  for  want  of  room,  be  employed  at  the  same  time, 
I  would  propose  that  the  principal  money  be  vested  in  government 
securities,  and  the  inUresi  only  expended ;  this  would  keep  in  con- 
stant pay  more  than  100  workmen,  and  in  all  probability  before 
so,oooK  were  expended,  discoveries  would  be  made  highly  bene- 
ficial  to  the  adventuren,  and  to  the  public,  and  even  under  the 
worst  supposition,  the  only  loss  would  be  that  of  the  interest  of 
aool.  to  each  individual. 

In  times  past  many  thousands  per  year  have  been  annually  paid 
to  the  sec  of  Wells  for  tbc  lord's  share;  (that  is  one  tenth)  of  the 
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lead  dug  on  the  forest  within  the  parish  of  Welb  o»tljf  and  is  it  not 
more  than  probable  that  lead,  like  coalj  may  be  most  valuable  in 

the  Jeef  f 

In  the  parishes  of  RowberoWf  Shiphamf  and  Winscombf  there 
are  valuable  mines  of  lapis  calaminaris :  this  mineral  is  sometimes 
found  within  a  yard  of  the  surfaeei  and  seldom  worked  deeper  than 
30  fathom.  Between  four  and  five  hundred  miners  are  constantly 
employed  in  this  businessi  and  the  average  price  is  about  5K  per 
ton.  In  the  parishes  of  Compton  Martin  and  Eaft  Hartry  are  also 
many  mines  of  a  similar  nature,  and  a  considerable  number  of  meA 
are  constantly  employed  therein. 

Having  now  comprised  in  as  small  a  compass  as  I  could,  the  de- 
tail of  the  husbandry  of  these  hills,  I  shall  now  leave  my  reader  r<r 
'pick  the  com  from  the  chaiT,  and  shall  conclude  by  giving  some 
heads  of  a  lease,  comprehending  many  needful  restrictions  and 
covenants  between  landlord  and  tenant ;  to  which  I  shall  add  a 
copy  of  the  Laws  and  Order*  of  the  Mendip  Miners,  as  settled  ia 
the  reign  of  Edward  tlic  Fourth. 

CLAUSES  M  LEASES. 

ist.  Kot  xo  convert  into  tillage  any  pasture  or  meadow  lan3^ 
without  leave. 

2d.  To  feed  and  mow  the  grass  land  alternately. 

3d.  Not  to  pare  or  bum  any  land  without  leave. 

4th.  Not  to  plant  potatoesy^r  sale  without  leave* 

5th.  To  spend  all  the  hay  and  straw  on  the  premises,  and  to 
lea\-e  all  the  dung  and  straw  to  the  succeeding  tenant,  without  any 
acknowledgment. 

6th.  Not  to  let  any  parcel  of  the  land  to  any  under  tenant  with- 
out leave. 

7th.  To  keep  the  messuage  dwelling-house,  bams,  stables,  See. 
in  good  repair,  on  being  allowed  rough  timber^  and  the  labor  of 
the  thatcher. 

8th.  To  pay  all  taxes  and  assessments,  (land  tax  excepted). 

9th.  Not  to  cut  down  or  lop  timber  trees,  or  lop  any  pollards 
^^ithout  leave. 

M  loth. 
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10th.  To  permit  the  lord)  or  his  assignSt  to  search  j 
»nd  to  hunt  oi  dioot  on  the  [■•rcmUa. 

iitl).  If  pasture  land  be  converted   into  tillage,  ilic  I 
tl'.c  firit  or  second  year  be  imiiurcd,  witli  not  less  than 
of  lime  per  acre ;  and  after  such  manuring  to  have  i 
com  only,  and  with  the  second  crop  to  be  sown  down  inl 
dry  like  manner  with  artificial  grasses. 

1 2ih.  At  liic  conclusion  of  the  lease  to  Icsvc  a  sul 
of  tillage  to  tiic  succeeding  tenant,  well  fallowed  in  ; 
cunncrby  proper  ploughing,  ibi  which  the  in^coining  tcl 
pay  a  proper  acknowicdgmenr. 

>3th.  To  keep  all  the  fences,  gates,  stiles.  Sec. 
and  to  leave  them  »o  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

14th.  To  prosecute,  if  called  upon  by  the  landlord, 
trespassing  on  the  estate  by  hunting,  shooting,  Ashing,  I 
pcnsation  being  made  to  him  by  the  landlordi  for  all  cxI 
curred  by  tuch  proiecutioB ;  to  which  is  added  all  otiiel 
covciwints. 
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THE  LAWS  AND  ORDERS  OF  THE 

s 

MENDIP  MINERS. 

BE  It  known  that  this  is  a  true  copy  of  the  inrollcd  in  the  king** 
exchequer  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  the  Fourth,  of  a  debate  that 
was  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  between  the  lord  Benficld,  and  the 
tcnnants  of  Chewton,  and  the  prior  of  Green  Oarc :  the  taid  prior 
complaining  unto  the  king  of  great  injuries  and  wrongs  that  he  had 
upon  Mcndipp,  being  the  king's  forreft,  the  said  king  Edward 
cominamlcd  the  lord  Chock,  the  lord  chief  justice  of  England,  ta 
go  down  into  the  county  of  Somerset  to  Mendipp,  and  sit  in  con- 
cord  and  peace  in  the  said  county  concerning  Mendipp,  upon  pain 
of  high  displeasure.    The  said  lord  Chock  sate  upon  Mendipp  on 
a  place  of  my  lords  of  Bath,  called  the  Forg^:  whereas  he  com- 
manded all  the  commoners  to  appear,  and  especially  the  four  lords 
royals  of  Mendipp,  (that  is  to  say)  the  bishop  of  Bath,  my  lord  of 
Glaston,  my  lord  Benfield,  the  lord  of  Chcwton,  and  my  lord  of 
Richmond,  with  all  the  appearance  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand 
people.     A  proclamation  was  made  to  enquire  of  all  the  company 
how  they  would  be  ordered,  then  they  with  one  consent  made  an* 
swer,  that  they  would  be  ordered  and  tryed  by  the  four  lords  of 
the  royalties ;  and  then  the  four  lords  royals  were  agreed,  that  the 
comminers  of  Mendipp  should  turn  out  their  cattle  at  their  out-lets 
as  much  the  summer  as  they  be  able  to  winter ;  without  hownding 
or  pounding,  upon  whose  grounds  soever  they  went  to  take  their 
course  and  recourse.     To  which  the  said  four  lords  royals  did  put 
their  seals,  and  were  also  agreed,  that  whosoever  should  break  the 
said  bonds  should  forfeit  to  the  king  a  thousand  marks,  and  all  the 
comminers  their  bodys  and  goods  to  be  aC  the  kin^^s  pleasure  ot 
command  that  doth  either  hound  or  pound. 


Ma  Th€ 
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Tit  tU  imclrin  «::ufalio*  of  m'un  hi  ani  ufi^  Me 

klngi/QTrrilefyizuDlTr  liiltiK  ibt  fcK*/)- o/" So M  ri 
tut  efthe/tiur  iluflii   «/^En(LASd,  v.'hUh   have   i<J 
uud  and  utttUnuid  ibraugb  iht  :aid  fbireil  c/Viti: 
ti/nt  •wbtrto/'HO  man  frvia^  halb  aal  mfmorj,  ai  htii-iijM 
tUuhrlj  tmiHt  tbr  arder, 

1.  FIRST,  iliat  if  any  man  whaisocvei  he  b(,  thati 
lo  vcnlure  his  life  to  be  a  workm.m  in  the  taid  liccii|.^ji 
lim  of  ill  crave  licence  of  ihc  lord  of  ihe  soylc  nhcr 
poK  lo  work,  and  in  his  absence  of  hii  oJHccts  as  ihe 
bailiffand  the  lordi  neither  his  olBcers  can  deny  l.im, 

2.  Itr/K,  That  after  the  firstUvCncchad.lheuotkm 
need  to  aiic  leave  again  but  to  be  at  hi^  free  Mill,  t< 
[he  forrc»t,  and  to  brake  the  ground  when:  and  in  ' 
shall  plca»  him  lo  his  behalf  and  profit,  UMng  himsclfl 
iruly. 

3.  Item,  If  any  man  thai  doth  begin  to  pitch  or  grJ 
hithackes  through  two  way>  after  the  rake.  Note  iha| 
throw  the  hacke  muU  stand  to  the  girdle  or  wast 
ind  then  no  man  shall  or  may  woilc  within  his  iiaclccs  I 
Tided  always  that  no  man  shall  or  can  keep  but  hi>| 
groof  and  his  inaik. 

4.  Iitm,  That  when  a  workman  have  landed  hisi 
carry  the  same  to  cleansing  or  blowing  to  what 
please  him  for  the  speedy  making  out  of  the  same, 
truly  pay  the  lord  of  the  soylc  where  it  was  landed  hfl 
is  the  tenth  part  thereof. 

£.  Itria,  That  if  any  lord  or  otBcer  hath  once  j 
any  man  to  build,  or  set  up  ^ny  hearth  or  wa^hing-hol 
cleanse  or  blow  oar,  he  that  once  hath  leave  ihall  kccT 
or  give  it  to  whom  he  will,  so  that  he  doth  justly  payl 
which  ii  the  tenth  pound,  which  ihall  be  blown  at  \ 
hcarihi,  and  alsQ  that  he  dcth  ker[)^(  iconaniable  aa 
doth  re({ulrc>. 
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J  il'  any  man  of  that  occujiauon  dotii  pick  at  steal 

lio  [he  value  of  tlartticn-pcnce  hairpcuny,  the  lord 

arrcit  all  hU  lead  works,  liOHW  and  hrarth,  with 

jrkt,  and  keep  them  as  »afcly  tu  liU  own  unp.    . 

:  jKrson  that  halli  M  ofTended,  and  brio;  him 

h.ii  work,  and  all  hi*  tools  or  iostrnments  to 

xlongs  as  he  uselli,  and  put  him  into  the  >aid 

11  togcthci  about  him,  aad  banith  him  from 

^etbrc  tbe  miners  for  ever. 

t  {-^rson  doth  pick  or  steal  tlicrc  any  more,  he 
I  the  U\v,  for  this  law  and  custome  hath  do  oiotc 

:vt'ry  lord  of  the  soyle  ought  to  keep  two  miner 
,  and  to  i-vcar  twelve  men  of  the  same  occupa- 
Iress  of  misdemeanors  touching  the  minertes. 
~1t  the  lord  cr  lords  may  make  and  grant  manner  of 
It  for  strife  between  man  and  man,  far  their  works 
m  01  earth.     Secondly  for  his  own  dutys  for  lead  or 

r  he  finduih  it  upon  the  same  forrcst. 
lac  if  ar.y  man  by  means  of  misfortune  take  his- 
in^  of  the  earth  upon  him,  by  drawing  or  siifcLing, 
I  in  time  past  many  have  been,  the  workmen  of  the 
:  bound  to  fetch  bim  out  of  tlie  canh,  and  to 
Iristian  burial  at  their  own  costs  and  charges^  al- 
Irty  fachoine  under  the  earth,  as  heretofore  hath 
■the  coroner  or  any  o£cer  at  large  shall  iwt  b>vc  to- 
fny  respect. 


MANUFACTURES^. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


THE  principal  mani; fact u res  in  this  district  arj 
Icn  cloth,  anJ  knit  worsted  sioclcings,  which  i 
Froome,  as  well  as  Shepton  Mallctt,  are  considers 
die  number  of  hands  therein  employed,  must  have 
the  agriculture  of  the  neighbourhood. 


The  town  and  parish  of  Froomc  arc  found  ti> 
1700  families,  or  about  10,000  people;  more   than 
which  arc  actually,  and  immediately  supponed  by  tl 
tiircs  spoken  of;  besides  a  vast  number  of  the  loi 
pie  in  the  adjiicent  villages,     "in  this  town  the  ai 
cloth  manufactured,  has  lately  been  found  to  be  m 
yards.     In  Shcpton  the  inlmbitants  may  be  reckoned  61I 
cJuih  manufactured  120,000  yards. 


Whether  the  introvluctlon  of  machinery  for  the  cxpM 
ing,  spinning,  &c.  will   enable  the   manufacturers    ; 
e/oih,  or  whether  a  number  of  the  poor  muit  be  driven  B 
aistencc  by  other  labor,  may  perhaps,  be  best  asccrtainB 
mem.     If  the  revival  of  the  export  of  kerseymc 
should  take  place,  and  sufficient  stock  of  wool  can  be  J 
decision  will  be  in  favour  of  the  former  part  of  the 
all  will  be  well ;  but  should  the  present  check  on  thc| 
continue,  or  should  il  be  found  that  by  the  hands 
and  the  machinery  already  in  use,  the  whole  stock  of  J 
is  most  certainly  a  limited  artielcj  shall  be  wrought  i 
nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year,  the  full  grown  and  a 
in  this  manufacture  will  be  seriously  distressed,     Lanil 
in  the  neighbourhood  will  be  heavily  burihencd  ;  and| 
atiut  migrate  and  icek  tubsisteace  by  other  employ  v 
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s  be  the  case,  many  other  prufcis'ious  and  em* 

k  arc  either  tncdiaiely  or  immediately  counccicd 

or  otherwise  dtrpcndant  on  the  populouencit 

rliood,  will  be  ultimately  aticcted-     Further,  iliC 

stern  pari  of  Wilcshirct  and  north  western 

rci  must  partalvc  of  the  consequence  afsuch  a  mi- 

llands  about  Fromei  or  Shepton,  not  being  well 

,  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  supplied  with  com 

li.hasc  counties.     The  assistance  of  machinery  was 

'  the  manufacturers  of  Frome  and  Shepton  from 

;  for   had  they  continued  in  the  old  methodj 

ivc  been  lost,  and  indeed  imtv  the  north  countr/ 

;  beforehand  willi  them,  particularly  in  the  applU 

I  the  best  "  fri/ntim  mobiU"  of  all  machinery. 

r  feared  that  the  improvements  already  made,  and 

on,  will  H/fimarc/j  be  the  means  of  disseminating 

I  other  countries,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  export 


itircly  quit   Kromc,  or  as  it  was  anciently  called 

,  it  ma>  not  be  amiss  to  advert  to  the  forest  from 

appendage  to  its  name.     The  ancient  forest  of 

■  verge  of  which  the  town  of  Frjme  stands)  appears 

ced  a  woody  vsIq  of  about   20,000  acres;  aboui 

ire  now  cleansed  and  converted  into  pasture  and 

a  small  portion  of  meadow  ;  the  remainder  con- 

:  of  coppice  wood.     The  thief  sorts  of  timber  in 

c  oak  and  aih,  which,  though  not  of  large  growtli, 

of  their  kinds,  and  find   profitable  markets  in  the 

I  the  cak  selling  from  505.  to  -jl.  16s.  ^ki  ton,  and 

I  3I.     The  underwood  is  chiefly  hajxl,  ash,  alder, 

;  some  of  which  at  18  or  20  years  growth  sella* 

I  acre.     To  state  the  profit  of  these  coppices  in  a 

icould  remarkf  tbu  the  aiuiual  value  per  acK  in 

3  timbet 
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liraber  and  undcrn'ooij,  {I  speak  of  those  coppices  i 
wards  the  northern  end  ofSelwood)   is  from  13  to  ; 
Much  of  the  open  land  within  the  limits  of  ihitancicnl 
BOI  net  more  :ban  10  01  tt  thilUnga  per  acre. 


■tMii* 
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MIDDLE   DISTRICT. 


THE  middle  division  of  the  county  is  the  largest*  being  that 
part  comprehended  between  the  Mendip  Hills  on  the  North  East, 
Quantock  Hill,  and  the  foreft  of  Nerochc  on  the  South  West ; 
parts  of  Dorfetshire  and  Wiles  on  the  South  East,  and  the  Bristol 
Channel  on  the  North  West.  It  includes  the  city  and  borough 
of  Wells,  the  boroughs  of  Bridgewater,  Ilchester,  and  Milbom 
Port,  and  the  market  towns  of  Axbridge,  Shcpton  Mallett, 
Glastonbury,  Brewton,  Castle  Cary,  Wincaunton,  Somerton, 
Langport,  Yeovil,  South  Petlierton,  Hminster,  Crewkeme*  an4' 
Chard,  together  with  their  adjacent  Parishes  and  Villages,  amount- 
ing in  the  whole  to  between  four  and  five  hundred  thousand 
Acres. 

The  climate  of  this  district  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  pro- 
nounced mild  and  temperate,  but  on  so  varied  a  surface  an  uni- 
formity of  soil  cannot  In:  expected. 

On  the  borders  of  Wilts,  and  Dorset,  the  lands  are  high,  and 
partake  of  the  soil  and  management  of  those  counties ;  sheep  walks, 
and  ccm,  constituting  the  principal  parts  of  husbandry.  The 
farms  are  here  large,  2Xii,  folding  is  unremittingly  pursued.  Wheat 
is  seldom  sown  without  two  foldings ;  and  fallowing  every  four 
or  five  years  is  the  general  practice.  The  com  produced  is  of  a 
good  quality y  and  finds  a  ready  sale  at  Wincanton,  Bruton,  and 
other  markets.  The  next  division  of  this  district,  namely  the 
country  around  Shcptcn,  Bruton,  Castle  Cary,  Ilchester,  Somcr- 
tpn,  Langporr,  Pethcrton,  and  Ilminster,  is  exceedingly  fertile* 
both  in  corn  and  pasture ;  abounds  with  good  orchards  and  flr« 
luxuriant  meadows,  and  is  altogether  as  well  cultivated,  and  as 
productive  as  most  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  fome  parts  flax  and 
hemp  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  which  together  with  wool 
furnish  the  raw  materials  for  extensive  manufactories.  Westward 
of  this»  Polden,  and  Ham  Hills  rise  boldly  to  the  view,  and  constu 
tutc  some  of  the  inferior  lands  of  the  county.    The  soil  on  these 

N  hint 
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hiUilitirg  very  tliiiii  ami  din  cMiiir*  ritii'n^cJ  i<i  (m.ill  [[ 
commo.i  ficlJ.  notonsidcrablc  impro'  errcnt  can  be  cITcciJ 
a  funLLimcntjl  change  in  tlic  system  of  management. 

ITcncc  wc  tlcsccnJ  into  the  marsli  or  fen  lands,  Mhil 
TideJ  into  two  districts,  namely,  Snut  Marjfr  dni  the  /i'| 
Of  Si/ti/j  Marib.  ■  Brent  Marsh  is  tliat  poracn  of  lar 
hcndcd  bftwecn  Mcndip  HilU  and  Poldcii  Hill,  on  tlic 
South,  BriJgw  alcr  B.iy  on  the  West,  and  extending  ti 
Glastonbury  on  the  East. 

Thisi  maTiili  may  nUo  be  divided  into  two  parts  scpa 
tracr  of  elevated  land  on  which  stand  ihc  pacislics  ofl 
Mark,  Blackford,  Wedmorc,  &c.  through  the  northern  I 
the  river  /ixe,  emptying  itself  into  the  Bristol  Channel  a 
and  through  the  southern  the  river  Drue,  emptying  I 
Bridgwater  Bay  near  Burnham. 

This  country  has  been  heretofore  much  neglected;  bc| 
tutc  of  Gentlemen's  houses,   probably  on  account 
waters,  and  unwholsome  air;  but  of  late  many  ejfortsl 
made  to  improve  tlic  soil,  by  draining  and  inclosing  undei 
of  acts  of  parliament.     The  benefit  resulting  therefrom,  I 
astonishing.     The  rhj-ncs  and  ditches  necessarily  cut  ti 
property,  together  with  the  deepening  the  general  t 
ehargc  so  much  of  the  superfluous  water,  that  many  thoul 
which  heretofore  were  overflown  for  months  together,  anJ 
of  little,  or  no  value,  are  become  fine  grazing,  and  dair 
the  great  cmoHument  of  ibc  udividual  PMicuoit,  as  \ 
benefit  of  the  commnnigr* 
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The  quantities  thui  inclosed  in  Brent  Marsh  within  turenty  yean 

pastj  under  authority  of  Parliament^  are  as  follow :  (o/iz.) 

Acrcst 

ttf  J  ^ J  x>T^--      ^ .  ^^  /  together  with  1 100  acres  of  torf 

Wcdmorc  and  Mear      4400  |    ^^^  ^,  ^^^  unimproved. 

Compton  Bishop  •  •  300 

Glastonbury     •  •  •  1500            Do 

Wcsihay,  &c.    •  •  •  1700            Do 

Mark      •    •     •  •  •  2000 

Huntspil       •     •  •  •  1200 

Shnpwick     •    #  #  •  100 

Blackford    •     •  •  •  900 

Wookey      •    •  #  •  900 

Westbury    •    •  •  •  45^ 

Bleadon       •    •  •  •  400 

West  Pcnnard  •  •  •  250 

Eddington    •    •  •  •  looo            Do 

Stoke  and  Draycot  •  800 

Nylands       .    .  •  '•  350 

Wells      »     •     •  •  •  1150 


400 


Dt 


17400  2800 

Of  thcfc  17,400  acrcs^  six  parts  out  of  seven  are  cleared  of  stag« 
nant  water,  and  rendered  highly  productive;  on  the  turf  bog  but 
little  improvement  has  hitherto  taken  place.  There  remain  about 
3000  acres  to  be  inclosed,  which  (the  turf  bogs  excepted)  will 
compleac  the  division  of  all  the  moors  within  the  Brent  Marsh 
district.  It  is  not  to  be  undersrood,  that  the  local  drains,  under 
such  a  variety  of  acts«  and  at  such  different  times,  can  have  the 
most  perfect  influence  on  the  country,  particularly  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  river  Axe  has  no  barrier  to  the  tide,  which  flows 
several  miles  and  choaks  the  lower  part  of  it  with  sllme^  to  such  a 
degree,  that  many  thousand  acres  adjoining  the  upper  parts  of  the 
river  are,  in  consequence  thereof,  very  much  injured.  Were  a 
barrier  with  proper  sluices  ercAed  near  the  Bristol  Channel,  some 
of  the  most  considerable  windings  of  the  river  shortened,  and  the 
shallow  parts  deepened,  not  only  the  moors  but  the  old  inchtura 
would  be  greatly  benefited  thereby. 

N  2  •   The 
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The  river  Enic  Jrains  a  much  more  considerable  paril 
Marsh,  than  the  Axe,  and  has  a  harrier  to  the  tide  (kT 
there  no  lefs  than  twenty  feet  in  height)  with  sluices  til 
Highbridge,  but  its  foundation,  and  the  apron  and  c 
^oicei  arc  at  iuch  a  height  above  low  water  mark,  thaci 
it  very  imperfect,  and  the  lowest  lands,  which  lie  som^ 
the  river,  arc  frcqucmly  incommoded  by  the  land  fl 

On  ihc  confines  of  the  Bruc,  arc  two  heath  or  turflJ 
on  the  north  side  containing  about  3*00,  and  the  otn 
south  containing  about  6000  acres. 

On  these  bogs  scarce  any  pasturage  at  prefent  grows. 
a  eompojition  of  porous  substances,  floating  on  water  and  I 
it  likea  *punge.    They  arc  obscivcd  to  rise  with  rauchi 
sink  in  dry  weather.     The  principal  use  to  which  they  a 
priatcd,  is  that  of  fuel  to  the  surrounding  parishes, 
object  of  the  first  importance  to  the  country  to  hav< 
perfectly  drained,  and  consolidated,  I  shall  endeavour  I 
a  plan  whereby  tliis  defirabic  ciFcct  may  in  my  opinion  bl 

The  cause  of  the  inundation  and  drowning  of  this 
from  the  outfalls  being  choakcd  up  cither  by  the  collcci 
mud  in  the  river,  or  by  cicvaied  land  lying  between  F 
Bristol  Channel.  Of  course  nothing  more  is  necessary  I 
jnival  of  those  obstructions  to  the  outfalls,  which  will  c 
passage  ami  quick  current  to  the  land  water;  this  beir] 
the  turf  bogs  which  arc  now  live,  or  six  feet  higher  thai 
cent  land  would  subside,  and  the  porous  earth  beconT 
dat>:d,  and  fit  for  all  the  purposes  of  vegetation. 

The  annexed  plan,  drawn  by  Mr.  White  ihc  survcyorl 
cicDtly  explain  the  object  in  view,  and  excite  the  atteiJ 
part  is  s  interested. 

I^y  the  levels,  thus  delineated,  (the  accuracy  of  whiJ 
depended  on)  it  appears,  that  the  spring  tides  are  ncatlyl 
with  the  surface  of  the  turf  bogs,  and  that  by  the  propf 
an  additional  fall  of  tea.  feet  will  be  acquired.  Such  a 
duced  to  an  inclined  plane  of  a  fool  in  a  mile,  will  bel 
cUy  of  the  bog.  and  consequently  diichargc  all  iff 
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A  farther  explanation  it  unnecessary,  as  die  plan  will  convejr  i 
more  distinct  idea  of  the  general  design^  than  words. 

The  present  outlet  at  Highbridge  is  not  only  of  insufficient 
depth,  but  is  situate  so  far  Inland^  that  the  slime  and  mud  choalc 
up  the  river,  and  the  current  is  not  rapid  enough  to  dislodge  thf 

same. 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  the  proprietors  of  land  on  Huntspiff 
Marki  &c.  will  object  under  an  idea,  that  their  lands  will  be  made 
m  dry,  and  that  in  die  summer  season,  tlieir  stock  will  be  desti* 
tute  of  water.  But  this  objection,  and  indeed  every  other  drawn 
from  the  apprehension  ofa  too  liberal  discharge  of  water,  may  be 
obviated,  by  phuing  batches  at  the  dijftrent  bridges,  which  will  be 
necessary  both  for  public  and  private  accommodation. 

An  improvement  of  such  magnitude,  cannot  be  effected  without 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  all  persons  receiving  benefit, 
must  be  burthened  with  a  rate,  proportionate  to  the  advantages 
derived.  This  assessment  must  be  made  by  commissioners  duly 
appointed,  but  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions :  and  the  drains  when  finished  must  be  put  under  the  view  of 
the  Court  of  Sewers. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  give  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  probable 
cost,  and  subsequent  improvement :  but  in  this  I  do  not  pretend  to 
accuracy ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  apparent  benefit  so  far  ex-* 
ceeds  the  utmost  latitude  of  expence,  that  no  solid  objectioa  can 
lie  on  that  hcad» 
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BRENT  MARSH  DRAINAGE. 


Dr.  £. 

To  Act  of  Parliament^  gain- 
ing consents^  &c*      .      •     400 
To  sluice  at  Letter  de> .  near 

the  river  Pcrrott    •    •    •  600 
To  12  miles  of  new  drain» 

average  depth  15  feet     12,000 
To  lowering  river  Brue three 
miles     ••     •      •     •    •     1500 

To  purchase  of  land  •     •     2000 
Tobridgesi  hatches.  Sec.     2000 
To  sluice  on  the  Axe  near 
Hobbs  boat     •    •     •    •     500 

To  1^-  miles  of  new  drain      1500 
To  lowering  the  river  Axe 
six  miles     •      •     •    •     1000 

To  purchase  of  land    •     •     1000 
To  commissionerj  surveyor,    * 
Sec  Sec  2500 


To  ballance  of  profit 


25,000 
206,250 

£  23»*«50 


Cr. 


By  gcco  acres  turf  bog 
improved  at  the  most 
moderate  computa- 
tion, 35s.  per  acre, 
making  6750L  i>cr 
annum,  25  years  pur- 
chase     •      •    •     •     168,750 

By  5000  acres  of 
flooded  land  im- 
proved los.  6d.  per 
acre,  or  25001*  per  . 
annum,  25  years 
purchase     •     :     •     62,500 


£  231,250 


On  the  side  of  the  river  Axe  the  expence  of  a  compleat  drainage 
would  not  exceed  50001.  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  low 
lands  near  Axbridge,  Cheddar,  Nyland,  Draycot,  Rodney  Stoke, 
Westbury,  Sec.  would  be  improved  at  least  20ool.  per  annum. 
As  a  farther  stimulus  it  might  be  urged,  that  the  air  would  be 
rendered  more  healthful,  and  the  exhalations  which  now  rise  from 
80  large  a  body  of  stagnant  water,  and  are  wafted  by  the  winds  to 
the  high  com  lands  of  the  Mendip  Hills  to  their  great  detriment, 
would  be  unknown* 

Were 
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Were  the  turf  bogs  reclaimed  and  made  productive^  I  think  this 

district  might  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  king« 

dom.    The  vales  are  formed  principally  by  mud  carried  down  by 

the  rivers  which  flow  through  itf  and  deposited  there  by  the  tide's 

opposing  the  current  thereof ;  many  ages  must  have  been  required 

to  effect  this,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  of  this  district  is 

raised  to  a  considerable  height,  above  its  original  level ;  and  that 

the  turf  bogs  were  in  former  days  dry  and  firm  landf  not  subject 

to  inundation  from  the  sea,  or  to  the  stagnation  of  the  river 

waters ;  else  how  can  we  account  for  timber  trees  of  great  dimen- 

sionS)  bothoakj  fir,  and  willow,  being  found  at  the  depth  of  15 

or  20  fcet|  standing  in  the  same  erect  posture  in  which  they 

grew ;  and  reeds  and  other  palustrine  plantsj  at  the  same  depth 

and  in  the  same  posture.     Human  bonesi  furze  bushesi  and  nut 

trees  with  nuts^  have  been  found  at  the  same  depth.     Now  it  ia 

manifest)  that  neither  furze  nor  nut  trees  will  grow  under  water* 

It  appears  therefore  probable)  that  the  whole  of  this  level  was  at  a 

former  period  dry,  firm  land ;  and  that  by  some  violent  convuU 

sion  of  nature  it  became  of  n  sudden  inundated;  this  is  in  some 

degree  confirmed  by  the  extraordinary  depth  of  the  clay  or  sound 

ground,  on  the  verge  of  the  Highlands ;  and  it  is  well  known,  thtt 

in  many  parts  of  this  kingdom  the  s^a  has  gained  on  the  land,  and 

in  other  parts  the  land  has  gained  on  the  sea. 

The  improvement  of  such  a  tract  of  barren  unproductive  land, 
would  impart  the  moit  pleasing  sensations  to  the  mind,  and  I 
verily  think  that  two  grand  drains,  accompanied  with  prowr 
lateral  ditches,  such  as  I  have  now  suggested,  would  increase  the 
rent  of  this  district  eight  or  ten  thousand  pounds  per  year. 

The  profit  which  has  attended  the  improvement  already  prac- 
tised during  the  last  twenty  years  is,  I  should  think,  a  s aflicicnt  iiv. 
ccntive.  Scarcely  a  farmer  can  now  be  found  who  does  not  possess 
a  considerable  landed  property,  and  many  whose  fathers'  lived  in 
idleness  and  sloth  on  the  precarious  sui>port  of  a  few  half  starved 
cows,  or  a  few  limping  geese,  arc  now  in  affluence,  and  blessed  - 
with  every  heedful  species  of  enjoyment.  Disorders  of  the  body, 
to  which  the  stagnant  waters  heretofore  subjected  them,  are  novir 
scarcely  known,  and  the  inhabitants  for  the  most  part  arrive  to  a. 
good  old  agCr 

SOIL. 
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SOIL. 

The  soil  of  these  moon  may  be  comprehaidcd  under  four  divi. 
ftioni: 

First, 
Strongi  dty,  and  fertile  clay  of  a  considerable  depth* 

Second, 
Red  earth  of  various  depth  from  one  foot  to  six  feet,  corcrln; 
the  black  moory  earth  of  the  heath. 

Third, 

Black  moory  earth  on  the  surface  with  a  substratum  of  clay  at 
various  depths. 

Fourth,  ir«^  Lastly, 
The  turf  bog. 

The  first  of  these  descriptions  of  land  may  be  considered  as  of 
tlie  best  quality,  being  highly  productive,  and  particularly  so  in  a 
wet  summer.  If  shut  up  early  in  the  spring  it  will  produce  from 
two  to  three  ton  of  hay  per  acre.  Its  value  may  be  estimated  from 
2  to  3I.  per  acre,  and  it  is  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  grazing. 

It  is  no  less  remarkable  than  true,  that  this  land  will  fat  a  sheep 
nearly  as  well  in  the  winter  as  the  summer,  if  not  stocked  moxt 
than  one  to  an  acre. 

^he  vast  advantage  resulting  from  the  inclosurc  of  the  waste 
lands  in  the  parishes  before  enumerated  is  so  manifest,  that  whoever 
runs  may  read. 

A  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Wedmoor  might  have  been  pur- 
chased about  twenty  years  ago  for  ao^oool.  It  is  now  worth  7000!. 
per  annum.  The  improvements  in  Huntspile^  Mark»  Mear^  Glas- 
tonbury, Eddington,  &c.  &c.  are  nearly  similar.  In  the  latter 
hamlet  single  rights  have  been  sold  for  more  than  8ool.  and  all 
this  without  any  concomitant  inconvenience.  At  first  the  scheme 
was  highly  unpopular,  and  its  first  promoters  were  on  the  eve  of 
falling  a  sacrifice  to  popular  fury  and  resentment,  but  by  coolness 
axui  perseverance  they  weathered  the  storm :  all  parties  are  now 
satisfied,  and  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  the  measure.  Nor  has 
the  advance  of  the  poors  rate  been  in  any  degree  equal  to  what  has 
been  experienced  in  neighbouring  parishes,  where  no  inclosure  has 
tgken  place,  as  will  be  shewn  by  the  following  statement. 
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Wbdmoor. 

Amount  of  poor  rate  7  years  1    /. 
previous    to    the    inclo-V2i32 
sure    .•••••     J 

HUNTSPXLL* 

r    •    •     1561         Do 


Wedmooh* 

Amount  of  poor  rate!    /♦ 
7  years  subsequent  >  234a 
to  the  inclosure      J 


Do 


2204 


Do 


2163 


Mark, 

Do 9    •    1985 

Meare. 

Do    •    «    • 2016       Do 2170 

An  increased  population  necessarly  accompanying  such  an  oc- 
cupation  of  productive  land,  rouft  inevitably  be  attended  with  a 
proportionate  advance  in  the  poor's  levy ;  besides^  men  cannot,  in 
an  instant  by  any«  even  the  strongest  incentives,  be  roused  from  a 
state  of  sloth  to  a  life  of  labor  nnd  activity.  To  this  may  be  added 
that  a  great  part  of  the  extra  levy,  arises/row  the  high  demand  far 
couufy  it^ck  ;  and  it  is  found  that  for  several  years  past  the  rates  are 
declining,  notwithstanding  the  poor  are  treated  with  much  more 
liberality  than  heretofore. 

The  division  of  property  on  these  lands  U  effected  by  ditches 
8  feet  wide  at  the  top,  3^  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  5  feet  deep, 
which  may  be  cut  in  the  strongest  clay  for  2od.  per  rope,  which  is 
something  less  than  \  per  cubic  yard ;  and  on  the  black  ground 
and  rcil  earth  at  i6d.  per  rope. 

At  these  prices  a  good  workman  will,  in  the  summer,  cam  three 
shillings  per  day,  and  In  winter  two  shillings.  Qvsi  any  excava- 
ting machine  execute  this  work  at  a  cheaper  rate  ? 

These  rhyncs  discharge  their  waters  into  the  rivers,  and  sluices 
are  occasionally  made  to  keep  back  water  In  times  of  drou^!it,  fur 
the  use  of  the  stock. 

The  graziers  on  these  strong  clays  arc  fond  of  large  inclosures, 
and  object  to  the  planting  any  trees,  or  hedges,  ailcdging  as  a  rea- 
son, that  ihcy  harbour  flies,  which  tcaze  tl\e  cattle,  and  check 
their  progress  in  fatting ;  trees  also  prevent  a  free  circulation  of  air* 
Experience  confirms  the  wisdom  of  this  theory.  Many  also  arc  of 
opinion,  that  one  piece  of  fony  acres  will  sooner  Hit  a  given  quan- 
tity of  oxen,  or  sheep,  than  two  pieces  of  twenty  acres  each.  All 
lowcvcr  do  not  agree  ia  this  sentlmcnti  and  the  opponents  urgo 
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that  animah  cat  with  greater  rcIMi,  when  frcqucnily  cliar 
one  f.cW  to  another,  than  when  they  are  confined  to  one 
As  no  satisfactory  experiments  have  ever  [to  my  kt 
been  recordcil  on  this  sulijecc,  let  us  reason  a  few 
thereon. 

It  ii  ilifiiculf  to  iJeciJc  in  this  case  from  cxptrtn-.e, 
pieces  of  liind,  ferfecily  alike  in  quality,  oi  two  lets 
exactly  similar  cannot  easily  be  found  ;  we  must  there: 
our  opinion  from  seme  other  data.  The  argu.^lc.^t  ma 
by  the  advocaici  for  change  is,  "  that  of  giving  the  fo 
cattieyV^.i  andyiviA  ;"  but  this  seems  not  to  he  conclusi 
pcnJenr  of  the  dit-ision  fence  {which  occasions  a  loss  of 
unfavor;iblc  to  ihc  small  allotments)  iherc  mu'^t  be  an  e( 
ber  of  bbdi-s  of  grass  in  cither  case,  a.id  llic  rattle  may  i 
feeding  as  muth  in  one  instance  as  in  the  other,  for  in 
inclosuret  t>.ey  will  not  be  seen  in  the  cveninj  where  i 
feeding  in  the  morning.  The  grand  enquiry  '\\,  Ih  ike 
Jo  ihry  uti  Kmume  morf  grass  in  one  way  than  the  Other. 
they  do:  and  shall  not  hesitate  (though  wiih  great  uii^S. 
give  my  opinion  in  favor  of  a  change  of  food  ;  and  thi 
following  reason*  : 

When  an  animal  !■  turned  inlOii  piece  f>^^;n^.,  he  tni 
vey  of  the  whole  field,  for  the  purpose,  I  [ire'umr,  of 
that  kind  of  hcibage  which  best  pleases  his  palate. 

This  perambulation  does  not  much  injure  the  gr.iss, 
be  not  very  rank  indeed  (and  graziers  sliould  he  carcfi 
be  not  so)  it  will  soon  rise  after  the  animals  tre;id.  He 
comes  conteniedt  and  during  the  time  of  his  abode,  fee 
wmc  manner  as  he  would,  were  the  piece  ever  so  large 
one  or  two  month's  residence  in  a  large  piece,  the  animal 
(ti^guslcd  with  his  situation  and  tired  of  his  food  ;  ihc 
tainted  by  his  breath  and  by  [he  rDluvIa  of  his  dung,  he 
for  char,gc,  and  iraverses  the  field,  consuming,  or  rather 
ing,  more  grass  with  his  feet  than  with  his  mouth. 

In  ever  so  large  an  iiiclosure  (properly  stoti;cJ/  cvcrj 
the  field  i*  tainted  with  the  breath  of  the  animal  some 
other  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  is  as 
how  ioon  they  become  disgusted ;  in  changing  from  £c! 
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tt  is  not  so.  Every  fortnight  or  three  weeks  brings  a  supply  of 
untainted  food,  which  gratifies  their  palatc>  and  a  change  of  scene 
amuses  them  and  increases  their  comfort  and  enjoyment. 

The  only  manure  ever  put  oa  these  lands  is  the  contents  of  the 
drains  and  ditchesj  and  this,  with  judicious  management  in  the 
method  of  grazing,  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  unabating  ferti*  ] 
lity. 

Some  of  this  clay  land,  when  tilled,  has  been  known  to  produce 
ten  or  twelve  successive  crops  of  wheat,  without  an  intervening 
fallow  or  fallow  crop.  I  was  shewn  a  field  in  the  parish  of  Mark, 
which  had  growing  in  it  the  nineteenth  crop  of  wheat,  and  I  verily 
think  the  produce  will  not  be  less  than  fifty  Winchester  bushels 
per  acre.  No  manure  had  been  put  on  it  during  the  whole  time, 
save  the  contents  arii>ing  from  the  cleansing  of  the  ditches*  The 
stubble  was  mown  every  year  and  carried  oflf,  two  ploughings  only 
were  given  if,  after  which  the  wheat  was  sown  in  the  months  of 
November  or  December,  under  furrow  in  eight  furrow  ridges, 
aiccr  the  rate  of  2^-  bushels  per  acre,  chopping  the  clods  and 
smoothing  the  surface  of  the  ridge  with  a  spade. 

Tlie  average  produce  per  year  for  the  whole  eighteen  years  was 
estimated  to  exceed  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre. 

Thi$  astonishing  fertility  of  toil  can  only  be  afcribcd  to  the  in- 
vigorating principles  of  the  saline  particles  with  which  the  land  is 
impregnated.  They  enable  it  to  produce  a  succession  of  crops, 
which  in  common  land  v/ould  reduce  the  £oil  to  a  mere  ca^ut 
mortuum, 

"x^Olwithctandlrg  this  encouragement  to  tillage,  t]ie  plough  lies 
idle,  and  nineteen  pans  out  of  twenty  remain  in  grass ;  though  i: 
is  apparent  that  the  value  of  the  land  in  fee  may  be  gained  in  a 
few  years* 

GRAZIN'G    MANAGEMENT. 

THERE  arc  two  methods  of  fatting  oxen,  the  one  called  sum* 
mer,  and  the  other  winter  fatting;  the  first  is  thought  the  most 
profitable  and  accompanied  with  the  least  rifque. 

In  the  first  method*  They  are  purchased  in  Fcbruar)',  and  are 
for  the  most  part  of  the  Devon  sort«  bred  in  the  lower  part  of  Sck 

O  2  mersetshirc^ 
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fnerietitiire.  They  are  l)oiight  in  good  condition,  and  c 
81.  lo  t,^].  cncU;  during  ihc  interval  between  Kvhruary  u 
tiir.c  tl;rytfOinumi;  cntli  about  lO  twt.  or  I3  c\*t.  uf  tnft 
(^;-.)  ihc  skiinining  of  their  summer  leaze.  When  at  g 
are  allowed  fr  m  one  acre  to  one  acre  and  a  hrJf  each  ox,  and 
add  oite  sheep  to  e:ich  ox.  Ilotiesi  if  any,  are  Ve<^i 
(ingV,  noi  at  any  rate  to  exceed  one  to  twenty  acres  c 
grounJ.  These  oxen  will  l>e  fat  some  before  and  some  sooi 
Michaelmas,  p-iying  for  their  keep  from  3*.  6J.  10  4s, 
Frequent  bleeding  in  small  (Quantities,  is  fuui-.d  toaccelerali 
fatting. 

The  next  stock  arc  bought  in  June,  July,  and  .\tigusi 
not  of  wgocKl  a  sort,  being  either  home  bicd  or  WcLIi, 
from  61;  to  81.  These  follow  the  stock  purchased  in  Feb 
and  arc  sometimes  stall  fed  in  the  winter,  :<.nd  sometimes  fit 
the  field ;  in  either  case  they  have  the  best  hay  and  good 
dance. 

They  arc  lit  In  April  and  May,  and  sell  from  i=I.  tc 
each. 

A  grazier  occupying  soo  acres  of  the  best  land  msy  fai 
tco  head  of  oxen,  to  which  add  S70  aheep  and  10  colts, 
luting  altogctlicT  a  profit  comfortable>  but  by  no  mcnns 
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To  rent  of  200' 
acres,  average  va- 
lue, 40s    .     .     4^®    ®  ^ ' 
To     tyihe    and 
taxes,  fay     •    .   50    o  o 

W#  To  50   oxen  at 

111.    .    .     .      550    <>  o 

rtil)iTo  50  oxen  at 

7I 350    ^  ^ 

To  mowing  and 
making  50  acres 
of  hay,  at  los.       25    o  O 
To  skimming  and 
making  50  acres 
of  summer  Icaze, 
at  33.      .     .     •    7  xo  O 
Towages  through- 
out the  year,  be- 
sides the  farmers 

labor     ;      .     •    5^    ^  ^ 
To  accidents    •    20    o  o 


1452  10  o 

To  profit  inte- 
rest 'of  capital 
included    •     •    277  10  o 


1730    o  o 


02?#  By  50   oxen    at 

18I.    •    •    i      900  o  o- 
Mny  6/  50   oxen  at 

13U     ♦     .    •    650  o  o 

By  profit  on  70 

sheep»      summer 

kept     •     •     •     40  o  O 

By  profit  on   10 

colts     .     •      •     40  O  O 

By  profit  on  200 

sheep,  winter  fat- 

ted>  and  sold  in 

April  onshom  •  loo  o  0 


1730  o  o 


The  oxen  when  fat  arc  driven  to  the  London^  the  Salisbury^ 
and  the  Bristol  markets^  at  the  following  expcnces  {salesman'a 
commission  included. } 

London»  i2s.  per  head 

Sarum>     5s.  ditto 

J3ristol>    3s«  ditt« 
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'I'licy  arc  nWx   days  travelling  to  Lomlon,  a  diiran 
tbile&.     It  ii  (Jifficult  losay  which  may  be  ccnsUlcreJ  a 
market;  but   the  general  opinion  sccim   to  b<;,   that  the | 
market  is  cakubccd  for  those  only  who  attend  it  regular 
tvKki  the  price  of  beef  ptr  Hone  greatly  varying  accorditi 
plenty  or  scarcity  in  tlic  market. 

Some  farmers  graze  heifers,  in  preference  to  oicn,  buyl 
in  about  th^  months  of  March  and  Aptil>  and  adiir 
and  November.      The  profit  amounts  to  ^os.  or   50s, 
their  iiimmcr  food,  and  tlw  land   ii  itockcd  after  liie 
liclfer  to  each  ac:^,  logi-thcr  wiih  a  coniidcrahle  number 
botli  in  summer  and  winter,  and  it  is  thought  by  many  I 
lacihod  of  occupation  is  more  proritablc  than  the  former 
Oihen  fat  two  year  old  wcddcrs  of  the  Oi,-jctshire  a 
scishirc  breed.     The  Dorset  sort  are  puri:ha!cd  about  Mi| 
at  Sherborne  and  Stolford  J'.iirs,  price  from  :;os.  to  30s. 
U  given  in  the  winter  iinkss  tlic  weather  be  unv.on-.ni,-:nly  i\ 
tV.e  giKi-if^  crt\ctC'l  with  snow.     They  are  sold  fat   beti 
brniry  snd   M:iyi  and  wct^h   from  :o  to  5olI)s,   per  qu; 
hw  t)xe:i  iiccomj-any  ihe  »hoi*p,  whiuh  are   Imught    ] 
and  fjttcd  the  enduing  winter.     It  is  lliz   universal  opinl 
t,'.\crr)  are  um  iO  profiiabic  !itock  as  oxen- 
It  is  no  unuiu;d  I'.iiog  for  some  of  the  gra/iers  to  j 
prime  oxen  a  second  summer's  gra>s.     In  ilii*  cnsc  tliey  ii 
10  a  high  buic  of  perfection,  and  in  all  probability  the 
the  K'.-sW  year  ili;m  the /i-(/,  for  it  is  we'd  knov.n  that  a 
iic.irlv  fat  will  consume  much  less  food  than  a  p.ior  one. 

F.iTCi  and  lamb)  arc  al,o  the  stock  of  soiiic  farmiTi;! 
pu[Ju;.cd  partly  in  the  autumn  in  lamb,  and  puiily  in  [■ 
Ik  ith  the  lambs  by  clicii  sides,  and  arc  mosrly  uf  the  DM 
cr  MeTidip  breed. 

All  the  graziers  of  this  couriy  arc  partial  10  the  rcJI 
tronicrjct  and  Devon,  and  you  seldom  see  a  Xorrh  con  J 
llicir  possession.  They  will  net  allow  that  the  nonhl 
possess  any  comparative  merit  either  for  labor  oc  slau 'hi 
haps  some  allowance  should  be  nude  fur  long  CitubliiliJ 
dicu,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  l.ondon  ni:I 
whiUi  lit  oxen  arc  brought  [torn  nil  parts  of  ihc  kiji 
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SomcrsctshirCi  (next  to  the  Galloway  Scot  fattcJ  in  Norfolk  and 
Suflblk)  appear  to  bear  the  belle  both  in  respect  to  firmness  of  grain 
anJ  inccrnal  fatncfs;  and  there  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  their 
xncrit>  rhan  the  increasing  demand  for  them  with  the  mobt  eminent 
graziers  of  Leicestershire,  Oxfordshire,  Warwickshire,  &'c.  many 
of  \sT.om  regularly  attend  the  fairs  both  of  Devon  and  Somerset,  as 
purchasers  of  them  lean ;  and  I  have  been  credibly  informed  they 
firA  a  good  account  in  so  doing.     As  to  myself,  it  is  with  reluc* 
taiKc  that  I  hazard  an  opinion  on  this  subject;  respecting  which 
mrn  of  long  cstablislu^d  experience  are  so  much  divided,  and  on 
which  such  \  urious  opinions  exist.     But  I  cannot  help  remarking, 
tV.ut  if  the  superiority  of  the  northern  sort  were  so  conspicuous  as 
the  great  breeders  of  the  North  affirm,  how  is  it  that  some  of  their 
best  friends  and  most  strenuous  supporters  in  the  si^ej^  line  desert 
them  here,    and  give  an  unqualified  preference  to   the   western 
breed.     It  is  not  likely  that  a  wary  and  considerate  farmer  would 
trarl  I  jO  or  200  miles  to  purchase  stock,  with  all  the  manifold 
iaconv  rni«*ncies  and  risque  which  must  attend  the  driving  so  far,  if 
he  cpu)  t  |)uichaNe  equally  cheap  and  good  at  home. 

Notliitig  i:>  more  cens(ii'a'.)le  than  an  injudicious  partiality,  and 
this  J  4  inciple  oft  times  leads  men  hastily  to  run  away  with  ideas 
unsuppijricd  by  fact ;  but  when  long  experience  and  frequent  trial 
hav  produced  conviction,  a  farmer  would  be  equally  inexcusable, 
were  hj  to  resist  the  influence  naturally  produced  in  his  mind 
thcrcbv. 

The  red  breed  of  Devon  and  Somerset  have  been  progressively 
increasing,  and  they  arc  now  partially  difpersed  over  great  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  in  respect  to  their  qualities  as  a  laboring  animal, 
I  never  heard  but  one  opinion,  and  that  opinion  I  can  myself  con-  ' 
firm  from  larf;e  and  long  experience,  namely,  that  they  arc  tbc 
hat  in  the  kingdom.  In  respect  to  their  qualities  as  ^JattUtg  animal, 
I  will  not  speak  so  decidedly,  for  I  verily  believe  they  have  many 
rivals ;  the  French,  the  Galloway  Scot,  the  Leicester  and  Oxford* 
shire,  the  Herefordshire,  the  Glamorganshire,  the  Suffolk  polled, 
arc  all  gOvxi  grazing  cattle ;  and  in  almost  every  county  may  be 
found  in  the  hands  of  the  most  spirited  and  attentive  farmers,  a 
valuable  sort  highly  superior  to  the  general  run  of  the  county ;  and 
I  must  again  rejvat,  that  the  safest  plan  which  a  farmer  can  adopt, 
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,  isth&cof  impravinghis  breed  by  a  judicious  selection  of  his  be^t 
femalcsi  and  by  procuring  such  males  as  arc  eminently  distiu. 
guishcd  for  perfection  in  those  pointc  wherein  his  may  be  found 
deficient.  A  total  change  of  btock  is  frequently  accompanied  with 
loss  and  disappointment^  and  if  the  attempt  succeed  you  are  lor  a 
considerable  time  driven  to  the  necessit}'  of  fatting  all  you  breed  * 
for  the  rooted  prejudice  of  graziers  in  favor  of  the  prevailing  sort 
of  the  courtty,  whatever  they  may  be^  cannot  easily  be  overcome* 

.  and  you  may  in  vain  expect  at  market  a  price  adequate  to  your 
care  and  exertion. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  saidi  tlierc  are  certain  well- 
founded  axioms  in  the  grazing  system  relating  to  the  shape  of  the 
animaU  which  cannot  justly  be  disputed.  Delicacy  in  the  horn, 
headi  and  neck  ;  deepness  and  roundness  of  the  carcase,  widencss 
uf  the  loins,  small  bones  accompanied  with  a  thin  (kin :  tliesci 
with  many  other  points  which  might  be  enumerated,  are  con^i. 
,dered  as  essentials,  and  arc  seldom  unaccompanied  with  an  apti- 
tude to  fat. 

The  same  partiality  which  I  have,  here  stated  to  exist  among  the 
^arsh  farmcn^  in  favor  of  the  red  oxen,  was  a  few  years  since  at 
strongly  manifested  in  favor  of  the  Dorsetslure  sheep;  but  of  late 
the  polled  breed  of  the  lower  part  of  the  county  gain  groundj  and 

.  are  in  high  esteem. 

These  sheep  are  bred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dulvenon,  Ban^p- 
ton,  Wiveiiwo.nbe,  6cc.  they  are  well  made,  yield  a  large  shear 
of  wool,  and   fat  quickly;   but  they   might  in  my  opinion  be 

.  greatly  improved  by  a  cross  with  the  new  Leicester,  to  which  tl:ry 
have  in  size  and  shape  some  dc;»rcc  of  afiinity.  The  ol)jciriicu 
made  by  the  breeders  in  that  di:>crict  ;o  a  cress  with  Leicester  is, 
that  what  they  might  gain  exUi/u.Uj^  tlicy  should  lose  tnterHallj  j 

.  and  that  the  deiicicncy  in  the  fat  of  the  inside  would  so  disi^race 
their  sheep  in  the  eye  of  the  butcher,  that  they  would  lose  their  old 

'■  customers.    Surely  this  reasoning  is  fallacious ;  for  on  a  supposi- 

'  lion  that  the  inside  fat  of  a  sheep  were  by  this  intcrmlxtcrc  to  be 
reduced  61b,  per  sheep,  (and  I  think  this  as  much  as  it  possibly 
could  be)  rhe  f!eficieacy  at  4d.  per  pound  would  amount  to  orly 
two  slallings ;  five  pounds  extra  weight  of  the  carcase  would  pay 
iliisj  and  if  the  buyer  were  to  allow  the  butcher  for  this  defect, 

4  '  all 


all  reasonable  objection  on  his  part  is  done  away,  and  on  the  othct 
hand  the  grazier  need  not  be  alarmed^  for  he  may  rest  assured^ 
that  the  increase  of  the  carcase  will  amply  repay  the  want  of  in« 

side  far. 

»  ■  .       » 

DAIRY    MANAGEMENT. 

THE  cows  of  this  district  being  intended  chiefly  for  the  pur« 
poses  of  cheese  making,  the  profit  arising  is  in  proportion  to  the 
qoantity  and  quality  of  the  milk ;  size  therefore  is  not  attended 
to»  but  principal  regard  is  paid  to  the  breed  whence  she  sprung. 
The  dairy  men  think  it  more  profitable  to  have  a  small  breed  hvell 
fiJt  than  the  best,  breed  in  the  world  starved  \  and  the  cow  that 
gives  milk  the  longest  is  most  esteemed  *•  The  time  of  calving  is 
from  the  beginning  of  February  to  Lady  Day,  and  they  take 
great  care  to  keep  their  cowt  well  three  weeks  or  a  month  before 
they  calve;  the  milk  will  rise  in  proportion  to  the  goodness  of 
their  keeping ;  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  nature  or  sort  of 
the  bull.  The  calves  (those  few  excepted  which  are  reared  to 
keep  up  the  stock)  seldom  live  a  monthj  and  cheese  making  begins 
in  March)  from  which  time  it  continues  till  December. 

The  c«lves  which  are  reared  are  fed  principally  with  cheese 
whey,  and  in  May  they  are  turned  to  grass  and  Jeft  to  shift  for 
themselves ;  some  careful  dairy  women  have  tried  to  increase  their 
gtowthj  by  giving  them  whey  after  they  are  put  to  grass,  but  this 
plan  is  reprobated  as  doing  more  harm  than  good.  When  they  be- 
come yearlings  they  are  subject  to  a  disorder  provincially  called 
the  Quarter  Ail,  which  is  a  mortification  beginning  at  the  hock, 
and  proceeding  with  astonishing  rapidity  to  the  vital  parts^  occa- 

*  The  checie  of  tliis  district  U  much  adalred,  particularly  that  xnaic  la  the 
pirithci  of  Mcar  and  Cheddar* 

It  is  for  the  most  part  purchased  by  Jubbers,  and  sent  through  the  fBC<iium  of 
VTcyhill,  CUethll),  Reading,  aad  other  fairs,  to  the  I^ondoa  market,  where  it  Is 
sold  under  the  name  of  dbAU  Gloster. 

The  oiechod  cf  rruklng  has  beea  so  ofcea  described,  that  I  shall  net  trouble  any 
rf adcrs  with  a  minute  detail  thereof,  and  shall  only  add,  that  clcaalincsf,  sweet 
rennoc,  and  attention  to  brealdn^'  the  curd,  are  the  ptincipal  req*aisltes  In  cIacc:* 
nuking. 

P  sioning 
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nioiiing  ilciiih  in  a  very  few  hours.  The  first  symplorJ 
and  no  cure  has  yet  been  foond  ;  the  quarter  affcciirci 
lircly  puiiiJ  whilst  the  other  quaclers  arc  in  a  sounil  sT 

This  Jiaofilei  U,  I  think,  the  mitic  with  that  kiio'v 
tinder  the  name  of  Gargut;  nor  is  it  confined  to  tt| 
liat  isi  1  hclieve,  generally  known  ;  and  an  invc 
tjusc  of  the  diiotdcr,  which  might  lead  to  the  dis 
i*  well  worthy  the  alicntion  of  all  agricultural  Iwdie 
subject  to  a  di'.or-ler  called  the  Yellows,  somctliing  I 
Jaundice  in  the  human  species.     This  disorder  frcql 
the  udder,  and  br'ngs  on  a  false  quarter,  that  is, 
milk  in  one  teat,  accompanied  with  a  swclliiij 
I'or  this,  however,  I  can  suggest  a  remedy  which  seldl 
(■our  of  mustard  mixed  with  any  liquid,  two  ouni 
repeating  the  same  two  cr  three  times  in  the  course 

The  heifers  are  pot  to  the  bull  in  July,  when  ihey  I 
year  and  half  old;  and  the  picvaiUng  opinion  seems  to  l 
which  are  kept  from  the  bull  a  year  longer  do  not 
milicri.    The  average  produce  of  a  dairy  per  day  n 
at  about  three  gallons  per  cow,    from  Laiiy  Day 
and  from  Michaelmas  to  Christmas  one  gallon  per  cm« 

Cowi  ate  kept  till  they  arc  fourteen  or  filwcn  yJ^ 
when  fatted  they  seldom  get  to  a  higher  price  ilun  si 
pounds. 

A  dairy  maid  can  manage  twenty  cows  so  far  aa 
ia-doorwork,  and  the  gross  produce  of  a  dairy  frequcl 
1?].  per  cow,  and  in  sjmc  particular  instances   i.jl.l 
only  be  done  when  cheese  is  at  the  present  enormous  I 
(id.  pet  lb.  twchc  months  otd,  and  f;it  hogs  at  4^d.  f 

The  following  estimate  of  the  cxpenccs  and  prodml 
tnpposing  the  land  and  the  cows  to  be  of  the  £t>(  qui 
tiuit,  )x  considered  as  tolerably  accurate. 
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DAIRY  TWENTY  COWS. 
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To   two   milkers 
40  weeks  at  3s. 
per  week      •      •     6-00 
To  a  TT.an's  labor» 
winter  .''^rvingcau 
tie,  chtjijing  ihcir 
pa.-tuie>       belling 
cheese,  &c.  &c.  &c.  4    o  O 
To  dairy  womaci 
4s.  6d.  |)cr\veek    11   14  o 
To     dairy    uten- 
silsy  candlesi  salt, 
brushcsi       mops, 
and  all  other  ar- 
ticles     •••460 
.  To  Arnotto    •  •    1     00 


J,  A     larger    dairy 
might  be  kept  for 
2CS.  j>cr  cow     •     2*] 
To  rent  30  acres, 
summer     pasture, 

i]Os 60 

To  skimming  the 
same,  and  making 
six  ton  of  li.iy     •     3 
To  rent pf.i  5  acres 
mown   ground, 
-los.  30 

To    making    the 
hay,    say  30  ton, 
at  12S.  per  acre    9 
To     tytne  uxes, 
&c.  say     •     •     10 


o  o 


o  o 


o  o 


o  o 


o  o 


o  o 


139    ^  o 

To  profit,  interest 

of  money /and  the 
decreasing  value 
of cowb  included  113  10  o 
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By  90  cwt.  of  cheese 
at  45s.    •    •     •     203  10.0 
By  calves     •     «       15    o  o 
By  butter    •      •       to    o  o 
By  hogs       •     •       25    o  o 


•  •  •  * , 
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k. 


252  10  o 


252   iO  o 
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On  a  eomparison  of  this  with  the  grazing  iccount,  it  ■ 
ih«  the  dairy  occupation  it  more  profitable  ih^n  gray.i  J 
former  amounts  to  505.  per  acre,  whereas  (he  latter  iM 
per  acre.  On  account  of  population  the  dairy  system  oul 
.  be  preferred,  as  one  grazing  farm  of  soa  acres  would  afM 
fortahle  livelihood  to  four  dairy  ramilies.  I 

I  am  aware,  that  should  these  observations  induce  an  I 
dairies,  and  consequently  a  more  liberal  supply  of  cbcl 
declension  in  the  price  of  that  article  might  take  pbcci 
bring  all  things  again  on  a  level,  and  advance  the  grazi 
to  an  equality  with  that  of  the  dairy  man.  I 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  think  dairies  should  be  cncouragcl 
'  arduous  domestic  labor  and  incessant  employment  whichl 
on  the  female  part  of  a  farmer's  family>  will  always  prel 
due  increase  thereof,  unless  their  profits  on  a  comparisrl 
great  indeed.  But  whilst  I  thus  recommend  encoursgcnl 
pail)  I  roust  do  it  with  this  proviso,  that  a  dirTcrent  ml 
nagement  be  adojited  from  that  now  practised.  I 

The  co-A's  of  thij  distriet  are  almost  univcrs;il!y  dcA 
the  fields  both  summer  and  winter ;  in  conscqurncc  ni  I 
dung  produced  even  by  a  large  dairy  is  trifli:^^;  inicl 
arises  a  manifest  declension  in  the  fertility  of  ilic  I.infl 
may  distinguish  a  grazing  from  a  daity  farm  at  3  ^rral 
In  this  exhausted  state  the  dairy  land  must  remain,  uii!l 
rent  system  of  management  be  successfully  inciiloic-d.  I 
suggest  a  plan  of  improvement  it  would  be  tll(^  f>>nawil 
dairy  farms  be  accompanied  with  a  due  proportion  I 
ftiiups  a /cur/h  far!  {  let  proper  stalls  andhannns  betl 
residence  for  the  cows  during  the  winter  months ;  lul 
turnips  and  potatoes  be  grown  for  their  winter  iubsi&l 
above  all,  let  them  be  well  littered  and  kept  perrt'ctly  I 
these  mrans  a  targe  supply  of  dung  may  be  procured  at  I 
{■enco;  andiftlie  farmer  wish  to  increase  the  quxniul 
only  dig  up  the  waste  earth  on  the  border*  of  the  hii;lB 
make  a  layer  therewith  in  hii  bartons ;  this  will  ;iU'>i>(Ul 
and  when  mixed  and  incorporated  with  the  dung,  will  M 
mtnnre  highly  fertilising.  It  cannot  be  sufficiently  regl 
tlti*  practice  (hould  be  fo  leldoffl  adopted*  for  repeal 
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mcnts  have  taught,  that  too  acres  of  land  thus  managed,  will  keep 
more  cows  than  150  acres  under  the  present  system.    Artificial^ 
grasses  will  enable  the  dairy  man  to  turn  his  cows  out  a  month  or  . 
five  weeks  earlier  than  he  was  accustomed  to  do  on  Mtural  grass  . 
and  turnips,  &c.  will  supply  them  with  winter  provender ;  so  that 
the  consumption  of  hay  will  be  greatly  reduced,  and  more  land 
may  be  devoted  to  summer  pasture.    It  may  be  here  objected,  that 
the  quality  of  the  cheese  and  butter  may  be  injured ;  of  this  1  have 
my  doubts.    Artificial  grass  m  the  months  of  Marph  and  April, 
will  make  as  good  cheese  or  butter  as  natural  grass ;  after  this  the 
cows  should  be  put  to  the  natural  pasture,  and  the  former  shut  up-. 

for  mowing. 

Ai  to  the  effect  of  turnips  and  cabbages,  I  will  obviate  every 
diiEculty  by  staling  a  simple  recipe,  whereby  all  difagreeable  fla-  • 
vor  may  be  intirely  prevented,  in  the  making  of  butter,  and  as  to 
cheese,  there  is  but  little  made  at  that  season ;  and  if  there  were,  . 
the  palate  must  be  nice  indeed  which  could  distinguish  a  difierenco  • 
of  flavor.  ? 

RiCXPB. 

When  the  milk  is  set  abroad  in  the  leads,  put  one  gallon  of  bolU  ^ 
ing  water  to  six  gallons  of  milk.     It  may  also  he  prevented  by 
dissolving  nitre  in  spring  water,  and  putting  about  a  quarter  of  a . 
pint  to  ten  or  twelve  gallons  of  milk  when  warm  from  the  cow. 

The  second  description  of  soil  found  in  this  district,  namely,  a 
strong  red  earth  over  a  pure  clay,  possesses  also  many  good  quali« 
ties ;  it  is  neither  subject  to  injury  from  an  excess  of  wet  weather, 
nor  docs  it  burn  in  a  drought.  This  soil,  formed  by  adcposi: 
washed  from  the  hills,  may  be  considered  as  a  fine  vegetable  mould, 
and  if  tilled,  is  capable  of  bearing  a  variety  of  crops  in  the  highest  • 
perfection.  Its  value  is  about  40s.  per  acre,  and  its  produce  of 
hay  about  two  ton. 

Black  moory  earth  is  the  third  sort  of  soil  found  in  this  le>'el, 
and  on  it  extraordinary  improvements  have  been  effected,  by  co« 
vexing  the  surface  with  a, thick  coat  cither  of  clay  or  red  earth« 
In  its  natural  state  it  is  in  a  great  measure  unproductive,  yielding 
scarcely  any  herbage,  save  carnation  grass,  rushes,  and  other  aqua*, 
tic  plants.    The  deficiency  of  this  $oU  arises  from  the  want  of  tena«* 
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city ;  ihf  best  means  of  improvement,  is  tompleai  Jmin 
that  a  Vtherjl  co  criug  'viih  clay  or  red  earth  ;  thtie  w  ill  | 
corporate  with  the  soil,  and  make  it  sufticicntly  lirni. 
improvement,  no  kind  of  Jand  i^  mote  productive)  pjr(i<l 
a  dr/  summer. 

I  have  ihii  year  seen  land  of  ihii  descrljition,   fpriiig  f 
12th  of  May,  yield  by  iJ:c  24th  of  Jur.e  nvo  ton  t 
acre;   and   Mr.  Lax,    oa  !i.j   farm  at   Oodney,  has  fur  J 
past  kept  uventy  cows  and  a  bull  throughout  the  yc; 
five  acres  of  land.     His  plan  is  to  winter*  kujne   I 
This  on  an  average  of  reasons  ii  fit  to  be  srocke !  the 
j\pril,   and  is  fed  till  the  lath  of  May.     By  this  time  ili^ 
ing  twenty  acres  are  in  sufficient  strength  t9  take  the  •: 
will  keep  ihem  till  the  atier  ^'^'S  of  his   mown  gr.^i 
receive  them  ;  then  the  uii;cl  grass  in  the  iiiinm>:r  lea 
which  yields  from  <;  c.vt.  to  locwt.  of  hay  per  acre  ;   ihil 
to  the  co«s  whc^  th'y  atcdry,  namely,  in  the  months  c 
ber  and  January,     After  they  have  calved,  which  i^  frjJ 
ginning  of  February  to  Lady  Day,  they  are  supplied  witll 
hay;   here  arc  more  than  thirty  tons  of  hav  produccil 
twenty  cows  cannot  possibly  want  winter  provtnder. 

Not  many  years  since  this  farm  was  part  of  an  c: 
inclosed  by  AA  of  Parliament,  and  was  purchased  by  \f 
the  lomntissioncn  at  15I.  per  acre,  to  which  atU  sl.F 
for  draining  and  claying,  making  in  the  whole  ::o!.  pel 
5  pci  cent,  the  rent  will  be  zos.  per  acre. 


#  It  w  «U  Eniliihi  ud  fouad  ia  •!!  baolu  and  liwj  rtUtin; 
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To  rent  of  35  acrcs> 

at  20s 35    o  o 

To   taxes,   highways, 

Sec »     S  o 

To  dairy  womcn^  and 
all  other  incidciltal  ex- 
pcnces,  25s.  per  cow    25    O  o 
To  expcnccs,  making 
1 5  acres  of  hay,  at  1 25.    9    00 
To   cxpenccs,    skim* 
ming  and  making  sum- 
mer Icazc  hay     •     •      300 
To  fcncci      •     •     •      I   IS  o 
To  interest  of  capital     7  10  o 


A 


By  60  cwt.  cheese,  at 

2L  2  OS. 

By  20  calves 
By  butter  « 
By  hogs 


•  *••• 


150  o  o 

•  15  o  o 

•  15  o  o 

•  20  o  o 


.    82  so  o 
Profit    .    .    V  •     117  10  o 


£  200    o  o 


200  o  o 


Tliou^h  rhc  produce  of  cheese  in  comparison  with  the  general 
produce  of  die  country  i^  smalU  it  must  not  be  supposed  thit  the 
dciicicncy  arose  from  any  want  of  food,  but  principally  from  the 
cows  being  young  and  of  a  small  breed. 

The  last  species  of  soil  is  the  turf  bog.  The  surface  of  this  soil 
is  of  a  llg^u,  spongy,  tough  texture,  full  of  the  fibrous  roots  of 
plnnf^,  and  wlrhal  so  matted  together,  that  a  spade  or  knife  must 
be  made  very  keen  to  penetrate  it.  Immediately  under  the  turf  or 
svnrd  is  found  a  vein  of  black  moory  sand,  so  unlike  in  its  nature 
to  the  peat  which  lies  underneath,  that  when  cut  with  it  and  dried, 
it  will  fall  off  and  separate  from  it.  This  mould  is  of  good  quality, 
anvl  will  bear  both  natural  and  artificial  grass  in  great  abundance. 
It  is  also  an  excellent  manure  for  clay  or  any  other  heavy  land ; 
this  black  moory  stratum  is  from  one  to  two  feet  in  thickness,  and 
underneath  is  found  the  peat,  which  is  from  three  to  fifteen  feet  ia 


.^^.lid^^t^mmtka 
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•  tTn Jcf  the  peat  is^  »  bed  either  of  clay  or  sand ;  the  peat  is  full 
t)(  fljggy  l^^avcs,-  and  hollow  stalks  of  rushes.  These  vegetable 
matters  are  accompanied  with  a  sabstance  like  pitch,  of  a  bitumiJ 
nous  nature,  which  lies  between  the  stalks  of  the  rushes^  and  the 
leafy  rtmaiai,  and  constitutes  the  inflammable  part  thereof.  It  is 
used  as  the  common  fud  of  the  conntxy»  and  makes  a  ckah  and 
pleasant  fire,  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  dairy. 
An  acre  of  land  will  furnish  an  immense  quantity,  insomuch  that  in 
the  parish  of  Catcott  it  has  been  sold  for  a  term  of  tweiity.one' 
years  as  high  as  thirty  pounds. 

There  is  no  great  dilHcuIty  in  the  mode  of  curing  peat.    In  the 
indnths  of  May  and  June  it  is  cut  out  with  a  keen  instrument  into 
the  shape  of  bricks,  left  single  on  the  ground  for  a  few  days  to  dry,1 
by  which  time  they  lose  part  of  their  moisture,  and  become  firm 
enough  for  piling  in  pyramidal  heaps  of  about  a  waggon  load  each : 
iu  this  state  they  are  compleatly  dried,  and  then  sell  for  los.  per' 
waggon  load  on  the  land  where  they  are  dug*,  and  the  price  of* 
digging  and  carrying  is  five  shillings  per  load.     Though  the  outer 
covering  or  sward  of  this  boggy  land  will  bum,  yet  it  is  not  much^ 
<srecnied  ^s  fuel,  being  soon  consumed.  *  ^ 

:  Before  I  suggest  a  method  of  improving  these  bogs,  let  us  ad« 
Tcrt  to  the  jTrobablc  cause  of  their  present  sterility.  I  conceive 
tlicn  th?t  stagnant  water  Is  the  grand  oj)erativc  principle  which  has 
for  ages  kept  the  superstratum  buoyant,  and  swimming  as  it  were* 
on  its  surface}  this  lifts  up,  and  swells  the  soil,  making  it  shake, 
and  give  way  on  treading.  In  confirmation  of  this  idea  it  is  found) 
that  at.  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet  the  black  earth  becomes  a 
mctc  pulpr  in  which  an  iron  rod  will  descend  with  a  trifling  exer* 
tion  to  the  depth  of  the  clay,  and  it  invariably  happens,  that  xhi 
worse  the  bog  the  deeper  the  clay. 

In  the  third  description  of  land  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
disquisition^  the  clay  is  found  at  the  depth  of  three,  four,  or  five 
feet,  and  gradually  sinks  thence  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  peat  bog^ 
where  it  is  found  at  the  depth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet.  If  there* 
fore  the  surface  of  the  two  sorts  of  land  be  equal,  one  foot  of  stag' 
nadfil" water  on  the  clay  of  the  former  'will  bo  accompanied  with 
ibuiteen  or  fifteen  feet  on  the  clay  of  the  latter.  Such  a  body  of 
water  -cdhtinuaily  remaming  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  (for  in  the 
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jryest  summer  I  conceive  its  diminution  docs  not  exceed  thrca  cr 
four  feet)  cannorfail  of  rendering  the  surface  cold  and  unproduct 
live.  Agreeably  to  this  theory  the  surface  must  rise  in  tlie  wintcfi 
and  subside  in  the  summer  months ;  and  this  is  verified  by  fact,  fc4( 
certain  fixed  bodies  arc  seen  over  the  moor,  at  certain  scasonsj^ 
which  cannot  be  descried  at  others* 

If  these  premises  be  admittedi  it  follows,  that  the  only  radica^ 
cure  must  be  compleat  draining,  and  after  that  burning  the  tnatce4 
surface  ^  tlie  former  I  think  may  be  effected  in  the  nuinncr  before^ 
stated,  and  the  latter  in  the  following  way,  without  any  great, 
difficulty  or  expence. 
In  the  months  of  March  or  April  when  the  land  is  dry,  let  it  be 
^ploughed  as  deep  as  six  strong  horses  can  plough  it ;  this  will  cost 
about  twenty  shillings  per  acre.  In  this  state  let  it  remain  till  the: 
sod  is  dry  enough  to  burn,  then  provide  yourself  with  some  keen  cut- 
ting knives  ofabout  afoot  in  breadth,  the  cutting  part  of  which  should 
be  ot  a  semicircular  form ;  with  these  let  the  plit  be  cut  into  part:^ 
of  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  then  let  your  burners  r(;duce 
them  to  ashes  as  fast  as  possible,  which  being* spread  equally  on  the 
surface  and  ploughed  in,  sow  the  ground  about  the  middle  of  May 
with  cnc  bushel  and  a  half  of  buck  wheat  per  acre,  two  bushels  of 
ray  grass,  and  five  pounds  of  white  Dutch  clover.  The  cost  of  allthif 
^ill  be  ncarl)'  as  follows  per  acre*  » 

First  ploughing     •     •    •    •  .  •  « 

Cutring  ti^e  plit  and  burning  .    «  • 

Spreading  the  ashes      •    •    •     •  • 

Second  ploughing         •    •    •     •  • 

Arrowing :  •  • 

2 1  Bushel  buck  wheat       •     •     •  • 

2  Bushels  of  ray  grass  . ,  •    •  •  %  • 

5  lb.  of  Dutch  cloven        •  .  ,  \  •  • 

Tythc      •    ^    «    •    ,    «    •    «  •' 
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Should  the  subsequent  summer  be  moist,  it  is  probable  chat  the 
produce  of  buck  wheat  might  be  equal  in  value  to  the  expenditure ; 
but  should  it  even  entirely  faili  the  artliiclal  grass  will  ami>Iy  re- 
pay the  expcncc  and  exertion  of  the  husbandman. 

After  the  buck  wheat  is  han^estcd,  let  lateral  trenches  be  cut  w 
the  distance  of  thirty-five  fcpt,  emptying  themselves  into  the 
great  drains ;  these  trenches  should  be  twelve  inches  wide,  and  six* 
teen  inches  deep,  and  will  cost  about  one  penny  per  rope  (twenty 
feet}  or  about  five  shillings  per  acre.  The  contents  of  these 
trendies  bemg  for  the  most  part  black  mould,  will  be  excellent  ma- 
nure for  the  artificial  grass^  and  should  be  spread  thereon  without 
delay.  It  might  be  adviseable  for  the  first  year  or  two,  either  to 
mow  or  feed  with  sheep,  avoiding  the  tread  of  heavy  cattle  till  the 
land  has  fully  subsided^  and  if  clay  or  red  earth  could  be  procured 
within  a  moderate  distance,  give  it  an  occasional  sprinkling  there* 
ivith,  after  the  rate  of  thirty  or  forty  cart  load  per  acre. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  with  this  management,  or  wiih 
something  similar  thereunto,  the  turf  bogs  might  be  all  reclaimed, 
and  made  worth  tweniy-five  or  thirty  shillings  per  acre.  And  as  a 
proof  thereof,  I  need  only  instance  the  v  ist  improvements  already 
made,  and  still  carrying  on  wish  unremitting  assiduity  by  Mr. 
Moxham  of  Glastonbury,  whose  exertions  in  this  way  highly  merit 
the  warmest  encomiums. 

Without  the  assistance  of  the  plough  he  has  by  draining  and 
earthing,  advanced  land  of  the  foregoing  description  from  one 
shilling  per  acre  to  thirty  shillings.  His  expences  it  must  be  al- 
lowed are  great,  for  he  puts  one  hundred  cart  load,  nay,  in  some 
instances,  one  hundred  and  fifty  cart  load  of  red  earth  per  acre, 
ivhich  being  hailed  one  and  a  half  or  two  miles,  the  cost  must  be 
more  than  ten  pounds  per  acre ;  yet  notwithstanding  this  bountiful 
and  expensive  manuring,  the  advance  in  the  value  of  the  land  am- 
ply compensates ;  for  the  present  price  of  these  bogs  is  two  pounds 
per  acre  mfut  and  many  hundred  acres  may  now  be  bought  at  that 
late. 

Mr.  Moxham  contends,  that  a  covering  of  red  earth,  such  as  he 
bestows,,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  kill  the  old  sward ;  and  it  must 
be  admittcdj  that  the  end  proposed  i$  effectually  obtained,  but  then 
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the  land  is  for  some  time  anproductivci  and  theexpcncc  is  also  so 
caormou5>  that  few  farmers  would  have  courage  to  go  through'  so 
costly  an  cx{)crlmcnt. 

How  far  the  plan  of  proceeding  which  I  have  before  suggested 
is,  or  is  not  more  eligible^  I  shall  leave  to  Mr.  Moxham  and  to  my 
readers  to  determine. 

Mr.  Mo3cham  has  phntcd  firs  and  alder  hedges  on  these  bogs 
with  great  successi  and  has  made  various  striking  improvements  to* 
the  great  astonishment  of  his  neighbours)  who  could  not  conceive 
such  things  possible.  In  shorty  he  Is  justly  entitled  to  the  thanks 
not  only  of  the  laboring  poori  but  also  to  those  of  the  community, 
for  his  persevering  industry  and  activity. 

No  country  can  afford  greater  encouragement  either  to  the  gra-  ' 
zingi  dairy  9  cr  corn  farmer,  than  this;  the  salubrity  and  mildness 
of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  and  strength  of  the  soil,  enable  the 
occupier  to  devote  his  hmd  to  either  purpose  with  an  almost  cer- 
tainty of  success ;  and  the  annual  profit  over  and  above  his  rent 
cannot  faii  as  a  source  of  wealth  and  independence.  The  dairy 
farms  are  small,  seldom  exceeding  two  hundred  pounds  per  year; 
the  grazing  farms  are  large  and  very  detached. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  profits  of  the  dairy  exceed  those  of  the 
grazier  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one,  and  as  one  hun« 
(Ircd  pounds  per  year  will  afford  a  comfortable  subsistence  to  a 
family,  small  farms  are  best  calculated*  to  increase  population,  and 
to  rear  up  an  industrious  race  of  independent  yeomanry.  Excepting 
the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  there  are  few  proprietors  who  stand 
seized  of  more  than  six  or  eight  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and 
fur  the  most  part  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  pounds  per  an- 
num, and  more  than  nine- tenths  of  the  land  are  employed  in  pasture* 
'1  he  old  arable  was  found  not  to  pay  for  ploughing,  and  has  there* 
forc  been  laid  down. 

•  Some  few  farmers  however  have  enriched  themselves  by  giving 
four  pounds  per  acre  for  some  rich  dry  and  newly  inclosed  land,  on 
which  they  have  grown  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  for  ten  years 
succcsiivcly,  without  fallow  or  manure  of  any  kind. 

Whcxc  there  is  so  much  to  approve,  I  am  sorry  there  is  any 
thing  to  condenm,  but  truth  compels  me  to  state,  that  a  shameful 
inattention  prevails  as  to  tlieir  breed  of  cattle,  and  scarcely  can  an 
instance  be  produced  of  a  farmer's  giving  r^orc  than  ten  pounds  for 
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ibu]I,.ort'arec  poundi  for  ara.-n;  yet  notwithstanding  tlii 
Bculcct,  ciany  arc  accuitomcd  to  sell  their  home  hied  teai 
tixen,  when  fat,  for  one  hundred  pom^ds ;  and  sheep  in  gr 
lUt.iccj  that  weigh  from  itvcity  to  thitty  pounJa  per  quarti 
clcvureJ  coto  lands  were  formerly  in  open  ccmnion  fields,  1 
rifurt  has  been  made  todivide  and  inclose  them;  the  ten 
fever  (great  part  being  under  the  sec  of  Wells,  and  other 
imdcr  charity  endowments,  and  undct  qitecn  Anoe's  bo 
operatciJ  ai  a  check  to  the  necessary  exchanges.  None 
common  fithl  land*  will  let  for  more  than  fifteen  shilling 
whtreas  if  inrlcjcd  they  would  let  for  twenty-five  shillings 
',  Co'jTrf:  of  croj>5,     i.  Tallow.     2.  Wheat.     3.  Beans  or 

Price  of  Labok, 
III  the  ;iiinmef  s<^ason,  one  shilling  per  day,  with  meat  ar 
in  ilic  winter,  one  shilling  and  two-pence  pur  day,  wltli 
vS  cyder.     Labourers  at  task  work  will  earn  from  two 
bhilUngs  per  Jay. 

r-XtlNn     ASO    HURNIT.Q   USVNOWH, 

,  Frice  of  provisions  something  less  than  in  the  north  eas 
of  thi:  county. 

The  luw  lands  are  badly  wooded,  and  planting  in  gener 
fully  neglected,  particularly  a  very  profitable  part  of  it, 
elm  and  the  wiiloW)  bothof  which  thrive  in  this  soil,  an 
wr  i*  much  wanted  for  the  prirposcs  of  the  fishirmen. 

'i'lie  turnpike  roads  aA:  nearly  in  a  sMte  of  perfection,  ■ 
Tiarelleri  pas.^ing  from  Cross  to  Bridgwater  will  ackn 
The  parochial  in  a  state  of  improvrmcnt)  but  much  mui 
('•one  to  render  a  journey  ibiojgh  this  country  comfo 
p]c«(sing. 

The  e/J  farm  houses  are  ill  constructed  and  improperly 
liatthcifr'iiioncsarc  muchimptoTcd  in  pointof  aniforinit 
larity,  and  coni'cniencc. 

The  tack  rent  leases  are  generally  for  seven  years,  and 
ik'mls  confine  the  quantity  of  land  in  Actual  tillage ;  ll:e  i 
crops,  ihe  mode  of  seeding,  to  sper.d  the  produce  on  the  | 
to. sell  aa  biy,  noc  to  plough  the  meadow  or  pasture  land 
iclu  wttfaout  coOKOtj  and  Sot  w»ai  of  aaeti  to  re-enter. 
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Thoagh  ihcrc  arc  many  things  in  the  practices  of  this  district 
deser\'ing  both  commendation  and  imitation,  I  cannot  help  obfcrrl 
itig,  that  the  process  of  making  hay  is  not  among  the  number.- 

In  this  respect  they  are  the  most  egregious  slovens  I  ever  beheld. 
It  is  no  unusUAl  thing  to  sec  cocks  Of  about  a  load  each' remain  in 
the  fields  two  months  after  they  arc  madci.  and  before  the  rivers 
were  lowered  and  the  country  drainedi  these  cocks  were  frequently 
carried  away  by  a  sudden  flood.  When  conveyed  to  a  large  mow, 
no  care  is  taken  either  in  making  or  securing  it;  it  is  seldom 
^hatched ;  some  indeed  make  their  mows  in  a  conical  form»  by 
which  means  they  suffer  but.  little  injury*  but  for  the  most  part 
they  are  left  flat  on  the  top,  and  the  winter  rains  soak  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom^  without  shame  or  regret  on  the  part  of  the  owner.  ' 
In  their  summer  pastures  they  arc  equally  slothful ;  docks,  thistles, 
nettles,  and  other  wxcds  cover  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  land,  and 
wafted  by  winds,  the  seed  Is  disseminated  on  the  lands  of  their  more 
careful  neighboun.  Oftimes  have  I  observed,  that  where  nature  is 
most  bountiful)  her  gifts  are  least  prized.  l*his  is  the  case  with 
the  farmers  here  ;  so  quick  is  vegetation  even  in  the  winter  season, 
that  the  cattle  (unless  it  be  unusually  severe}  scarce  ever  want  a 
a  bite  of  grass,  and  a  deficiency  of  winter  provender  is  scarcely 
known.  I  presume  it  is  on  the  same  principle  that  the  Scotch 
gardeners  excel  the  English ;  having  more  difiiculties  to  encounter, 
their  exertions  and  care  are  proportionate  thereto.  '    ;    : 

Beibre  I  take  my  leave  of  this  rich  clay- soil,  it  may  not  be  amiftj 
to  say  something  of  their  orchards,  to  the  production  of  which  chiii 
land  is  peculiarly  adapted.  Permit  me  therefore  to  state,  by  v/ay 
cf  encouragement  to  pl<;Qting,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  orchard  in 
this  district  that  will  not  let  for  four  or  five  pounds  per  acrcS  and 
If  the  trees  were  planted  at  proper  distances,  «v/«.  sixty  feet  every 
way,  the  pasture  sufTcn.  but  little  injury ;  the  strength  of  the  ctiil . 
cables  the  trees  to  throw  forth  a  multitude  of  roots  sideways,  ^ear 
the  surface;  it  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that' :they' 
should  be  placed  at  proper  distances.  In  confirmation  of  this  idta^ 
a  tree  thus  placed  in  an  orchard  belonging  to  Mr.  Batt,  of  Mark* 
has  in  many  years  produced  four  hogsheads  of  cyder,  and  the  te- 
nant told  me,  that  he  would  give  for  it  one  guinea  per  jear^  for  a 
term  of  twenty-one  years.  The  tree  is  not  more .  tl-ui  forty  yean 
4  .'-'''.■.    '.■:-:i.    .i.-  •'•/    old? 
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olJ  :  ircht  ot^harJ?!  are  jilantcil  too  clo&c.  The  dciire  c 
^tcat  deal  oP  fruit  upon  a  Hitlc  ground  is  ihc  cause  o 
but  ihc  mrthod  dufcits  the  purpose.  When  an  orch 
pInnleJ,  sixty  feet  appeiir  an  i.-nmcr.sc  distance,  and  I  hJ 
manyt  uho  aclinowledgc  iheadyantag:  of  distance,  feci  I 
mil  so  great  a  vacancy,  and  have  planted  at  ihirLy  feet,  J 
rciolutionof  rooting  up  every  other  tree  at  fifteen 
old;  buiahi!  ihij  i&  scarcely  practicable  ;  after  a  tree  | 
tn  full  liearini^i  an  inaurmounulilc  reluctance  to  cradic.-id 
v.hich  arguincnti,  lioncvcrpoucrful,  cannot  ovcicomc. 

'i'lic  sorts  of  ap;ilc  in  best  estttnatior.  arc,  Royal  Wildil 
Styrc,  Rcdilrcak,  Court  of  Week  Pij'pin,  Pounsci  orl 
Flood  Ilaieh,  Clack  I'it  Grab.  Buc;;].ind,  Mediate 
Royal  Jcrfcy,  Woodcock,  Red  Hedge  I'ip,  Old  Jersey  J 
itrc.ik.  They  are  grafted  on  crab  tiocks  in  ili;  nursery,! 
grors  growing  fruit. 

Ai  soon  as  the  ground  fiir  tl;c  orchard  is  ready,  plant  J 
and  be  particularly  carefiil  net  to  plant  ilicm  deep  in  (hi 
,Aner  about  four  ye.".rs,  lop  their  heads  ami  graft  ther 
fruit  }0U  most  esteem,  taking  care  to  adapt  your  gtJ 
srock.     In  Dihcr  word;,  let  your  grafts,  and   the  trees  I 
heads  you  graft,  he  as  similar  in  respect  to  lusuiiancy  a; 
U.T  this  3  great  deal  depends.     It  ii  found,  that  a  luxu 
grow  ing  graft  will  never  succeed  on  a  slow  growing  stol 
**  ■!.«  ftrta."    It  may  also  be  observed,  tliai  some  e 
of  fruit  arc  naturally  so  slow  of  growth,  that  a  man  \ 
rTantiig fur  himicif,  pl-ints  for  his ^; rand-children  ; 
dcavour  to  force  them  (w  liieh  is  often  uyudidously  dunejB 
uriani   stocks,  you  occasion  diicase.     The  trees  ncvcT 
far^c  or  lasting,  and  the  fruit  will  be  tasteless  and  insipid 

Great  caic  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  trees  uhi 
from  the  nabbing  and  rubbing  of  cattle,  and  more  espcci. 
t)Ul  in  this  res)icci  the  planters  in  this  country  arc  not  v 
live,  rwr  is  there  any  thing  worth  notice  in  their  manal 
the  frutu 

The  average  price  of  tie  article  is  about  thirty  shil 
iiogtbcad. 
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THE    south'  marsh 

IS  bounded  on  the  North  Ea$t>  by  Poldcn  Hilk,  on  ih^  SoutV 
West,  by  the  river  Parrett>  on  the  North  West,  by  Bridgwater 
Bav,  and  on  the  South  East,  by  Ham  Hill,  Sec. 

That  part  thereof  which  lies  nearest  the  sea,  is  higher  than  the 
interior  part,  owing  to  the  great  deposit  of  sea  mud  left  at  the 
high  spring  tides,  for  ages  past ;  and  it  is  also  better  drained,  in 
consequence  of  being  n:ar  the  outlet,  where  the  greatest  fall  of 
draining  exists.  (This  observation  also  extends  to  the  lands  of 
Brent  Marsh,) 

The  river  Parrett  is  the  principal  drain  of  this  marsh.    IJt  has 
no  barrier^  and  the  tide  flows  up  as  far  as  Langport,  filling  it5 
banks,  and  frequently  penning  the  land  floods  over  the  moor,  and 
meadows  adjoining  ;  so  that  near  thirty  thousand  acres  of  fine  land 
arc  frequently  overflown,  for  a  considerable  time  together;  ren- 
dering the  herbage  unwliolsomc  for  the  cattle,  and  the  air  un- 
healthy to  the  inhabitantj.     An  Act  of  Parliament  was  lately  ob- 
tained for  draining  a  considerable  part  of  this  fenny  plain,  called 
K'wg  SeJgmoor,  which  together  v/ith  the  adjoining  inclosed  mea- 
dows now  flooded,  amount  to  about  twenty  thousand  acres.    This 
desirable  end-  is  nearly  accomplished,  by   having  the  outlet  or 
sluice  many  miles  lower,  in  the  river  Parrett,  than  formerly.     No- 
thing could  be  more  unpopular,  at  its  outset,  than  this  under* 
taking,  and  every  obstacle,  which  prejudice  and  ignorance  could 
^u;tscst,  the  promoters  tlicreof  had  to  encounter. 

About  the  year  tCAo  King  James  laid  claim  to  the  soil  of  this 
moor,  and  formed  the  design  of  improving  it  by  a  compleat  drain- 
age ;  but  so  perverse  were  the  owners  of  the  adjacent  lordship) 
commoning  with  their  cattle  on  it,  that  they  opposed  the  scheme 
with  all  their  might ;  and  discerning  that  they  could  make  no  jus;^ 
tifiable  claim  to  the  soil,  offered  to  assign  to  the  king  four  thousand, 
acres,  in  lieu  of  his  right  thereto;  and  to  lay  out  the.residue« 
being  nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-two  acres  amongst 
their  lordships ;  which  being  accepted  of  by  the  king,  there  were 
allotments  then  made  to  each  manor  according  ^to  the  following 
proportions : 

2  .  Names 
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Xaues  at  Makokk, 

J>uttiiitar    .'    .    To  thehcirs  of  Sir  Robert  Cliiche«8| 
SfaiutU      .    ,"  To  Sir  JofinStawel      .     .     . 
5«/»«  Malirt    .     *ro  John  Mallctt,    Esq.     .     . 
Bavidrippi        ,     To  Walter  Lo.ig,  Esq.     .     . 
BraJutj      '.    '.'.,  To  Thomas  Moitlcbury,  Esq. 
Uidditvy   .    .     To  R.  Warr,  Esq.   Sir  R.  StroJc,  i-J 
Mcrffiub  .    .    To  heirs  of  Mr.  Tlovcr     .     .     . 
llighhiM     .     .     To  Henry,  Loid  Guy       .    ■.     . 
J^tiher-hxM      ,    To  heirs  of  Sir  Ed.  Hcxt    .     . 
Beerf      ...     To  Sir  William  Courtney,    &c. 
Ahbnii  ■     .     .    To  Sir  Thomas  Chcckc    .     .     . 
iliriiy    .     ,     .     To  Sit  George  Horsey     .     .     , 
CheJ-xy    '.     .     To  Earl  Pembroke       .     .     .'    . 
Watea  ...     To  Sir  Peter  Van  Lore,  &:c. 
OthiTj    .     .     .     To  Sir  Edward  Trent,  &-c. 
Sameriam      ^    .     To  Thomas  Htll,  Esq.  James  Rise  H 

fiurggrsses,  dc  .  .  . 
Grcjnttii  .  .  To  ih:  heirs  of  Mr.  Watts  . 
FUieiicj  ,  .  To  E:irl  Northampton,  and  Sir  J.  HJ 
Cfnpiou  Dunden  To  Sir  J.  Strangway,  and  Baronet  Pl 
Wali-ia  .  .  .  ToSirThomaiThynne 
Strett      ,     .     .     To  Andreiv  Whittingtoti,  S.C  * 

Total  acres 
*  Besides  for  the  \ 

idimarnndum.     That  these  all-ttmcnts  were  rated  pro« 
after  the  rate  of  two  hundred  andcighry-two  a 
(by  the  perch  of  fifteen  feet}   to  every  hundred  \ 
Geverali. 

In  the  reign  at KingWtlham,  a  iimilar  atiempr  was  I 
act  was  obtained  for  draining  it,  but  by  some  roca: 
operation  was  entirely  frustrated,  This  projected  i 
ptovemcnt  by  dormant  till  the  year  j  775,  when  it  was  I 
Mr.  Alien,  then  member  of  Parliament  for  Bridgwatca 


f  Dufdfle. 
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of  success,  and  highly  impressed  with  the. idea  of  its  importance^, 
hc'purchascd  a  large  number  of  rights,  and  having  obtained,a  sig*f 
nature  of  consents,  went  to  Parliament ;  bet  not  having  iptieresc 
enough  in  the  House,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  opposition,*  atl  hisde-r/ 
losive  prospects  of  profit  vanished,i  aiid  he  found  himself  left  in  s^ , 
small,  but  respectable  minority.    Though  Mr,  Allen  met  with  soV 
warm  an  opposition,  yet  there  were  not  wanting  many  Lords  qt 
Manors  interested,  who  expreflfed  their  decided  approbation  of  tlic,* 
measure,  in  2l  geucral potut  of  virw^  but  objected  to  the  mode,  by, 
which  it  was  conducted »  and  to  the  men  who  were  the  ostensible.* 
movers  in  the  business.     After  this  defeat^  nothing  was  done  till 
the  year  1788,  when  a  meeting  was  held  at  Wells  to  take  into, 
consideration  the  propriety  of  draining  the  faid  moor,  and  dividing^ 
it  into  parochial  allotments.     At  this  meeting  Sir  Philip  Hales  pre- 
sided ;  and  after  much  abusQ  and  0}?position,  fro.n  the  lower  order . 
of  commoners,  who  oi^enly  threatened  destruction  to  those  who  > 
supported  such  a  measure;  the  meeting  wak  diiToIved,   without 
coming  to  any  final  determination.  ,  • 

The  leading  id'^a  was  however  afterwards  pursued  wit^  great  assi-* 
dulty  by  Sir  Philip,  and  his  agent  Mr.  Symes  of  Stowcy ;  and  by  . 
their  persevering  industry,  and  good  management,  matters  were  ^ 
brought  into  such  a  train,  that  application  was  made  to  Parliament 
in  the  session  of  1790,  for  leave  to  biing  in  a  bill  for  draining  and 
dividing  the  said  moor  into  parochial  allotments,  among  thirty 
parishes  and  hamlets  therrin  stated ;  and  also  among  such  other 
pnrislies,  as  may  prove  a  right  to  feeding  the  same.    In  the  spring 
of  1791  this  bill  passed  into  a  law  ;  and  the  commissioners,  acting r 
under  the  powers  thereof,  held  their  first  meetingat  Bridgwater, 
ia  June  1791*  -  -  --    - ,» 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  stating  the  progress  of  this  busincGS, 
merely  to  shew  the  impropriety  of  calling  public  meetings,  with  a 
view  of  gaining  signatures  of  consent;  or.  taking  the  sense  of  the 
proprietors  in  that  way.  At  all  public  meetings *^f  ihis  nature 
which  I  ever  attended,  noise, and  clamor  have  silenced  sound" 
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sense  and  argument.     A  party  generally  attend*  with  a.  professed 
design  to  oppose,  and  ;ruth  and  propriety  bavc  a  host, of  foes  tct^ 
combat, 

R  '  Whoever 
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*  Whoever  therefore  has  an  object  of  this  kind  m  view,  let  him 
acquire  consents  hy privau  a/^flica/ic/: ;  for  I  have  frequently  seen 
the  gooil  cfFccti  thereof  manifested,  by  the  irresistible  influence  of 
truthi  when  coolly  and  quietly  administered  ;  and  it  has  frequently 
happened,  that  nr.eo  hostile  to  your  scheme,  have,  by  difpassionatc 
argument,  not  only  changed  their  scntiinent,  bnt  become  warm 
partizans  in  that  cause,  which  at  first  they  meant  to  oppose. 

This  never  could  have  been  done  at  a  public  meeting  2  for  after 
men  have  once  joined  the  band  of  opi>osition,  their  pride  will  not 
permit  them  to  retreat* 

How  far  the  commissioners  appointed  under  this  act  have  dis- 
charged their  trust,  time  will  shew ;  but  the  general  opinion  of 
their  conduct  seems  to  bi  flattering ;  and  those  who  at  first  sup- 
]>oscd  that  the  act  carried  with  Tt  the  sccis  of  its  own  dissolution, 
&re  brought  to  confess,  that  the  present  appearances  arc  promising. 

It  canno:  but  be  supposed,  tliat  in  the  investigation  of  four  thou- 
sand and  sixty-three  claims,  (of  which  only  one  thousand  seven 
liundred  and  nincry-5ix  are  allowed}  and  in  making  compensation 
for  a  large  portion  of  land,  necessarily  cut  through,  in  making  the 
great  drain,  many  causes  of  oftcncc  must  be  given ;  but  I  trust 
neither  partiality,  negligence,  nor  corruption,  can  be  imputed  to 
'them;  and  if  they  have  erred,  it  has  been  an  error  of  the  head, 
and  not  of  the  hc:trt. 

Previous  to  the  present  drainage,  this  moor  emptied  itself  into 
the  river  Parrett,  some  miles  above  BrIJgwarer,  and  the  fall  froia 
the  moor  was  very  trifling.  Hence  it  followed,  that  the  least  flood 
covered  it  with  v«ater,  and  in  that  state  it  frecuentlv  remained 
many  months.  It  was  at  first  suggested  by  many  people,  whose 
abilities  the  county  held  in  high  cstiiiiation,  that  nothing  more  wai 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  moor,  than  the  opening 
.  and  widening  these  old  outlets ;  but  it  occurred  to  the  commis- 

•  sioners,  that  such  a  partial,  and  ineficctual  mode  of  procedure, 
.could  not  produce  a  radical  cure.  They  therefore  set  themselves 
,  tbout  to  discover  a  convenient  place  of  di&chnrgc  lower  down  la 

tlic  river,  by  which  a  greater  and  more  rapid  descent  might  be 
gained.    •   '      -  '.-•.'    :....:  ' 

•  An  old  sluice  called  Dunbald  Clizc  presented  itself  as  the  de- 
'  wrcd  spot;  and  on  levels  being  taken  by  Mr.  White,  an  eminent 

survcvor. 
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surveyor,  it  appeared  that  on  extraordinary  fall  of  nearly,  ten  fctf 
could  be  acquired ;  and  that  the  descent  from  the  upper  parr  of  ti«c 
moor  to  this  oiulctv  (a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles)  ^vas  nine- 
teen feeti  or  about  one  foot  and  a  half  in  a  mile*  The  only  objec- 
tion \which  could  be  brought  to  the  measure»  arose  from  a  conside- 
ration of  the  great  expencesi  which  must  be  incurred^  by  cu:t:ng 
through  tv/o  miles  and  a  half  of  elevated  land* 

No  alternative  however  presented  itself.  It  appeared  that  tins 
plan  must  be  adopted^  or  the  work  would  be  incomplete.  Justified 
therefore  by  the  concurrent  opinion  of  Mr.  White,  and  of  Mr, 
Jesbop,  (whose  advice  was  taken)  they  proceeded  boldly ;  and  ha- 
ving  erected  at  a  great  cxpencei  and  under  numerous  difEcuUics, 
(arising  from  the  morai.-y  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  it  was 
built)  a  strong  and  substantial  il^ice;  they  procccJed  to  make  a 
chaimcl  or  cut  fifteen  feet  deepi  ten  feet  wide  at  bottonii  and  fifty- 
five  fcec  wide  at  the  top. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  ridicule  which  this  undert^L^n^ 
excited.  Some  thought  the  commissioners  mad;  others,  and  b/ 
far  the  majority,  ascribed  the  boldness  of  the  plan  to  the  liberality 
cf  the  proprietors,  in  alloviing  the  commissioners  three  guineas  per 
day  tor  attendance  and  management ;  and  drew  this  sage  conclu* 
sion,  that  the  work  would  never  be  finished,  but  would  be  pro^ 
tractcd  till  tl;e  expcnccs  nvotiU  equal  the  value  of  the  moor. 

Uninfluenced  by  lettersi  or  by  menaces,  the  commissioners  ]^cr- 
ficverej ;  and  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  principal 
difficulties  overcome ;  aud  of  hearing  those  very  men^  who  wcf e 
most  violent  against  the  measure,  acknowledge  their  errori^  and 
candidly  confess  that  the  work  is  well  executed^  and  promise^  .Co 
>he  effectual. 

It  maybe  necessary,  by  way  of  instruction  to  others  engaged,  in 
schemes  of  the  like  nature,  to  state,  that  had  the  drain  been  made 
less  wide  at  the  top  [a.\d  the  opponents  insisted  that  it  shoul4  h^\^ 
been  only  twenty-six  feet  wide)  it  would  have  colbpscd,:  or  fallen 
together;  as  it  was,  there  were  numcrousi  and  Alarming  ilid^i; 
the  repairing  of  which  cost  a  considerable  sum^  and  ther^.^jmie 
no  doubt,  but  something  of  this  kind,  will  happen  for  y!^r$,  ro 
comei  for  the  substratum  at  the  depth  of  iixtjxp  feet,- is- sQ^soft, 
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and  morassy,  that  it  gives  way  to  the , superincumbent  clay,  md 
rUes  up  in  the  middle  of  the  drain. 

This  cut  from  the  Dunbald  sluice  to  the  moor  (a  distance  of 
about  two  miles  and  a  halQ  cost  four-pence  per  cubic  yard^  or  in 
the  whole  about  three  thousand  two  hundred  pounds;  from  thence, 
the  price  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  depth  and  width.  Expen- 
sive as  this  undenaking  inevitably  must  be,  yet  the  benefit  result- 
ing  from  it,  will  most  amply  repay ;'  for  without  saying  any  thing 
cf  the  injur)-  done  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  circum- 
adjacent  country,  and  which  this  drain,  by  rendering  the  air  more 
salubrious,  will  totally  remove;  we  may- f.iirly  state,  that  the 
probable  improved  value  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  ' 

Though  the  total  amount  of  expenditure  cannot  with*  precision 
be  ascertained ;  it  may  give  some  satisfaction,  if  I  inform  my 
readers,  the  probable  sum  total  thereof.  The  following  statement 
of  the  account  Dr.  and  Cr.  will  approach  pretty  near  the  truth; 
but  let  it  be  understood,  that  this  calculation  is  made  under  the 
idea  of  parochial  sub Jivisions,  without  which  liiile  benefit  will  re- 
suit  either  to  the  public,  or  individuals.  The  principles  which  I 
have  in  my  report  on  the  North  East  District  fixed  as  data,  in- 
controvertible, nuz.  That  all  commons,  however  rich  and  fertile 
the  soil,  are  unproductive  of  profit,  in  consequence,  of  overstoel' 
ingt  must  be  here  adhered  to,  and  this  argument  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  old  inclosures.  Let  a  farmer  put  un  head  of  cattle  into  a 
given  piece  of  ground  where  only/^z;^  should  be  depastured,  and  the 
cattle  will  be  of  less  worth,  after  the  grass  is  consumed,  than  they 
were  before :  Of  what  value  then  is  the  }and  ? 
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To  Act  of  Parlia-  .  > 

mcnt,  and  all  ifi-^  '      ^. 
cidcntal cxppQCCs  .1628  15  p  ,  ,.  .. , 

Interest  of  money 


•  07'1    '   - 


borrowed    •    « 
Commissioners  « 

Clerk     »      » 

Surveyor       • 

Printers     •     • 

Petty  expences 

Land  purchased 

Drains,  sluicesi 
Bridges  and 
roads    •    •     •    tS^^^    ^  ^ 

Award  and  inci- 
dentals      •    •  .      871    5  o 


3500  o  o  . 
5000  .00 
1500.  p  o 

800      O  Q 

300    O  O 

600      0.0 

2800    O  O 


To  which  add  •   32,000    o  o 

For   subdividing 
in  each  parish     iSjOOO    o  O 

To  original  va- 
lue of  the 
mooff  say  ten 
shillings  per 
acre,  at  twen- 
ty-five years 
purchase      •     150,000    o  o 


'   *  .  /     ',.1  r^  ii  fs)  ?t;'.'  n 

'  •    ■•■•^'w.'Tf,',.  o'T*;  :Ax 

V  •    ■ 

-.  ■..'•«,»  r      ■ 

By  1 2,000 acr«s,  at       ^  ^     ,.. 
30s.     per    acre, 
and     25    years 
purchase    •    •   450,060^0  o 

By  improvement  of 
4000  acres  of  ad- 
jacent land,  ios« 
per  acre    «    •     50|00b-  6  b 


I;. 


l... 


I  'f 


Profit 


200,000    o  o 
,    300,000    o  o 


£•  500,000  o  o 


N.  B.  Had  the  commissioners  been  empowered  to  sell  land  at 
the  commencement  of  the  business,  the  expenditure  would  have 
been  reduced  5000U  by  the  dififeience  10  the  interest  accompt. 
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This  IS  not  the  only  improvement,  for  by  the  addition  of  such  a 
qu.intity  of  rich,  and  productive  grass  land,  the  upland  incIoiure3, 
and  common  fields  may  be  greatly  advanced  in  value.  In  short,  it 
is  difficult  to  point  out  all  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  from  this 
grand,  but  arduous  undertaking ;  beside,  though  the  original  value 
of  the  moor  per  acre  is  stated  to  be  ten  shillings,  this  is  done  merely 
vrith  a  vic\«^  to  give  the  arguments  against  the  inclosure  the  greatest 
weight ;  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  just,  to  have  stated 
2t!i  value  at  five  shillings  per  acre,  or  even  less  than  tliat,  for  a  ri2ht 
of  stocking  could  be  rented  for  half  a  guinea  ]vcr  year. 

Nor  is  the  improved  value  at  all  exaggerated.  On  the  contrary, 
I  am  confident  it  will  exceed  thirty  shillings  pi-r  acre;  for  even  in 
thi?i  dry  summer,  three  tons  of  hay  per  acre  have  been  cut  on  in- 
closed lands  adjoining,  or  near  the  mcor,  the  soil  of  which  lands 
is  in  no  respect  better  than  that  of  the  mccr. 

Beside  King's  Scdgmoor,  there  arc  other  similar  tracts  of  land 
on  th^  adjacent  rivers  Tone,  and  Yco,  on  which  no  improvement 
has  yet  been  attempted  ;  namely  Kormoor,  near  Norta  Petherton, 
Stanmoor,  Currymoor,  West  Sedgmoor,  Sec,  near  North  Curry, 
Wc5t  Moor,  near  Kingsbury,  Wet  Moor,  near  Mucheliiy,  amount- 
ing in  the  wliole  to  about  ten  thousand  ncres  indc|»cndcnt  of  mimy 
thousand  acres  of  low  flooded  inclosed  landsj  which  miglit  be 
greatly  improved  by  judicious  draining. 

These  lands  arc  for  the  most  part  far  superior  in  their  quality  to 
Kir.g  Sedgmour ;  and  the  example  now  set  before  them,  will,  I 
trust,  remove  the  mist  from  the  proprietors  eyes,  and  make  tLcm 
:»ce  in  a  true  light  their  own,  and  the  public  intercut. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  hear  Vj  my  astonibhmcct,  tliai  at  a 
meeting  held  a  few  days  since  at  Borough  Bridge,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  into  consideration  the  inclosing,  and  draining  of  Scan- 
moor  and  Curryinoor,  the  same  .was  objected  to  by  tl\c  a^cu/s  of 
Lady  Chatham  and  Mr.  Fortman,  and  by  Mr,  Brickdale  and  other 
proprietors  in  persQn^ 

These  lands  would  fairly  be  worth  forty  shillings  per  acre  the- 
moment  they  were  drained  and  divided ;  and. if  taken  from  the  te- 
nants, the  original  estates  would  not  be  reduced  in  their  annual 
value  oae  farthir^g^    But  on  this  subjecty  I  have  before  .enlarged 

very 
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very  fuliyi  ^nd  shall  therefore  only  remark  to.' those  who  are  in* 
'  fiuenced  by  a  hunaane  regard  to  the  right,  and  comfor;  of  the  ^ot* 

ta<^ri  that  very  few^. habitations  of  that  description  are  to  be  fouad/; 

near  these  moors ;  and  a  great  part  of  those  which  do  existj.pos&esst 

rights,  which  when  dividedj  may  be  worth  two  or  thrpc  bundrjcd^ 

pounds,  and  if  soId»  will  enable;  a  man  to  rent  an  estate  of  ono^ 

hundred  pounds  per  annum,. and  to  keep  twenty  or  thirty  cows,  Lv; 

the  management  whereof  his  whole,  family  \vouId  ibecome  useful>. 

and  habits  of  industry,  care,  andceconomy,  would  by  degrees  be  t 

established.  . .     .     ^•    ■ 

Adjt>ining  this  extensive  plain  on  jhe  south  side,  lies  a  tract  of 
'elevated  land,  composed  principally  of  sea  sand,  and- shells;  well. 

adnpted  to  the  purposes  of  tillage,  and  in  its  nature  so  fertile,  that 
potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  hops,  madder,  liquorice,  and  indeed  al» 
most  every  root,  or  plant  useful  in  husbandry,  might  be  groviii  on 
It  in  liigh  perfection, 

Tlie  arable  is  for  the  most  part  in  common  fields,  and  though 
exhausted  by  constant  cropping,  lets  for  near  thirty  shillings  per 
acre.  The  wheat  produced  is  of  prime  quality ;  and  as  to  barley, 
it  Is  supposed  that  Ched-zoy>  Westonzoyland,  Middlezoy,  and 
Oihcry,  produce  the  best  in  the  county.  Were  the  common  ficlJ 
lands  of  these  parishes  divided  into  separate  property,  a  portion  of' 
the  new  allotments  in  Sedgmoor  annexed ;  and  the  whole  comprized 
in  farms  of  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  per  year,  and  let  to  some 
enlightened  sheep  and  turnip  farmers,  these  parishes  might  vie  with: 
any  in  the  kingdom,  both  as  to  the  quantiij  and  qualify  of  produce  ; 
but  this  cannot  be  ctFectcd  whilst  the  lands  are  held  by  the  present 
tenure.  They  arc  now  occupied  by  small  farmers  holding  under 
lives,  some  one  life,  some  tv.'o,  and  a  few  three,  withoit  any 
power,  or  prospect  of  renewing.  [" 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  all  Lords  of  Manors  possessing  estates 
leased  out  on  lives,  would  continue  to  grant  renewals;  and  by  sol 
doing,  I  verily  think  they  would  promote  their  own  interest;  for 
though  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  thcleasing  out  a  property 
upon  three  lives,  at  the  usual  price  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  pur«. 
chase,  is  onfavorable  to  the  interest  of  tlie  gtwitor,  yet  I  think  that  • 
when  an'cstatc  has  been  so  leased  out,  it  is  more  his  interest  to 

renew, 
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fcitswi  than  to  ran  against  the  Iivci;  for  wlien  com;^'. 
of  money,  hs  let  against  the  icvenionary  income^  the  In 
■u-allowcd  up.  Great  advantages  vould  also  result  to  so 
the  general  adoption  of  such  a  sie3sure>  for  it  is  well  h 
CBtatet  falling  into  hand,  arc  greatly  reduced  in  value, 
(trictiona  in  the  lease  be  ever  so  judidous.  In  confirniat 
idea,  do  wc  not  scs  that  lands  held  under  the  church,  un 
lations,  and  under  charity  endiwments,  Arc  wicK  tuif 
taiw,  are  nearly  in  as  good  a  state  as  freehold  property  ; 
to  be  distinguished  from  lands  held  under  piiv^iie  Loi 
such  renewal  is  frequently  withheM.  Various  arc  the 
icspeciiog  the  comparative  advantage  attending  the  ^ 
freehold  and  leasehold  property.  In  favor  of  the  former 
r.il,  nnd  indeed  laudable  pride  of  man  steps  in,  and  dci 
termines.  Most  men  wish  to  possess  property  indcpcn 
controul,  and  the  suits,  and  services  exacted  under  r.iany 
a  relict  of  feudal  tyranny,  highly  disgusting  to  men,  for 
(lorn  and  independence ;  but  let  us  have  rccourcc  to  C\\ 
we  sliall  find  that  two  men  starting  together  •with  ouc  ih^ 
huTtdnd fataidt  tacb,  and  purchasing,  the  one  a  f(\:ehQld 
fifty-six  pounds  per  annumi  at  twent}--£ve  years  purchasi 
other  a  leasehold  for  three  lives,  of  one  hundred  pounds  f 
at  fourteen  years  purchase,  would  be  in  very  difictcnt  si 
the  end  of  twenty-one  yean.  Calculating  the  interest 
five  per  cent,  and  allowing /<&rM  renewals  at  two  yi;ars 
(clear  income)  the  leaseholders  estate  of  one  hundred  p 
annum  (nett)  would  at  the  ex^ration  of  twenty-one  year 
S305I.  18s.  od.  and  die  freeholders  estate  of  fi&y-s 
annum  (nen)  would  at  the  expiration  of  the  same  term, 
i<)eol.  11.  od.  as  the  following  cakqUtion  will  conlirm. 
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Freeholders  loss  at  five  per  cent     ;    .    •    i    . .  .     goo    i  o 
Leaseholders  profit  at  ditto      •  .•     •     •    •    •    ,      '94'   so 


"♦^ 


Difference        •••••••••••^    694    3  o 


AT.  J?.  A  deduction  must  be  made  from  Leaseholders  proGr^ 
for  Lords  rent  and  Hcrriotts,  nnd  something  from  freeholders 
lossi  for  increasing  value  of  timbcr»  but  these  will  not  invalidate 
the  general  conclusions. 

The  great  cause  why  leaseholds  are  held  in  low  estimation  by  the 
commonalty,  arises  from  the  improvidence  of  the  general  holdersy 
wlio  for  the  most  pare  expend  the  whole  income  of  their  estates^ 
without  laying  hy^  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  renewal ;  hence  it  fol« 
lows,  that  their  estates  fall  into  handj  and  the  owners  are  reduced 
from  a  state  of  comparative  affluence,  to  beggary  ;  at  which  events 
the  general  exclamation  is,  ivbo  nvould  ha^ve  Uauhold propertj  ? 

The  declivities  of  the  hills  north,  and  east  of  Sedgmoor,  are  as, 
barren,  as  those  before  stated  are  productive.  The  finer  particles 
of  the  soily  have  for  ages,  been  washed  into  the  moor,  by  heavy 
rains ;  and  the  remaining  mould  is  shallow  and  sterile.  When  the' 
moor  is  drained,  and  made  productive,  this  lost  fertility,  may  be 
in  some  degree  restore  J ,  by  carrying  the  produce  of  the  moor  to' 
the  Uplands,  either  by  the  sheep  fold,  or  by  consuming  the  hay 
thereon* 

A  great  part  of  these  high  lands  are  in  tillage,  but  the  expence. 
of  ploughing  is  so  great,  and  the  produce  so  small,  that  it  is  matter 
of  astonishment  to  me,  how  the  farmer  can  gain  a  livelihood. 
Somerton  and  Compton  Dundon,  two  considerable  parish'^s  to  the 
eastward  of  Scdgmoor,  are  for  the  most  part  the  property  of  the  , 
earl  of  Ilchester ;  and  I  know  no  parishes  in  the  county  so  suscep* 
tiblc  of  improvement.     The  arable  lands  in  common  field  lie  so  . 
detached,  and  divided^  and  the  estates,  farm-houses,  ^c.  are  on 
the  whole  so  badly  disposed,  that  vast  improvements  might  be  made  y 
by  judicious  exchanges,  and  by  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  pro- 
perty.    The  soil  is  naturally  good,  and  around  the  town  of  So« 
mercon  is  a  multitude  of  gardens,  which  supply  the  adjacent  roar* 
keUj  even  so  far  as  Wells  and  Shepton  Mallett»  with  early  peas, 

beans. 
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bcansy  pot;itocS|  ^'c.  and  in  the  month  of  August  with  cucumbcri 
by  cart  loads ;  thckc  they  raise  on  hillocks,  under  which  is  phccj 
about  two  bubhels  of  iorj^dung,  collected  in  King's  ScJgmoor  by 
children,  and  brought  to  their  gardens  on  the  bucks  of|  or  dmwn 
in  carts  by^  asses. 

There  is  a  large  market  held  every  three  weeks  at  Somcrton 
during  the  summer  months,  and  to  itj  is  brought  an  immense  num- 
ber of  sheep,  principally  of  the  Dorset  breed,  together  with  oxen 
and  other  cattle ;  these  are  purchased  by  graziers  occupying  the 
rich  grass  lands  of  the  county. 

On  the  summit  of  Poldcn  Hill  the  com  lard  is  for  the  most  pan 
in  common  field,  and  under  the  following  course  of  husbandry, 
wheat,  beansi  fallow.  The  general  produce  ci  wheat  twelve 
bushels  per  acre,  and  of  beans  the  same;  very  little  barley  or 
oats ;  but  in  the  inclosed  fields^  clover  and  vetches  thrive  exceed* 
ingly ;  and  if  the  farmers  were  to  have  more  of  those  articles,  and 
plough  less,  they  would  find  their  account  in  so  doing,  for  nothing 
will  bring  a  farmer  to  poverty,  so  soon  as/wr  com  Inn  J. 

From  the  nature  of  the  stone  on  the  surface,  as  well  as  from  some 
trials  lately  made  with  the  borer,  I  have  reason  to  think  that  on 
the  northern  declivity  of  Poldcn  Hill,  may  be  found  a  vein  of  marl 
wlilch  pusses  through  the  parishes  of  Cosslngton,  Chilton,  Ed. 
dington,  Catcott,  Shapwick^  and  Ashcott,  and  from  thence  ex* 
tends  to  Butlei^h  and  Kingsweston.  Should  it  prove  of  good  qua- 
lify, the  discovery  will  be  highly  important,  and  be  the  means  of 
advancing  the  lands  to  treble  their  present  value.  This  marl  has 
been  tried  at  Butleigh  and  Kingsweston,  and  I  believe  with  sue- 
cos;.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  same  vein  extends  to  Varling- 
t^n,  near  Castle  Cary,  where  it  has  been  dug  and  used  with  great 
-adxantngc  by  J.  Rogers,  Esq.  whose  improvements  both  in  agrU 
culture  and  planting  are  very  meritorious. 

I  cannot  pass  over  this  neighbourhood  without  noticing  the  plea* 
^ant  and  fertile  paribh  of  Castle  Car}*,  which  both  in  respect  to 
soil,  and  climatCj  cannot  well  be  excelled.  I  could  wish  some 
spirited  agriculturist  would  here  try,  whether  the  exclusive  power 
of  growing  good  hops,  is  confined  to  Hants,  Kent^  and  a  few  other 
epuntlcs.    The  laxrlancy  of  the  wild  hopf  the  richness  and  depth 

of  tbc  soUji'  the  mildness  of  climaturei   and  the  security  from 
a  violent 
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violent  winJsi  all  conspire  to  render  such  a  speculation  promising^. 
The  consumption  of  the  county  in  this  article  is  immcnsei  and  I 
luvc  no  doubt  but  I  could  select  In  difTcrent  parts  of  i(|  many  hun* 
drcd  acres,  as  well  adapted  to  this  culture,  as  any  lands  at  Farnham» 
and  at  one  fourth  the  price  which  is  there  given,  beside  a  mucli 
easier  access  to  nunurc  of  all  kinds,  and  a  greater  and.  cheaper 
supply  of  poles. 

In  Castle  Cary  potatoes  are  grown  on  a  very  large  scale>  and  it  u 
no  unusual  thing  to  get  one  hundred  and  sixty  sacks  (two  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  each)  per  acre,  the  average  price  about  five  shil- 
lings  per  sack. 

Proceeding  to  the  eantward,  and  passing  by  the  town  of  Briitonj 
you  get  into  the  woodlands  bordering  on  Wiltshire^  which  extend 
from  Pen  Sclwood  to  within  three  miles  of  Froome. 

This  forest  was  disafforested  about  the  seventh  of  Charles  I,  and 
divided  into  three  portions,  one  whereof  was  allotted  to  the  Lords 
of  Manors,  another  to  the  Commoners,  and  a  third  to  the  Crown. 
The  latter  was  sold  off  to  the  adjoining  landholders;  Sir  Richard 
Hoarci  fiart.  Thomas  SouthcotCi  Esq.  the  Duke  of  Somerset^ 
William  Beckford,  Esq.  the  Earl  of  Corke^  and  the  Marquis  ox 
Bath,  are  the  owners  of  the  greater  part  of  the  woods  now  remain- 
ing. No  great  quantity  of  woodland  in  this  tract  of  country  has 
been  grubbed  within  the  last  forty  years,  but  much  new  ground 
has  been  planted  during  that  period,  particularly  on  the  hills  be-' 
longing  to  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  Mr.  Beckford,  and  Sir  Richard 
Hoare,  very  much  to  the  profit  of  the  owners,  as  well  as  to  the 
ornament,  aad  convenience  of  the  countr)% 

ThoFC  woodlands  arc  in  general  in  a  state  of  coppice  wood,  with 
an  intermixture  of  timber,  chiefly  oak ;  but  the  soil,  particularh* 
ill  the  valHcs,  being  in  general  of  a  string,  yellow  clay,  is  of  so 
cold  and  retentive  a  nature,  that  vegetation  is  exceedingly  slow,' 
and  the  oak  trees,  though  springing  up  spontaneously  in  grea: 
abundance,  are  so  apt  to  get  mossy,  and  dead  topped,  that  few  of 
them  come  to  a  large  size ;  and  yet  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to* 
good  inland  markets,  which  are  never  overstocked  with  under- 
wood or  timber,  the  profit  from  woodland,  under  any  tolerable' 
dtgre^  of  management  J  may  be  fairly  taken  at  nearly  double  the 
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vilue  of  the  adjciaing  land>  inanarablci  or  pasture  state;  and  die 
profit  arising  fioai  the  new  planted  hills,  particularly  the  sandy 
parts  of  thea)>  has  been  in  maay  instances  nciir  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
wngir;al  exptnce  of  planting  and  fencing. 

Surely  no  greater  inducement  cr.n  b:  held  out  to  the  owners  to 
preserve  the  old  woods,  or  to  plant  :;cw  ones,  in  soils  and  situa- 
tions so  favorable  to  their  growth ;   and  in  a  country  that  would  . 
auffcr  very  materially  for  want  of  wocd,  if  deprived  of  this  re- 
source. 

But  as  the  profit  arising  from  these  woods  depends  very  much  on 
the  mode  of  management^  it  will  not  be  thought  improper  to  give  • 
a  few  general  rules,  taken  from  the  apj^carance  of  such  of  those 
woods  as  are  au///  nonaged^  to  the  owners  of  those  woods  that  have 
a  very  diiTcrcnt  appearance ;  and  that  appearance  not  occasioned  by 
any  apparent  disadvantages  of  soil  or  situation. 

The  natural  dsfcct* of  these  woods,  particularly  that  part  of  them 
which  abounds  with  oak  timber,  has  already  been  stated  to  be  the 
klowness  of  their  growth.    Tliis  proceeds  from  three  causes. 

isr.  The  native  coldness  of  the  •.oil. 

2d.  The  exposure  of  a  great  part  of  the  woods  to  the  south 
west  wind. 

And,  3.  The  injury  the  woods  receive  from  cattle. 

In  proportion  as  these  defects  have  been  obviated  by  art,  the 
woods  may  be  said  to  be  well?  or  ill  managed.  Draining  the  cold, 
wet  parts  of  them,  ts  the  obvious  romedy  of  the  first  mentioned 
defect.  Screening  them  from  winds,  by  skirting  with  Scotch  fir, 
and  other  hardy  plants,  and  keeping  them  moderately  thick  of 
timber,  arc  the  best  renicdics  for  the  second.  But  both  these  re- 
medies will  be  useless,  unless  a  strict  attention  be  paid  to  the 
%fences,  so  as  to  keep  the  woods  from  being  cropped  by  cattle. 
Thib  is  particularly  hurtful  to  slow  growing  timber,  and  by  it  these 
woods,  ^(though  in  very  few  icistances  subject  to  common  rights) 
are  very  materially  injured* 

Wherever,  as  is  the  case  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  woods,  oak 
timber  is  the  natural  produce  of  the  3oil,  it  should  by  all  means  be 
encouraged,  and  as  its  growth  to  a  certain  period  is  usually  very 
rapid,  and  afterwards  altogether  as  slowj  it  ahottld  be  cue  when 
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that  period  of  stagnation  commencesi  and  a  fircsh  set  let  tip  ta 
supply  the  deficiency. 

There  are  many  instances  in  these  woods^  where  ialthough  the 
underwood  cannot  by  the  best  management  be  made  worth  mote 
than  eight  pounds  per  acre  at  sixteen  years  growth,  yet  at  least 
twelve  small  oaks  worth  twenty  shillings  a-piece»  may  be  cut  regu« 
larly  at  every  round  of  the  wood»  from  every  acre«  and  that  with- 
out injary  to  the  underwood* 

-  No  system  will  pay  equal  to  this ;  the  underwdod,  instead  of 
suffering  from  the  multiplicity  of  trees,  will  absolutely  be  better 
th^n  without  any.  The  shelter  afforded  by  these  trees  making 
amends  for  the  damage  done  by  the  dropping  from,  them  {  es])e- 
cially  as  ash  underwood,  on  which  the  value  of  coppice  wood 
greatly  depends  in  tliis  country^  (and  which  does  not  grow  well 
under  the  dropping  of  timber)  docs  not  in  general  thrive  weU  in 
these  cold  soils* 

The  underwood  that  thrives  best  in  them  is  oak,  willow,  aldCfp 
and  above  all  pirc/f.  Thes^  kind;  of  wood  wiU,  if  proper  attention 
is  paid  to  them,  be  fit  to  cut  at  sixteen  years  growth ;  if  cut 
ofcencr  the  wood  will  scarcely  be  large  enough  for  the  purposes  of 
the  country ;  and  if  suffered  to  stand  much"  longer^  the  timber  it 
apt  to  receive  a  check  from  the  cold  winds,  when  deprived  of  the 
shelter  of  the  underwood.  The  coal  pits  of  Mendip  furnish  a  never 
failing  market  for  the  poles  of  this  underwood,  and  the  demand 
for  the  domestic  uses  of  the  country  is  fully  sufficient  for  the  resi* 
due ;  and  as  not  only  this  end  of  the  county  of  Somenetrhut  also  the 
adjoining  part  of  Wiltshire,  depend  on  these  woods  for  oak  tim* 
beiy  the  demc^qd  is  and  always  will  be,  equal  to  tlie  supply. 

Sometime^  charcoal  is  burnt  for  the  use  of  the  manufacturers* 
The  wood  is  then  cleaved  and  heaped  into  what  is  called  a  cord  of 
wood,  the  dimensions  of  which  are 

8  Feet  4  Inches  long, 
4  Do      4    Do       high, 
2  Do      2    Do      broad* 
•    The  price  of  cleaving  and  heaping  from  twenty-two  pence  t#. 
two  shillings  and  three-pence  per  cord.    The  expences  of  burning 
one  hundred  cord  of  wood,  the  value  of  whicU  for  fad  is  six  shil- 
lings per  ^ord,  may  be  thus  estimated ; 
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'  Cibin  for  the  man 

Burning  263  laclcs  of  charcoal,  at  6d.  per  uclc 

flailing  Do.  at  Oi.  per  taclc 

Unloading 

Wear  and  tear  of  wcki 


leo  Cord  of  wood  valued  a*  fuel,  at  6t. 


PRODUCE 
963  Sacki.  of  9  bushels  eacht  at  4s.  lo^d.  per  jack 
From  which  deduct 


Balance  in  favor  of  charcoal  in  comparison  u-iih  fire 
wood      .      .       •       ■■     


A*  to  the  new  planted  woods,  particularly  ihast 
parts  of  Rodenbury  Hill,  Withara  Park,  an.!   Kin 
although  alt  kinds  of  wood  grow  well  upon  them  (an  J 
upon  the  sandy  parts  of  them)  provided  they  are  plamil 
Bufficiently  large  to  shelter  themielves  from  the  wir 
appears  to  grow  so  well  as  fir,  and  particularly  £f«/i^r.l 
sionaimixturcof  silver  fir,  spruce  fir,  and  larch,   on  s 
best  and  most  sheltered  spots,  and  a  general  thin  mixiul 
and.other  forest  trees,  add  certainly  very  much  to  thel 
teau/Jr  o(  t\ie  ptanUtions  in  which  they  have  been  intrJ 
in  point  of  fre/U  the  Scots  fit  stands  unc(|U3lIc(}|  fori 
growth,  for  superiority  in  value,  when  grown,  andabi 
its  ability  to  bear  the  cold  exposure  of  the  country. 

There  are  instances  on  these  hills,  on  laAd  not  w< 
of  pasturage  three  shillings  per  acre,  that  planianons  of  I 
thirty  years  old,  are  now  worth  eighty  pounds  per  acrcl 

*  Thii  ii  proved  bir  tilting,  ibat  it  right  feet  and  a  h<lf  ili 
■nd  forty  Ireri  (Und  on  an  ac'c )   Mid  ihit  tbc]r  are  worth  it 
two  itul-inp  aed  tixpeiKe  CKb.        ' 
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demand  for  this  kind  of  wood  increases  as  fast  as  its  uses,  becoxiid 
more  and  more  known.  A  great  encouragement^surely  to  covet 
the  residue  of  the  land  of  this  description  with  plantations ;  ef pe- 
cially  vrtieti  it  is  considered  that  this  kind  of  application  of  the 
land,  not  only  contributes  so  wonderfully  to  the  improvement  of 
the  estate  on  which  it  is  made,  and  to  the  employment  of  the  poor 
of  the  nclghbourhoodi  but  that  it  also  adds  so  much  to  the  bcaiityy 
the  comfort,  and  the  convenience  of  the  country  for  many  miles 
round. 

The  coldness  and  sourness  of  the  soil  of  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  particularly  of  those  parts  that  were  once  in  woodland,  tend 
much  to  depreciate  its  value  in  cultivation,  cither  as  arable,  or 
pasture  land. 

In  an  arable  state  it  produces  few  sorts  of  grain  kindly.  It  will 
net  at  all  do  for  barley ;  it  is  in  general  too  poor  and  stubborn  for 
beans,  and  only  a  very  favorable  season  can  insure  a  good  crop  of 
oats ;  wheat  is  its  favorite  crop,  and  this  is  sometimes  late  in  ripen- 
ing, and  is  frequentl}'  purchased  at  tlic  loss  of  two,  or  three  years 
xcsu  and  of  more  dung  than  the  pasture  part  of  the  country  can 
afford  to  lose.  And  the  peculiar  inaptitude  of  this  soil  to  return  to 
grass,  after  it  has  been  once  ploughed,  (and, more  especially,  as  is 
too  often  the  case  where  it  has  been  bumbeaked)  is  an  insuperable 
objection  to  its  being  used  in  any  kind  of  convertible  husbandry. 
In  a  state  of  grass  land,  the  lateness  of  the  spring,  and  consequent 
length  of  the  winter,  reduce  its  value  very  much,  even  in  the  only 
mode  of  application  to  which  it  is  at  all  adapted,  vtz.  *^  the 
Dairy." 

The  great  improvement  of  which  the  cold  part  of  this  country 
is  capable,  may  be  expressed  in  a  few  words,  "  Shorten  the  Win« 
ter.''  This  is  to  be  done  principally  by  draining  off  the  superfluous 
water,  as  the  springs  of  so  many  principal  rivers,  viz.  the  From^, 
the  Ctf/f,  and  the  Br^M  rise  ia  this  neighbourhood,,  the  land  must 
every  where  be  full  of  it ;  and  secondly,  by  treading  the  wet  land 
as  little  as  possible  in  the  winter ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  winter 
haining,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  and  of  course  mowing  early  in 
the  summer,  and  endeavouring  a:)  much  as  possible  *  to  mow  and 
feed  cycry  piece  of  land  alternately. 

T  a  Nothing 
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••  tCothlng  has  contribated  more  to  the  improrcracnt  of  the  colj, 
'ivct  parts  of  this  coontiy,  than  the  plan  which  seems  daily  to  gain 
•ground,  of  building  sheds  for  housing  cattle  in  the  winter.  This 
not  only  prevents  the  land  from  1)cing  poached  out  in  wee  seasons. 
V.  hereby  the  sward  is  frequently  trod  out  of  sighti  but  also  pro- 
duces  dung  of  which  the  land  is  so  much  in  wanty  and  of  which  it 
has  hitherto  had  so  little  ;  it  being  a  well-known  fact,  that  mlahy 
pieces  of  land  have  been  constantly  mown  fvery  year  within  ttc 
memory  of  man,  and  that  frequently,  not  earlier  than  Augt/srV 
without  the  least  return  of  dung,  or  any  other  manure  whatever, 
save  only  the  assistance  supposed  to  have  been  given  them  by  the 
(bddcring  of  cattle  thereon  in  the  winter*  and  which  in  wet  sea- 
tons  has  certainly  done  more  harm  than  good. 

Those  parts  of  this  district  which  have  a  covering  of  red  loami 
particularly  in  Witham  ParlCi  and  those  which  lie  on  the  deep  sand 
vein,  which  runs  throngh  Kiimington  and  Yarnfieldi  have  been 
much  improved  by  chafic,  from  Bradley,  Long-Knowl,  &c.  and  by 
this  assistance,  may  be  very  profiubiy  kept  in  tillage ;  but  the  want 
of  a  permanent  manure  for  the  cold  clays,  which  comprise  the 
greater  part  of  this  district,  is  a  very  great  objection  to  the 
ploughing  them  at  all,  and  a  strong  recommendation  to  the  keeping 
them  in  a  state  of  pasturage. 

Wicrcver  there  is,  in  thin  cold  country  an  appendage  of  arable 
land  to  a  dairy  farm,  and  which  is  certainly  not  only  useful,  but 
absolutely  neccisary  on  account  o(:* straw  for  making  dung;  care 
ihould  be  taken  to  prevent  the  tenant  from  using  any  jiart.  of  the 
stall  dung  on  the  arable  land,  so  as  to  oblige  him  to  buy  lime,  rags, . 
a5hc9,  and  such  iikc  for  the  latter,  and  to  reserve  the  whole  of  the 
stall  dung  for  the'grass  land. 

Every  enconragemcnt  should  also  be  given  to  induce  the  tenant 
to  under  drain  the  land,  or  if  the  landlord  has  already  made  the. 
drains,  to  preserve  them.  He  should  also  be  obliged  to  mow,  atvil 
feed  the  land  alternately,  and  induced  by  proper  cattle  shedsj  to. 
take  his  cattle  oS*  tl)e  wet  lands  sometime  in  November,  whereby : 
he  would  not  only  save  treading  out  his  land,  bur  als.o  be  enable^ 
to  get  early  grass  ;  he  wouM  by  that  means  alsQ  be  enabled  to  moif 
early  in  the  summ^ti  and  of  cour:c  to  ge(  %  good  c^op  of  after 

grass. 
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•  grnss,  which  he  may  preserve  till  a  latct  period  in  autumn^  and  by 
thus  shortening  the  wivLtCT-atihib  ends^  bC'inay  be  enabled,  by  art 
tQ  reduce  it  nearly^  to  the  length  it  generally  is>  '\A  more  favored 
iituationsf  and  thereby  in  a  great,  measure'  cure  the  gnat  matiural 
itjtcl  of  the  country.  >  •      .),....  .•         ,, 

A  scheme  is  on  foot  for  cutting  a  ^navigable  canal  through  this . 
part  of.  the  county.    It  is  to  commence  at. Poole; in  Dorsetshire* 
and  ro  terminate  at  the  junction  of  the  Kennet  and  Avon»  with  the 
Bath  and  Somersetshire  coal  canal*   If  this  should  be  accomplishedf 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  many  advantages  would  result  therefrom* 

Exclusive  of  the  anides  of  coal,  corn^  &c.  which  would  be  con<* 
veyed  by  this  canal,  the  salterns  of  Lymingtooj .  .which  have  for 
some  years  ceased  to  work,  would  be  revived,  and  the  county  of 
Somerset  be  supplied  with  salt  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  and  of  a  ^ 
quality  superior  to  the  Droitwich.  The  Purbecki  and  Portland 
stone,  would  be  conveyed  at  an  easy  expence>  and  the  timber  of 
the  forest  of  Selwood  would  In  return  be  taken  to  Portsmouth,    la 

'  • . 

shorti  the  advantages  of  such  a  canal  are  so  jnaiiifoldy  that  a  rccnpi*, 
tulation  thereof  would  take  up  more  time  tluaat  present  I  can. 

'  Leaving  these  forests,  and  advancing  south w^d,  we  pass  through^ 
a  rich  fertile  country,  extending  from  Wincanton  through  YeovIIiJ 
toCrewkernc;  here  flax  and  hemp  are  cultivated  in  great  abun« 
dance,  the  value  of  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  skill  and  spirit; 
with  which  it  is  ailtivated, 

A  erop  of  flax  greatly  depends  both  on  the  management  of  the  - 
land  previous  to  mowing,  and  on  the  goodness  of  the  seed.    >  •  ^ 

To  raise  it  to  advantage  it  should  be  sown  on  new  broke  up 
ground,  ploughed  once,  and  the  surface  hacked.    It  should  b« 
harrowed  once  before  sowing,  and  twice  after. .  Seed  imported 
from  Riga,  and  sold  at  about  fourteen  shillings  the  bushel  is..tp  be 
preferred ;  and  the  produce  for  two  or  three  years  may^  without), 
change,  besown again ;  April,  and  the  beginning  of  May  ar& the 
months  foi  sowing,  and  the  quantity  two  bushels  and  a  half  per- 
acre. 

-  >  The  great  damage  done  to  flax  in  its  growth,  is  by  weeds ;  and  . 
if  those  people  you  eaploy  to  weed  it,  be  not  careful,  they  may  do 
more  harm  with  their  feet,  than  their  bands  can  do  good*    At  any. 
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irate  the  weeds  must  not  be  suffered  to  get  head  of  the  fiaxi  far  i( 
they  do>   it  will  become   stunted  in  its  growth,  and  get  to  no 

height. 

When  the  plant  is  arrived  at  its  growth,  and  is  in  full  blosiom, 
which  in  common  seasons  will  be  about  the  beginning  of  July,  it 
is  fit  to  be  pulled,  if  the  grower  has  a  greater  regard  to  the  produce 
of  the  stalk,  than  to  the  seed.     However,  it  is  a  common  practice. 
to  injure  the  whole  crop,  for  the  sake  of  the  seed  ;  and  to  let  it  re- 
main till  the  seed  begins  to  ripen,  so  as  to  have  both  flax  and  seed. 
In  this  case  the  land  suffers  greatly ;  for  flax  -sccJed  is  a  great  im<* 
poverishcr,  but  if  pulled  whilst  in  blossom,  is  an  excellent  prepa«, 
fativc  for  turntps,  which  should  always  follow  a  flax  crop,  instead, 
of  wheat.    The  great  reason  w!iy  the  Irish,  and  indeed  most  fo- 
reign flax  is  finer  than  the  E:iglish,  is,  because  they  pull  it  early,, 
and  sow  particular  spots  purposely  for  the  seed ;  and  perhaps  it> 
would  be  i>olitic  in  Government  to  grant  a  bounty  on  all  foreign^ 
flax  seed  sown  in  this  kingdom,  so  as  to  reduce  the  price  of  foreign 
seed  nearly  to  a  level  with  our  own  ;  by  this,  the  growth  of  flax 
(and  with  it  the  linen  trade}  would  be  encouraged,  which  lias  of 
late  suffered  considerable  diminution  by  the  restrictions  to  its  col-, 
tivation  imposed  by  land  owners,   under  the  .idea  of  great  injury 
done  to  the  land  by  the  culture  of  this  plane. 

After  the  flax,  there  are  two  methods  of  working  it ;  the  first 
is  called  rating  of  U^  that  is,  steeping  it  in  water,  in  order  to  loosen 
the  rind,  and  separate  it  from  the  stalk ;  and  the  other  is  called 
/rov  ripenings  which  is  the  spreading  it  on  grass  land,  and  by  rain 
and  dew  producing  the  same  effect.  The  early  flax  is  mostly  wa- 
tered, which  is  done  by  laying  the  bundles  in  a  pond  or  reservoir 
of  soft  water,  and  keeping  them  down  by  stones,  or  any  other  heavy 
bodies.  In  the  course  of  seven  or  eight  days  the  rind  will  be  suf- 
ficiently loosened,  and  they  must  be  taken  out  of  the  water,  spread 
abroad,  and  dried.  In  this  part  of  the  operation,  great  skill  and 
attention  are  necessary ;  for  if  it  be  left  in  the  water  too  long,  the 
threads  become  rotten,  and  useless  to  the  manufacturer ;  it  is' there* 
fore  more  adviseable  to  take  it  out  t^o  soon,  than  to  leave  it  too  long 
in  the  pits.  Those  who  raise  flax  for  the  seed  and  stalk  both,  go 
through  an  operation  called  ripling;  this  is  separating  the  seed  froitt 
the  stalk,  by  passing  the  flax  through  a  kind  of  coomb  before  it  it 

watered* 
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H'atered.  These  coombs  are  made  of  iron,  and  Cut  teetli  are  sg 
close  that  the  heads  cannot  pass  through^  and  are  consequentl/ 
pulled  off. 

It  is  observablci  that  the  land  on  which  rated  flax  is  spread  .to 
prepare  it  for  housing,  is  gready  improved  thereby;  and  if  it  be 
spread  on  a  coarse,  sour  pasture,  the  herbage  will  be  totally 
changed,  and  the  best  sorts  of  grasses  will  make  their  appearance. 
Having  myself  cultivated  flax  on  a  large  scale,  and  observing  the 
almost  instantaneous  effect  produced  by  the  water  in  which  the 
flax  was  immersed,  I  was  induced  some  years  ago  to  apply  it  to 
some  pasture  land,  by  means  of  watering  carts,  similar  to  those  used 
near  London,  in  watering  the  roads.  The  effect  was  astonishing, 
and  advanced  the  land  in  value  ten  shillings,  or  fifteen  shillings 
per  acre.  This  liquid  is  much  siipcrior  to  animal  urine.  The  ' 
practice,  I  therefore  strongly  recommend  to  the  cultivators  of  flax; 
possibly  it  may  not  be  a  new  idea,  but  I  believe  it  it  seldom  so 
applied. 

The  second  method,  namely  dew  ripening,  may  be  carried  on 
immediately  after  the  flax  is  pulled,  or  it  may  be  dried  and  mowed, 
and  in  the  months  of  February  or  March  the  seed  may  be  stamp'.'d  ' 
from  the  stalk,  and  the  latter  spread  on  the  grass  land  to  ripen.        ^ 

The  principal  manures  made  use  cf  by  the  growex:sof  flax,  are 
the  sheepfold,  woollen  rags,  horn  shavings,  and  lime ;  and  it  is 
no  unusual  thing  for  the  farmer  to  find  ground,  manure^  ploughing, 
and  all  team  work  ;  and  the  laborer  to  find  seed,  and  all  manual ' 
labor,  dividing  at  the  conclusion,  the  jproduce  in  a  way  similar  to 
that  before  stated  in  my  teasel  account.  The  expence  and  produce 
of  an  acre  of  watered  flax  may  be  thus  estimated : 
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To  rent  of  land,  &c  2  x,  o 
To  manure  .  .  •  a  to  o 
To  ploughing  .  ;  o  8  o 
To  hacking  .  •  .050 
To  harrowing  and  roU 

ling  ,...040 
To  seed  and  towing 

(Riga)  .  .  .  i  15  ^ 
Towccduig  .  .  .  o  iO  o 
To  pulling  ,..060 
To  hailing  to  pits  and 

watering.  N.  B.  The 

price  of  this  depends 

on  the  distance  •  o  10  o 
To  taking  out  of  pits, 

hailing,    spreading, 

drying*  and  housing  o  14  O 

To    braking,    swing- 

ling,    and  drcsbing 

40  dozen,  at  IS.  4d.  2  13  4 
Totythc      .     ..050 


22    o  4 
Profit      .     .    .    •     2  10  o 


/  14  10  4 


.  * 
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By  40  dozen  of  flax,  .  ^. 

at  7s     •     •     ;    14 .  0. 0 
By    bounty    4d.  per 

stone o  to  4 

(allowing    is*    for 


expencesj 


\'.: 
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M.^ 


To  this  profit  may  be  added  the  succeeding  turnip  crop,  and  fkc 
improvement  of  the  land  by  the.  manure ;  without  these,  it  cannot 
be  considered  as  very  lucrative,  for  it  is  precarious,  and  if  a  dry 
season  follow  the  sowing,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  flax  do<;s 
.  not  get  to  any  height,  and  is  scarcely  worth  pulling.  Some  peQ« 
pie  may  think  the  expences  over  rated,  but  if  they  consider  that 
the  calculation  is  made  under  the  idea  of  an  acre  itatute  mmure^ 
and  also  that  it  includes  beer,  tools^  and  many  other  trifling  artkks 

■'  ■■■        ■  "'of 
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of  exi^ncci  they  will  be  diiposed  to  acknowledge  it  to  be  correct, 
21  least  I  can  say,  that  it  is  drawa  from  my  own  experience  of  dt» 
tnitn,  . ^.      .,.    .  ,-.  .  . 

.HEMP.'  -      -^     r 

THE  calture  of  Hemp  and  Flax  agi^ees  in  many  respects ;  .but  in 
their  nature^  and  form«  they  are  widely  different.  In  fiax,  the 
malci  and  female  embrioi  are  lodged  in  the  same  flower ;  but  in 
hemp  the  male  is  found  on  some  plantSj  and  the  female  on  others ; 
they  are  therefore  called  ma/f,  dXki  female  hcmp<;  that  which  has 
only  flowers  is  the  male,  and  that  which  has  seeds  tht/emale  hemp. 
The  male  is  ripe  five  or  six  weeks  before  the  female^  and  they  both 
arise  from  the  same  seed. 

It  lequires  a  deep  rich>  dr)%  sandy  loami  and  abhors  a  cold,  wet 
clay;  a  piece  of  woodland  grubbed  up^nerally  answers  well,  fresh 
landi'  good  tillage,  but  no  dung :  even  land  exhausted  with  other 
crops,  if 'well  tilhdt  v/ill  produce  good  hemp^  and  if  properly  ma- 
naged, will  leave  the  land  as  clean  as  a  garden. 

The  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  about  three  bushels,  and  time  of 
sowing  April  or  May ;  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  off*  the 
birds,  for  they  are  very  fond  of  the  seed,  and  their  time  of  feeding, 
is  principally  before  sun  rise,  and  within  half  an  hour  of  sun  set. 
compleat  weeding  is  as  necessary  for  hemp,  as  flax. 

About  the  beginning  of  August  the  male  hemp  will  be  ripe,  and 
^reat  care  should  be  taken  that  the  pullers  do  not  trample,  and  injure 
the  female  hemp  left  standing.  It  must  be  gathered  into  small 
bundles,  and  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  dry  it  in  a  proper 
manuer,  so  as  to  make  it  fit  for  working. 

In  managing  the  female  hemp  particular  regard  ia  to  be  had  to 
the  seed ;  care  therefore  must  be  taken  in  drying  it.  After  it  Is 
tied  up  in  bundles  about  the  size  of  a  yard  round,  it  should  be  set 
up  In  tlie  son  for  three  or  four  days,  but  if  the  weather  be  difficulty 
it  may  be  stacked  in  small  mows  of  about  a  waggon  load  each, 
where  it  may  remain  till  it  is  thoroughly  dry  and  fit  to  be  housed  ; 
a  little  wet  does  not  injure  the  stalk,  but  it  greatly  damages  the 
aeed.  An  acje  of  land  will  produce  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels 
of  seed,  and  the  stalk  of  the  female  hemp  is  more  valuable  than  the 
stalk  of  the  male.    The  watering,  braking,  and  dressing  of  hemp, 

U  is 
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IS  SO  nearly  like  those  opcrarions  on  flax,  that  I  shall  not  detain  niy 
reader  any  longer  on  this  article,  and  shall  only  addj  that  in  many 
uascs  the  crop  is  more  profitable  than  that  of  flax. 

Between  Yeovil,  and  Taunton,  including  the  parishes  of  Mar- 
cocki  Puckington,  Barrington,  Kingsbury  Episcopi,  Lambrook, 
South  Pctherton,  Ilminsterj  Hinton  St.  George,  and  the  adjacent 
places,  lies  a  tract  of  strong,  loamy  land,  from  sixteen  to  thirty 
inches  deep,  on  a  substratum  of  clay ;  a  more  pleasant  country  caD 
rarely  be  found.  The  proprietaries  arc  large,  and  the  estates  arc 
mostly  held  by  lives,  under  the  Lords  of  the  fee ;  there  are  ho*A'- 
cvcr  many  freeholders  who  possess  from  one  hundred  pounds  to 
seven  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 

The  farms  are  from  forty  pounds  to  six  hundred  pdunds  per 
annum,  and  are  composed  panly  of  rich  grazing,  and  dairy  land 
worth  from  thirty  io  thirty-fivc  shillings  per  acre;  partly  orchards, 
worth  from  two  pounds  to  three  pounds  ten  shillings  per  acre. 
Sheep  walks  woith  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  shillings  peracK; 
and  the  arable  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  shillings  per  acre. 

•  The  rich  pasture  land  is  partly  grazed  with  heifers,  and  partly 
devoted  to  the  dairy.  Few  farmers  milk  their  own  cows,  but  they 
are  let  to  a  class  of  people,  scarcely  known  in  other  counties,  called 
dairy  men.  A  herd  of  a  good  breed  will  let  for  six  pounds  ten 
shillings  per  cow ;  a  certain  portion  of  land  is  devoted  to  their 
summer  keeping,  and  a  sufiicicnt  quantity  of  hay  is  provided  by  the 
farmer,  for  their  winter  sustenance. 

This  practice  of  letting  dairies,  must  have  originated,  either 
from  fn'Jc,  or  iuJolence  on  i!ie  part  of  the  farmer's  household,  and 
ought  in  my  opinion,  to  be  checked  by  the  landlord. 

When  the  female  part  of  a  farmer's  family  is  unemployed  (and 
without  a  dairy,  that  must  be  the  case  throughout  great  part  of  the 
year}  dissipation,  folly,  and  extravagance  take  the  lead,  anddomes« 
tic  care,' 'and" industry  are  entirely  forgotten.  Were  I  a  gentleman 
of  fortune,  I  would  never  let  an  estate  to  a  farmer,  whose  family 
was  too  proud^  or  too  indolent,  to  undertake  the  management  of  the 
^ifi^crent  departments  thereof.  •*' 

The  sheep  of  this  district  are  an  improvti  sort  of  the  Dorset,  and 
many  considerable  ewe  flocks  are  kept,  to  the  amount  of  four  to  six 
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hunditd ;  they  begin  lambing  about  Chmtmas,  .and  the  lambs  are 
ivoaned  in  May.  After  the  lambs  are  .shoraj  -which  is  at  Midaum- 
nier»  they  are  worth  about  fifteeq  ahiUinga.  each...  The  produce  of 

an  e^e  sold  at  three  years  and  three  quartf  rs^c^dmay  be  thus  stated ; 

-   '  •  t    •    J 

<Twolambs«  at  15s.     .9     •    •^,.«\,    i^  .  «^v    «,  .«  1  10    q 

Wool  both  of  ewe  and  lambs    •    •.>•  •  «r  •...»,  •  012    6 

•.Folding     •  •»    •    •    •    •    •    »    •..•.«•    •    r    *  ^^o    ^ 
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The  ewes  forward  with  lamb  in  Octoberj  are  sold  to  the  London 
market  for  the  purpose  of  house  lamb,  and  sometimes  bring  thirty- 
five  shillings,  though  folded  to  the  time  of  sale* 
.  Some  farmers  buy  wedder  lambs  about;^.Midsummer  (shorn}  2X 
fifteen  shillings,  find  keep  them  about  tw^ty-two  months ;  con- 
stantly folding  thenu  They  are  then  sold  (unshorn)  to  the  graziers 
occupying  the  marsh  landi^  at  the  pn^  of  :.t«(rpn$y^ve&  to  thirty- 
eight  shillings  each.  -    ,,.-   ^.^,-^,        _ 

Folding     f    •    9    ^    «    ••*♦•.  ^  *^»  }f\o'f  -  •     X.  ,0.  O;^ 

Wool ....,,•    ••  o    4.  o^ 

Average  price  sold  at    ,    •    •    •    ••    «««»ii2.6 


,         2  16    6 

Deduct  first  cost  of  lamb   •    f    ^    #.   •    ^    t    •    •    o  15    o 
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The  latter  stopk  requires  less  care  than  the  former^,  and  at  the 
same  time  enables  the  farmer  to  manure  more  land;  for  they  may 
be  folded  through  the  whole  winter*  on  the  pasture  land. 

The  number  of  sheep  kept  in  this  district  is  imqiensci  and  fold- 
ing unremittingly  pursued. 

Clover  is  the  grass  generally  sown^  and  their  course  of  husban^v 
dr/i  1st.  Wheat,  ad.  Turnips,  3d.  Barley,  4th.  Clover,  Vet^hest 
fl^%.  Hemp,  Peas  or  Bcans^  and  5th.  Wheat  again. 

Ua  Tli^ 
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The  crops  of  the  large  farmers  are  greater  than  those  of  the  tmall^ 
owing  to  their  sOM^ing  more  tumipsr  and  vctchesi  and  consequently' 
keeping  a  larger  folding  stock.  Some  of  the  arable  land  being  in 
common  field  is  in  the  following  course,  rst.  Wheat,  2d.  Barief, 
.')d.  Clorer,  Vctcbes»  Potatoes^  8cc»  and  then  Wheat  again.  These 
crops  are  comparatively  small ;  wheat  is  found  to  succeed  better 
after  flax,  or  hemp  [provided  they  be  not  seeded)  than  «ftcr  potatocsj 
or  beans. 

Irrigation  is  not  much  practised  ;  there  is  indeed  near  the  toWn 
cf  Ilminster  some  land  watered  with  the  wash  of  the  town,  the 
good  effects  of  which  are  manifest.  In  general  it  is  thought  that 
the  water  issuing,  or  washed  from  pocr  hills,  is  of  little  service; 
and  they  say  that  watering  in  the  summer,  will  rot  the  sheep.      I 

Fallowing  is  not  practised ;  the  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  com 
crops  equally  good  may  be  obtained  after  turnips,  clover,  potatoes, 
peas,  vetches,  beans,  hemp,  flax.  Sec.  (if  well  manured  and  kept 
clean)  with  those  after  a  compleat  summer  fallcnv,  "  These  air 
enlightened  farmers  !'*  ^     ^ 

Let  any  man  visit  (his  country,  view  their  crops,  and  the  con* 
dition  of  the  land,'  and  many  arguments  will  not  be  necessary,  to 
make  him  an  auttfaUvwitti  at  least  on  soils  like  these. 

The  large  farmeni  carry  all  their  dung  on  choir  fastttre  land  (ex* 
eellent!)  and  support  their  arable  by  folding,  lime,  horn  shaTinc:s, 
rags,  &c.  but  the  small  farmers  act  directly  the  reverse ;  the  large 
farmers  all  plough  with  oxen;  the  small  farmers  with  horses.  A 
renter  of  sixty  pounds  per  year,  must  keep  three  horses,  for  he  can«. 
not  plough  with  less ;  and  one  of  five  hundred  pounds  per  year  will 
not  keep  more  than  eight  ^,  here  is  a  comparative  saving  of  twenty 
horses,  and  justifies  my  former  predilection  for  large  corn  farms. 

The  largest  unindosed,  upland,  common  in  thii  district,  is  the 
forest  of  Nersche,  containing  about  eight,  or  nine  hundred  acres. 
-  The  right  of  stocking  on  this  common,  belongs  to  the  parishes  of 
Ilminster,  White  Lackington,  Donyat,  Broadway,  andolhen;  and 
in  regard  to  quantity,  is  unlimited.  For  want  of  proper  draining^ 
this  common  rots  the  sheep,  and  is  of  very  little  value.  If  inclosed, 
drsuned,  and  cultivated,  it  might  be  made  wonh  from  tmlix  to 
twcnty.five  stullings  per  acct« 
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The  land  ia  open  fields  is  for  .the  most  part  ia  small  pieces  of 
one»  two,  and  three  acres  each ;  were  proper  exchanges  made,  and 
die  same  divided  into  pieces  of  ten  or  twelve  acres,  it  would  ht 
afdvanced  in  value  eight  or  ten  shillings  per  acre. 
.  ,Thi8  country  is  very  populous,  and  the  wages  lowf  notwath^ 
standing  there  are  many  considerable  manufactures. 

Men's  daily  labor  in  winter  is  is.  per  day,  with  c}'dcn .  ' . 

Do.    •    •    summer  is  is.  4d.      .      Do. 

Women's  Do.    •    •    winter    •    .fid..     .      Do. 
Do.    •    •    summer       •    8d,     •     Do. 

Mowing  grass,  is.  4d.  per  acre,  and  one  gallon  of  cyder. 

*       _  

,  .  barley,  is.    .    .    Do.    •    .     •     Do. 

Reaping  wheat,  4s.    .    .    Do.  two  gallons  and  a  half  of  cy  deis^ 

And  all  other  labor  proportionably  cheap. 
.   Great  attention  is  puid  to  draining  by  all  the  sheep  £sirmers.  The 
common  drains  are  sixteen  inches  wide,  from  twenty  to  thirty  decp^ 
and  are  for  the  most  part  turf  drains  \  when  the  turf  is  strong,  they 
are  found  very  durable.  ^ 

Paring  and  burning  are  universally  reprobated.- 

There  is  plenty  of  wood  in  the  hedges,  and  on  the  pollard  trees, 
but  very  few  timber,  or  coppice  woods ;  and  yet  the  country  at  a 
distance  looks  like  one  continued  grove ;  *  owing  to  the  numerous 
crcbardtf  every  where  dispersed.  The  cyder  made  in  the  neighs 
bourhood  (particularly  in  the  parish  of  Martock,  which  perhaps  is 
one  of  the  largest  parishes  in  the  kingdom)  is  not  only  excellent  ii| 
quality ;  but  in  quetttity^  beyond  calculation ;  from  hence  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  county,  less  abundant  in  this  article,  is  supplied/ 
and  coal  taken  back  in  return. 

There  are  considerable  manufactures  of  narrow  cloth  from  four 
to  seven  shillings  per  yard,  the  quality  of  which,  both  for  appear- 
ancc,  and  duration,  is  not  equalled  in  the  kingdom.  In  these, 
great  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children,  are  employed,  but  the 
country  being  very  populous,  there  is  no  want  of  hands  in  agri* 
culture. 

« 

There  are  also  many  manufactures  of  coarse  linen,  such  as  dow- 
las,  tick,  &c.  also  of  gloves,  girt  web>  &c.  all  of  which  give  ani- 
mation, wealth,  and  comfort  to  the  inhabitants  of  ibis  neb,  an4 
dpUghtful  resion. 

4  On 
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.  On  ^ic  whole,  thQ  practices  of  this  district  deserve  imitation ; 
they  keep  their  grass  land  in  high  condition,  and  their  arable  looks 
Jikc  a  garden.  They  are  particularly  attentive  to  the  eradication 
of  weeds^  and  their  ^irnip,  and  indeed  all  their  fallow  crops,  may 

vjc  with  any  in  the  Jdngdom* .   .       ^ 

Lately  some  of  .the  Z//ra/^r  ii&:f//  have  been  brought  into  this 
neighbourhpod,  by  Mr.  Pester  near  Yeovil,  and  by  Mr.  Lowman 
«car  Crewlcernc.  The  carcases  of  some  have  been  sold  in  Crew- 
kerne  market,  and  were  remarkably  fat,  and  highly  esteemed  for 
their  delicious  flavor ;  but  with  all  these  good  qualities,  if  they 
cannot  walk  a  mile  to  the  fold,  they  never  will  gi^in  much  ground 
in  this  countf}'. 

Passing  from  Crewkcme  to  the  south\vard,  you  enter  one  of 
those  excavations,  or  large  vales,  for  which  this  county  is  remark-; 
able ;  comprizing  the  villages  and  hamlets  of  Clapton,  Seahorough, 
WayforJ,  Woolmingston,  Purtingtpn,  Crickct*Thomas,  Winsham, 
4'C, 

Within  thb  vale,  commences  a  district  of  twenty  miles  square, 
(one  half  in  Somerset  and  the  other  in  Dorset)  which  ought  to  be 
noted  for  supplying  the  summer  markets  at  Exeter  with  nAjeniiling 
cqlves.  These  calves  drop  in  February,  and  March,  are  suckled  by 
their  dams  for  three  weeks;  when  they  arc  housed,  and  suckled 
by  hand  with  warm  skimmed  milk  until  the  month  of  May ;  at 
which  tin;e  they  are  sold  to  the  drovers,  for  the  market  beforemen- 
tioncd.  At  Exeter  they  arc  bought  by  the  Devonshire  fnrmcrs, 
and  depastured  for  three  or  four  years,  when  they  are  disposed  of 
to  the  Somerset  graziers,  who  fatten  them  for  the  London  market : 
thus  we  see  that  part  of  what  is  called  the  Devonshire  breed  of 
c;ittle  is  the  produce  of  a  small  district  of  the  counties  of  Somerset 
and  Dorse; ;  ^  bfced  which  will  probably,  ere  long,  be  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  equal  to  any  other  in  the  kingdom. 

The  dairy  at*  Ayshcombc  farm,  within  the  paiish  of  Way  ford,  is 
a  good  specimen  of  the  Devonshire  breed  *• 

^  Mr.  White  also  of  Ilchet ter  has  given  notice  to  the  Agricultural  Society  at 

'  Bath,  that  he  intends  to  exhibit,  for  the  premium  offered  by  that  Society,  a  youf^ 

bull  of  hit  own  breeding,  together  with  the  tire  and  dam  of  th;:  Dcvmsbirt  nee  i 

ani  all  breeders  of  hocncd  cattle,  are  challenged  by  htm,  to  produce^  at  the  said 

f^ibitioo,  any  three  of  eoual  value  for  stock* 

rruM 
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The  arable  lands  of  the  parlshei  of  Wijrford»  Winsham;  &c.  aze 
troublesome  in  tillage,  and  but  moderately  prodoctive*    -  V^  "' 

The  district  here  mentibned^^'is  justly  famous  for  its  rich'bntter/ 
which  it  highly  admired  in  the  Lbhdon  market^  under  the  deooznu' 
nation  of  Dorsetshire  butter ;  as  well  as  for  its  sweet»  veined 
skimmed-milk  cheese  (scarcdy  an  oldigeiious  particle^ in  it)  with 
which  Honiton' market;  and  from  thence  Exeter; 'and  thegreafeit 
part  of  Devonshire  is  supplied* 
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y  '  SOUTH   WEST -DISTRICT 

■  I'HE  ftgricul:uial  pnccicet  of  tliis  dlvUion  of  the  cJ 
.the  aueation  of  all  tnvellen. 
,  Tl-c  climatet  pvticularly  of  that  pait  which  is  calle  J 
.Taual'ni  Dtmre,  is  .peculiarly-  mild  ind  serene  ;  zni  ^hcl 
fertile  ami  productive.  The  eye  is  agreeably  relieved  bl 
-.  mixture  of  arable,  and  pasture ;  and  -if  it  be  conira;(ef 
parts  of  the  Northern  District,  It  may  etnphaiically  1 
Land  of  Cavaau, 

There  are  however  certain  parts  north  wen  of  t 
wliich  are  mountainous,  and  subject  to  that  mucabllit)! 
and  moisture  of  air,  generally  foun.l  oncleva.tcil  GUuatfl 

Qjantoclc,  Brandoni  and  Dunkry  Hilli,  may  be  n 
wild,  and  rugged  scenery ;  and  the  part  which  :s 
Btatea,  is  the  highest  land  in  the  whole  county. 

This  district  may  be  subdivided  into  two  Ic^cr 
eluding  1st.  the  parishes  of  Taunton,  Wilton,  TroUl 
.BishopshuU.  Bradford,  Buckland,  Ninehcad,  WclUif 
ford,  UiU-fairencc,  Oake,  Staplcgrove.  Norton,  ChJ 
loxton,  North  rcthcrton,  Monkton,  Kingston,  Coihcl  J 
iidiard,  HcathEeld,  Halie,  ^^thpriors,  Fttzhc.id| 
Langford,  Budville,  Thome, ;Bathielion,  and  Run 

These  parishes  comprehend  what  if  generally  call  J 
XmimIvi  Dtam.    . 

SOIL. 


The  soil  is  a  neb  loam,  interspersed  in  some  placesi 
part  of  Bradfield,  Buckland,  nonh   side  of  VVcHin 
Sampford,  Hill-farrence,  Ninehead,  Oak  and  HcathI 
other  parts  with  laad.  or  a  lighter  mould ;  as  King 
lidiard,   Hajse»  Fitzbead,    Milvertoo,   Langfoid, 
'    Runnington. 

These  liuadtedf,  togetherwith  ihatof  North  CurJ 
pally  held  under  the  c{iuiches  of  Winchester  and  \ 
laodi  aie  chteSy  pofKised  by  inull  proprietors. 


v> 
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The  major  part  of  the  five  hundreds  of  Taanton.  Dcaiii  coiiu»{]to 
of  customary  lands  of  iaheritan(,-ej  held  under  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Winchestcn  paying  an  annual  renu    These  customary  lands  pass  by 

-surrender,  paying  to  the  Lord«  fines  and  heriotsj  on  alienations ; 
there  are  also  many  singular  customs,  within  the  nunori  difficult  to 

*.  be  understood,  even  by  the  tenants  themselves.  The  descent  it 
that  oi  Borough  English,  with  variations.  The  wife  is  heir  to  het 
husband ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  for  a  widow  on  the  death 
of  her  husband,  having  children  by  him,  to  marry  again,  and  carry 
the  estate  into  her  second  family,  to  the  disinheritance  of  her  first; 
If  the  fines,  heriots,  and  other  incidental  incomes  within  the 

'  manori  were  commuted  with  the  Lord,  for  an  increase  of  the  annual 

.high  rents ;  the  lands  enfranchised  by  Act  of  Parliament*  and  to 
pass  in  descent  as  other  lands  of  inlieritancc  by  common  law ;  tlie 
income  to  the  bishoprick  would  be  more  certain,  and  the  present 

Jnconveniencies  avoided.  In  course  of  time,  the  proprietors  would 
enlarge  their  possessions,  and  the  manor  would  be  brought  into  farms 
of  sufficient  extent  for  the  employment  of  a  team  ;  which  is  not  the 
case  at  present.  '*  i 

The  dry  uplands  are  devoted  to  tillage,  and  the  rich  lowlands  to 
grazing  or  dairy.  On  the  former  wheati  beansi  peas,  and  vetches 
are  the  principal  croi^;  and  those  lands  which'  are  capable  of  im* 
provement  by  watering}  (of  which  there  is  a  eonsiderable  proper* 
tion)  arc  so  managed,  as  to  produce  excellent  spring  feed  for  ewes 
and  lambs,  together  with  abundant  crops  both  of  hay  and  after  grass, 
but  the  water  being  frequently  scarce,  the  water-courses  are  a  per* 
petual  source  of  litigation. 

There  are  very  few  estates  entirely  in  pasture.    Every  little  far- 
iner  is  fond  of  tiie  plough ;  but  in  most  of  these  small  farms,  where 
there  is  not  sufficient  employment  for  a  teami  ^he  occupiers  situa*. 
tion  is  not  better  than  that  of  a  day  laborer.   '  * 

'    Much  of  the  arable  land  will  spontaneously  produce  a  variety  of 

*  excellent  sorts  of  grass,  and  sliortly  become  good  pasture,  if  laid 
down  in  an*  husbandlike  manner.    The  artificial  grasses  here  sown 
are  broad  and  wbiu  clover,  trefoil  and  ray  grass,  called  here  rver^ 
gnus.    Many  farmers  think  the  latter  impoverishes  the  (oil;  but. 
they  substitute  xxo  other  pereoAial  in  its  stead. 

X  Tke 
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The  stock  is  principally  neat  cattle  and  sheep ;  the  former  of 
the  Xor:b  Dri'Oft^  the  latter  of  the  D9r:et  breed,  both  cxeellcut  of 
their  kind.  Many  grazicri  prefer  the  oxen  bred  in  this  district,  to 
those  of  Barnstable,  South  Molton,  Torrington,  &c.  and  the  sheep 
are  considered  'as  equally  profitable  with  the  Leicestershire  breed 
.which  have  been  introduced,  but  do  not  gain  ground. 

The  dairy  farmers  are  accustomed  to  take  in  sheep  to  keep  du« 
ring  the  winter,  (viz.)  from  the  bcgimiing  of  Oftobcr  and  Novcra- 
bcr,  to  the  5th  of  April ;  the  usual  prices  are  for  hog  sheep  five 
shillings,  and  for  cwci  seven  or  eight  shillings  per  head,  The 
Dorsetshire  flocks  are  greatly  improved  by  this  custom,  and  the 
price  of  keeping  b  on  the  advance. 

Rotation  of  crops.  On  the  clayey  loam,  ist.  Fallo'A^  manured 
with  ten  cart  load  of  dung,  and  sixty  or  eighty  bushels  of  lime  pes 
acre,  mixed  with  the  earth  of  the  headlands. 

2d.  Wheat  5th.  Clover 

3d.   Beans  6th.  Clover 

4th.  Barley  7ih.  Wheat 

The  Grub  has  of  late  years  $0  attacked  the  wheat  sown  on  the 
clover  laysi  that  this  practice  id  in  some  measure  discontinued. 

In  the  foregoing  rotaiioni  the  crops  arc  good;  seldom  Ic^s  than 
twenty-five  or  thirty  bushels  of  wheat,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
.  beans.  The  beans  are  planted  proTiifcuously,  aficr  the  rate  of  five 
bushels  of  seed  to  an  acre ;  and  afccr  beans  they  sometimes  sow  the 
winter  vetch ;  feed  it  twice  in  ilic  spring,  and  prepare  the  land  for 
^vhcat. 

In  no  county  arc  the  farmers  more  attentivj  to  the  mode  of  sow- 
ing whe.u,  or  laying  up  their  lands  in  such  furni,  as  to  secure  them 
from  injury  by  winter  rains;  and  the  quality  of  the  grain  is  such, 
fib  to  induce  tV.c  faru)crs  of  Sussex,  Hant^ij  and  Berks,  to  purchase  it 
for  /.W  at  Wcyliill  Fair,  at  a  great  price;  sK:ldora  less  than  ten 
shillings  and  six-pence  per  bushel. 

Ki  implc4nenr  called  a  mattock  is  much  used  here,  and  is  pecu« 

liiir,  1  believe,  to  the  West  of  England  ;  it  is  of  great  service  in 

sowing  uheatand  peas  on  clay  lands;  the  rivlgcs  con.*i!;>t  of  six  fur* 

.  rows,  with  a  furrow  left  unploughcd  between  each  ridge,  which  is 

called  a  amb.    The  labouren  with  a  mattock  chop  the  furrows 

abroadi 
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abroad,  and  bring  part  of  rhe  earth  against  the  comb ;  the  iced  is 
then  sown  and  harrowed  with  two  horses  abreast,  each  horse  going 
on  the  comb ;  they  ihcn  (with  a  plough  called  a  combing  plough) 
divide  it;  the  plough  being  conftructed  to  throw  one  half  of  it  as 
a  furrow  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left ;  the  laborers  tbea 
go  over  the  ridges  a  second  time  with  their  mattocks,  and  strike 
chose  furrows  towards  the  middle  of  the  ridges,  which  effectually 
covers  what  grain  the  harrows  may  have  left  uncovered,  and  leaves 
the  ridges  in  the  shape  of  a  neat  asparagus  bed. 

This  method  is  very  well  calculated  for  cla}xy  and  wet  lands^ 
where  it  would  be  dangerous  for  the  cattle  to  irample  on  tho 
ground. 

An  acre  a  day  is  the  usual  quantity  ploughed. 

On  light  loam  the  following  rotation  is  practised. 

xst.  Wheat,  ad.  Peas.  3d.  Barley.  4th.  Winter  Vetches, 
which  produce  a  good  feed  by  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  begin- 
sing  of  April,  and  are  fed  a  necond  time,  at  the  latter  end  of  May  ; 
the  land  is  then  ploughed  once,  and  sown  with  turnips,  which  are 
hoed  and  consumed  before  Christmas ;  and  5th.  Wheat  again. 

A  better  system  is  adopted  by  some,  viz.  substituting  barley  as 
the  fifth  crop  on  which  clover  is  sown*  The  clover  is  well  ma* 
nured  the  ensuing  winter,  spriog  fed,  and  cut  in  the  autumn  for 
sfed;  after  which  wheat  is  sown  on  one  ploughing  as  the  seventh 
crop. 

In  the  parish  of  Bibhop's  Lidlard  they  frequently  plough  their 
wheat  stubble  soon  after  harvest,  give  it  a  good  dressing  of  rotten 
dung,  and  let  it  lie  in  ridges  during  the  winter.  In  the  month  of 
February  or  March  they  sow  carrots,  which  are  fit  to  be  dug. up 
the  latter  end  of  July;  they  then  sow  turnips  or  plant  cabbagest 
and  after  those  sow  barley  and  grass  seeds.  On  rich  sandy  loam 
this  husbandry  cannot  be  too  much  extolled. 

It  is  not  the  general  practice  within  these  hundreds  to  give  the 
arable  land  a  complcat  fallow.  They  more  frequently  introduce 
what  they  call  a  fin  fallcnu^  which  is  ploughbg  after  vetches, 
clover,  or  beans,  two  or  three  times,  to  prepare  for  a  succeeding 
crop  of  wheat.  In  this  way  they  put  on  a  good  dressing  of  rottea 
dung  before  the  last  ploughing. 

X  a  Oa 
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On  soroe  of  their  land  tfaey  have  fallows,  and  wheat  alteznarcly«  > 
manuring  with  lime*  ' 

A  mixture  of  the  earth  of  the  headlands  with  lime  and  rotten 
dungy  is  the  general  manure  for  the  ploughed  landsi  and  soapcrs  - 
ashes  and  rotten  dung  aiouif  for  the  pasture.  .       i 

The  method  commonly  adopted  for  mixing  the  earth,  lime»  and  > 
dong  together,  is  to  carry  the  dung  and  spread  it  on  the  headlands, 
or  on  heaps  of  earth  collected  on  different  parts  of  the  field,  and  : 
llien  put  the  unslaked  lime  on  the  dung,  covering  it  up  with  earth  * 
til!  it  is  slaked,  and  fit  for  mixing ;  but  as  the  lime  is  by  this  me* 
thod  dissolved  upon  the  dung,  the  richest  part  of  the  manure  is 
<;onsumed  by  the  lime,  or  carried  off  in  vapour.  .  :j 

The  ploughs,  drags,  harrows,  rollers,  waggons,  and  carts  now, r 
used,  are  much  the  same  as  they  have  been  for  sixty  years  past*r, 
Of  late  indeed  the  double  furrow  plough  has  been  introduced,  and  t 
seems  to  gain  ground  ;  all  who  have  tried  it,  acknowledge  its  su^  ^ 
periority  for  light  soils,  and  for  ploughing  the  barley  or  turnip  . 
land.  , 

Oxen  are  principally  nsed,  and  are  for  the  most  part  worked  in 
yokes;  some  however  arc*  advocates  for  working  singly  in  harness,^ 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  oxen  may  be  used  more  to  advantage  ' 
tliis  way,  than  the  other.    The  shape  of  an  ox's  breast  is  peculiarly 
ill  calculated  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  bow,  and  when  worked  . 
liard  in  pairs,  they  are  apt  to  get  into  a  habit  of  leaning  against  each  • 
other;  by  which  their  progressive  mot ipn  is  much  impeded.    But 
of  all  methods*  that  which  is  practised  in  Ponugal,  Flanders,  some  , 
part  of  Ireland,  and  other  countrien,  namely  working  them  by  thq  . 
icad  and  bom,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best. 

I  once  saw  on  the  farm  of  Lord  Shannon,  near  Cork  in  Ireland, 
three  ploughs  at  work  on  a  strong  soil,  drawn  each  by  a  pair  of. 
oxen  abreast,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  application  of  horses  11) ' 
Norfolk.  The  harness  coz)sisted  of  a  long  rein  of  untanned  leather 
which  was  fixed  to  the  yoke,  and  then  Intersected  the  horns  two  or 
three  times ;  after  which  it  passed  from  the  back  of  thejiorn  over, 
the  forehead ;  to  prevent  the  bruising  of  which,  a  matiiMg  was 
placed  of  ftuificient  thickness,  to  secure  it  from  injury*  In  this  way 
the  4Qimal9  fuibidi  rather  than  dnw^  find  with  apparent  eas^ 
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ploughed  aa  acre  a  day  each  without  a  driver,  tunung  at  land  exvd* . 
with  as  much  docilityi  as  horses.    His  Lordship,  informed  me, 
that  two  moderate  sized  oxen,  bad  some  time  befbrc>  drawn  homQ 
from  the  com  fields  (a  distance  of  two  miles)  in  a  French  skeleton 
cart,  as  many  sheaves  of  wheatf  as  weighed  upwards  of  three  ton^.^ 
and  with  no  apparent  extraordinary  exertion*  < 

Drilling  has  been  tried  in  this  part  of  the.  county,  particularly  . 
by  two  farmers  of  Halsc»  and  by  Mr.  Anderdon  of  Hcniade. .  On .  ^ 
light  poor  soils,  it  has  been  found  to  answer^  but  in  rich  sUong , , 
loams,  the  com  has  proved  too  rank* 

Mr.  Anderdon  has  drilled  all  his  com  for  twenty  years  past.  At 
first  he  formed  an  experimental  field  of  four  acres,  divided  into  se«. 
vcral  equal  parts,  where  he  tried  drilling  various  crops,  in  compa<- 
rison  with  sowing  them  broadcast,  and  finding  his  drilled  an4; 
horschoed  crops  of  beans,  wheat,  peas,  turnips.  Sec.  sufficiently  ea«  •. 
couraging  to  proceed  to  acres,  be  has  continued  the  practice  ever  , 
since ;  by  which  means  he  has  certainly  improved  his  land,  and 
eradicated  weeds.  , 

He  at  first  used  Willey's  drill  plough  for  sowing  doable  rows;, 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  repository  of  the  iSociety  of  Arts  in  .. 
London.  *    ^r.  ^.  .      .  ,, 

With  this,  he  drilled  two  rows,  about  a  foot  asunder,  on  five  j 
feet  ridges,  leaving  intervals  of  four  feet  for  horse  hoeing. .  Since,  ;^ 
he  has  drilled  single  rows  on  ridges  of  three  feet,  by  which  means  r 
he  keeps  his  ground  cleaner,  and  has  a  produce  equally  good  with. . 
the  double  rows.  Of  wheat,  he  generally  reaps  from  fifteen  to . . 
twenty-four  bushels  per  acre,  which  is  about  the  average  of  the  • 
wheat  crops  of  his  parish  sown  in  the  bnadcaft  luaj^  .  / 

In  the  year  1791  he  reaped  from  one  field  twenty-nine  bushels 
per  acre.  The  field  was  drilled  in  single  rows,  three  feet  asunder; 
this  may  be  called  the  Tullean  method  of  drilling,  and  was  prac«c 
tiscd  many  years  ago  by  that  enlightened  agriculturist  JethroTulU*^ 
The  prevailing  method  of  the  present  day,  is  to  drill  at  intervals 
of  six,  nine,  or  twelve  inches.  Though  the  practice  of.  drilling 
com  has  been  highly  extolled  by  some,  and  astonishing  instances  of 
produce  recorded,  yet  the  writer  of  this  report  cannot  find  that  ii 
i;ains  ground  in  the  county  pf  Somerset*    Ijf  the  advantascs  refulr- 
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ing  from  the  practice  were  so  great,  as  they  arc  represented^  surely 
practical  farmers  would  adopt  it.  The  saving  of  seed,  would  alone 
be  a  sufficient  indocenaent,  and  ia  a  national  jwint  of  view  would 
be  worthy  the  attention,  and  encouragement  of  the  legislature. 
Experience^  that  best  guide  in  all  agricultural  pursuitSj^  has  shewn 

a 

that  there  are  substantial  objections  to  the  practice,  and  they  may 
be  comprised  under  the  following  heads : 

1st.  The  difficulty  in  getting  compteat  drilling  and  hoeing  ma- 
chines, and  laborers  skilful  enough  to  conduct  the  proc'css, 

2d.  The  danger  of  having  too  thin^  crop,  whereby  it  is  rendered 
more  subject  to  rust,  blight,  mildew,  and  the  effect  of  wind,  than 
thick  broad  cast  crops. 
3d.  Rankness  in  the  straw,  subjecting  it  to  drop  before  the  grain 
is  perfected. 

4th.  Lateness,  and  irregularity  in  ripening.* 

Let  us  now  state  the  advantages : 

1st.  Saving  of  seed.  .       ^ 

2d.  Strength  and  vigor  communicated  to  the  land  by  well-tinaed 
hoeings. 

-  ■  '  « 

3d.  Destruction  of  weeds. 

How  far  these  advantages  counterbalance  the  disadvantages,  I 
shall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine.  I  can  only  say,  that  my 
trials  (and  they  have  been  repeatedly  made  on  a  large  scale)  have 
been  uniformly  unfortunate.  In  4ry  seasons,  the  drilled  corn,  par- 
ticularly barley,  has  been  not  only  Asr/r,  but  uneven  ripe,  and  this  is 
an  unsurmountable  obstacle  to  the  sale  of  it,  for  the  purposes  of 
malting ;  and  in  wet  seasons  the  growth  of  straw  has  been  so  en. 
couraged  by  the  hoeing,  that  it  has  dropped  before  harvest,  and 
the  grain  h^is  been  but  of  little  value.  Last  year  I  divided  a  ten 
acre  piece,  and  drilled  part  with  white  Poland  oats  in  equidistant 
rows  of  one  foot,  after  the  rate  of  one  bushel  aind  a  hali^  and  soiiic 
part  after  the  rate  of  two  bushels  and  a  half  i>er  acre. 

This  was  done  the  beginning  of  April ;  three  weeks  after  I  sowed 
hroadcatt,  the  remainder  of  the  field,  with  the  same  sort  of  seed, 
after  the  rate  of  six  bushels  per  acre.  Though  sown  last,  the 
hroadcait  was  ripe  a  fortnight  before  the  dulled.  The  grain  was  of 
better  quality,  regulairly  ripp,  and  the  produce  ten  bushels  per  acre 
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more.    The  drilled  crop,  sow/t  thick,  was  better  than  the  other.. 
Were  I  to  renew  my  practice  of  drilling,  I  would  (particularly  in 
spring  crops,)  deposit  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  seed  recom*. 
mended  by  the  advocates  for  drilling,  and  at  least  a  month  beforei 
the  usual  time  of  sowing  broadcast. 

^^  ******  '       »         .      . 

For  beans,  peas,  vetches,  turnips,  potatoes,  carrots,  and  all  gross 
growing  plants,  an4  roots,  <///7///>/i^  cannot  have  a  more  warm  ad« 
vocatc  than  myself;  and  with  respect  to  wheat  crops  on  light  sandy 
^oils  that  are  subject  to  weeds,  the  operation  of  hoeing  which  ne- 
cessarily follows  that  of  drilling,  may  frequently  be  of  essential 
service  not  only  to  the  wheat  crop,  but  to  the  succeeding  ones ;  but 
with  respect  to  corn  in  general,  and  particularly  barley,  and  oats^  I 
must  for  the  present  demur,  at  least,  till  I  have  seen  better  proofs 
in  favor  of  the  drill  system.  Perhaps  indeed,  the  il'  success  which 
I  have  experienced,  and'particularly  the  late  ripening  already  men- 
tiorxJ,  might  have  been  owing  in  some  measure  to  the  system  of 
saving  seed  being  carried  to  too  great  an  excess. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  paying  a  just  tribute  of  a{>- 
probation  to  tiiat  ingenious  mechanic  and  enlightened  agriculturist, 
the  Rev.  J.  Cooke,  whose  drill  machine,  ancl  hor^e  hoe,  arc  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  desigiied.  Though  we 
cannot  accord  on  the  subject  of  the  drill  husbandry,  I  must  give 
my  unqualified  assent  to  his  general  princijilcs  respecting  the  prepa- 
ration of  land  for  arable  crops ;  and  I  veriJy  think,  that  his  instru-. 
mcnts  called  the  ikujjlcr,  asn\ /carijicr,  arc  the  test  contrivances  X 
ever  beheld,  both  for  the  pulverization  of  the  soil,  and  the  dcstruc- 
lion  of  weeds. 

The  usual  seed  time  for  wheat  is  November,  but  it  is  frequently 
sown  after  turnips,  so  late  as  January  or  February,  notwithstanding 
which  the  crop  is  ripe,  and  harvested  in  a  favorable  season,  by  the 
middle  of  August.  Colored  peas  are  planted  about  Candlemas^ 
white  peas  at  Lady  Day,  horse  bean^  frpm  Candle:n;^  to  Lady 
Day ;  oats  arc  sown  in  March,  barley  in  April  and  the  beginning 
of  May*  peas  are  harvested  rather  before  wheat,  barley  at  the  end 
of  August,  oats  and  beans  in  September* 

Of  wheat  they  generally  sow  two,  bushels,  peas  four  bushelsj 
beans  £ve  bushels,  planted  by  women  with  dibbles  or  i^etting  sticks 

proxms* 
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j^rOipi&cuouiJy  fill  over  the  Iand»  and  the  crop  U  seldom  ttreeded; 
|>ats  Cye  bashelsf  barle)?  three  basheh  and  a^half. 
.  Of  late  a  few  farmers  have  driUcd  their  beans  inrowstwen^ 
inches  asunder,  horse  hodng  them ;  others  thirteen  or  fourteen 
inches  asunder,  hand  hoeing  the  alley,  at  the  expencc  of  four  shil*, 
lings  per  acre; -in  both  these  ways,  they  have  deposited  nearly 
the  same  quantity  of  seed,  as  in  the  promiscuous  pbnting,  especi« 
ally  in  the  closer  rows.  {• 

J   The  produce  has  been  uniformly  superior  to  those  planted  in  the; 
eld  method,  and  the  land  kept  cleaner  for  ensuing  crops,  ,  - 

The  common  fields  in  this  district  arc  so  few,  and  the  umncloscd 
wastes  (a  portion  of  Blackdown  and  Fickcridge  hill  excepted)  so- 
insignificant,  that  little  improvement  can  be  made  in  that  wa/pt 
There  are  a  few  low  common  meadows,  where  frequently  the  bay 
crop  (provincially-V  the  .tonsure")  belongs  to  oi\e  man;  and  the 
after  grass  to  anothcr#>by  which  means  such  lands  arc  totally  nc^: 
lected,  being  neither  drained,  nor  manured,  :'> ;:.  <\ 

The  waste  lands  on  that  part  of  Blackdown  which  lie  within 
this  county,  are  supposed  to  exceed  a  thousand  acres ;  they  are  so 
situated  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  that  floats  might  easily  be 
piade  to  conYey£<:t}ip.waterj  issuing  from  the  springs,  oyer,  the 
land..  ^  •-.•  .'..'.  .    ''    ;^  ►.:  •': 

.,  And  if  the  water  should  not  be  found  to  fertilize,  it  would  n^t   . 
be  difficult,  or  expensive,  to  convert  these  floats  into  dnuni,  and' 
thereby  render  the  ground  more  dry,  and  healthy, 

.  The  occupiers  of  estates  contiguous  to  these  hills,,  stock  them^ 
with  young  cattle  in  the  summer  months,  but  the  distant  tenants 
reap  little  or  no  benefit. 

:'Tbeprice:of  labor  throughout  the  whole  district  is  nearly  the 
same,  (a;/s«)  -Men  through  the  year  one  shilling  per  day,  and  beer  j' 
women  for  weeding  land  common  work,  six*penccperday;'and'' 
fbr'mattocking  the  wheat  and  hay*making,  eight*pence  per  day  ;^ 
but  contract  labor  is  gaining  ground  daily»  and  in.  this  way  mcA- 
will  cam  four-pence  or  six-pence  per  day  more  than  at  day  woikt  ::•>, 
Excepting  some  peat  turf  on  Blackdown,  there  is  scarce  any>( 
fenny  land  to  be  met  with*  On  soils  any  way  inclined  to  a^uxep-^ 
Ing  surfacci  great  attention  is  paid  'to  draining/  which  si  ^oiie  ^sf 

^s   •-•*  digging 
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digging  the  drains  deep,  filling  part  of^  th^m  ^th  clean  pkkled 
stones,  and  covering  with  cailh  to  thcdcpthof  six  or  eight  inchct. 
Where  stones  are  scarce,  shoulder  tr^chin^  is  practised »  but  these 
are  liable  to  be  filled  up  with  the  workings^  of  the  mole,  unlci^ 
water  constantly  nsns  in  them*.  •  •  "  '^  ^  "^  -•  -•':.. 
'  All  tenants  are  restricted  in  their  leases  from  paring  and  bonung^ 
and  the  practice  is  scarcely  knovm.'     *   «         '^    r  ^    -r 

This  division  does  not  abound  with  aai,  but  e/m  grows  in  the 
hedges,  and  if  their  heads  are  not  unfairly  lopt,  get  to  a  size  suffi- 
ciently large  for  the  keels' of  ships  of  war*  For  the  most  part  they 
grow  from  the  incbors  or  suckers  of  the  neighbouring  trees;  pro- 
bably some  from  seed.  Few  are  planted  from  nurseries,  npr  is 
there  often  any  occasion  for  it,  elm  being  the  spontaneous  produC'v 
tion  of  the  country. 

Their  heads  or  side  branches  are  seldom  mutilated,  it  being  ufu 
derftood  that  the  stem  swells,  in  proportion  to  the  tap  that  is  drawn 
f;om  the  root  to  the  he^d,  ::>'.'. 
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Tlie  price  of  provisions  is  comparati?ely  moderate.  In  Taunton 
the  best  beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  lamb,  may  be  had  by  agreement, 
with  the  butchers,  at  four*pence  per  pound  the  winter,  and  three^r.' 
pence  halfpenny  the  summer  half  year ;  turkey,  three  shillih^  and 
six-pence;  goose,  three  shillings;  ducks^  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
'  a  couple,  and  fowls,  two  shillings ;  fish,  at  certain  times,  ve^ 
dieap,     *  •   •  '      •  •  ' 

•        •    • 

« *  Tbc  ^Ttat  ilqll  of  orainuxg  land  consists  in  cutting  off  tb^  witer  9X  its  sowru* 
One  deep  drain  judiciously  placed,  will  /re^ucatly  preclude  ihc  necessity  of.  «ny 
other}  in  most  insunces  such  a  drain  should  be  near  that  part  of  the  declivity 
from  which  the  springs  issue*     This  depends  on  the  position  of  the  clayey  sub* 

stntum/and  on  the  'height  of  the  reservoir  from  whence  the  springs  are  fedl     A 

f  ♦  •  ...... 

judicious  survey  of  the  adjacent  l^nd,  and  a  liberal  use  of  the  borer  are  ncceoary  | 
ptcliminiirres  to'  a  cheap  and  effectual  remedy  for  wet  land,  and  tl^re  are  kw  mta 
In.tbc  kingdom  possessed  of  e^aa)  skill  Ip  diis  department  of  agriculture  %^th  Mrt . 
Elkington  of  Warwickshire,  whose  £ux»  Is  sioc  confined  to  the  county  ia. which  he* 
Sf^,  btttli  kaow^i  a^  ackaowledgcdin  msaj  parti  of  tha  kiafidopi.    • 

V    .  WASES. 
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By  the  custom  of  ilic  maaor  of  Taunton  Dean,  tHu  tor.: 
vithout  a  licence  from  the  l.ord,  to  let  his  customary  1 
more  than  a  year  and  a  day  ;  but  to  encourage  good  husbi 
has  l>ecn  usual  of  Ulc  years  to  grant  rack  rent  leases  forsci 
tccn,  or  iwenty-onc  years. 

The  tenant  covenants  with  the  landlord,  not  to  sow  raj 
or  Bax;  these  crops  being  considered  as  great  cxhuustcrSj 
oo  return  in  manuce.  It  has  also  been  common  to  allow  i 
church  and  poor  ratcS)  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
arc  in  this  case  better  provided  fori  although  the  rates 
maintenance  increase  ;  for  the  occupiers,  when  no  ways  ii 
are  apt  to  be  remiss  in  looking  into  the  poors  concerns. 

Of  late  years  this  burthen  has  been  thrown  on  the  tcnan 
of  raising  his  rent. 

At  the  commcncetiicm  of  the  term,  it  is  usual  for  the  l.i 
put  the  premises  in  complcat  rejair;  after  that,  the  tei 
reed,  (pan,  and' Carriage  of  materials  during  the  term 
landlord  timber,  stODes>  aitd  lime.  The  handicraftsmen 
between  them. 

In  this  way  the  landlord  and  tenant  being  mutually  ii 
the  expcncc  of  repairs  is  lessened,  and  the  buildings  an 
better  order. 

The  tenant  also  covenants  to  take  care  of  sapling  an 
trees,  and  to  cart^*  one  hundred  and  twenty  horse  scan 
twelve  cart  load}  of  dung,  or  fifteen  hogsheads  of  Umci 
portion  of  both  mixed  with  earth  on  every  acre  of  land, 
IP  arable,  and  to  take  but  three  crops  of  corn,  before 
quantity  be  renewed.  He  also  covenants  never  to  sow 
of  wheat  in  succesuoti,  noi  to  convert  to  tillage  any  n 
old  pasture  without  leavC)  under  the  penalty  of  £v-e  pound 
per  annum  for  the  icaudndei  of  the  term. 

"    -^ "'  ■■        '''"'''  'ma: 
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About  a  century  aeo  tlie  woollen  .maDufactorics  in  the  town  of 
Taunton  were  in  a  very  flourishing  condition!  and  of  course  some 
of  its  benefits  devolved  to  the  agriculturist ;  but  of  late  years  the 
warmth  of  party  at  the  elections  of  their  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment has  ran  so  high>  that  it  has  not ,  subsided  from  One  election  to 
another;  by  whi^h  means  manufactures  dedincdf  and  have  been 
removed  to  Wellington  and  other  places.  .  So  that  it  may  fairly  be 
inferred,  that  if  the  right  of  election  to  members  in  Parliament 
has  been  injurious  to  any  borough  in  the  kingdom^  it  has  been  so 
to  this. 

There  are»  howeveo  some  hopes  that  trade  may  revive  here>  as 
the  carding  and  spinning  machinery  have  been  lately  introduced 
with  considerable  spirit,  and  perseverance.  Some  gentlemen  in 
this  town  have  lately  formed  a  connection  with  the  patentees  pos« 
scssing  the  secret  of  making  cloth  without  cither  spinning,  or  weav*, 
ing ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  samples  they  have  ex-^' 
hihitcd,  give  flattering  prospetts  of  success.  .;      , 

Though  the  trade  of  Taunton  has  declined,  yet  considerable*; 
manufactories  are  carried  on  at  Wellington,  Wiveliscombe,  and 
other  places ;  and  niany  thousand  hands  arc  employed  therein. 

Before  I  quit  this  rich,  and  delightful  vale,  I  must  not  pass  by 
unnoticed,  their  orchards,  from  which  cyder  is  made  in  the  highest 
perfection.  There  arc  many  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Taunton,  wlio  sell  their  best  cyder  for  five  or  six  pounds  per  hogs* 
head  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  possess  an  art,  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, of  conducting  the  fermentation,  and  thereby  preserving  a' 
rich,  and  delicious  flavon  The  best  fruit  delights  in  a  strong 
clayey  soil,  and  it  is  common  to  mix  a  certain  quantity  of  bittec 
apples,  which  add  much  to  its  quality  for  keeping ;  but  unless 
great  attention  be  observed  In  making,  the  labor  is  in.  vain;  for, 
cyder  requires  much  greaternicety  of  management,  than  malt  li* 
quors.,  .  The  apples  ;ire  suffered  to  fall  ofif  the  ttecs,  or  when  tho« 

Y  2  roughly 
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^.'{fanghl/  ripe,  arc  pick^&d  with  great  care  *.  They  arc  thttt  put  la 
-/heaps  to  fermenti  arid. remain  ia  chat  dtate  for  three  or  four  weeks ; 

*  after  they  arc  grouiuii;  and  tlic  liquor  is  exprc&6ed,  it  is  suffered  to 
v'xcmain  in  tubs,  fxbm  thirty  to  forty  hours  when  a  scum>..cr  froth, 
' :  will  rise  on  the*  top  ;•'  this  they  narrowly  watch,  and  when  it  breaks, 
^- ' they  rack  for  the  first  xime  •  into  vessels ;  after  which  bnremittiDg^ 
^  attention  IS  necessary,  CO  prevent  cxci^jhe/enrua/a/iou  by  ozxly^ni 
*'   frequent rackings^*:  ...v.v; 

:  -'  Where  the  natural  soil  is  not  good  of  itsclf>  such  manoie  sboald 
0'  be  mixed  with  itas  best  suits  its  temper*.  •:.:.: 

■  '  '    If  the  soil  be  a  cold  heavy  clay,  horse  dung,  coal,  and  soapcri 

•  ' ashes,  will  bring  it  to  a  due  temperament. 

c '  It  it  be  light  and  hollow,  marl,  or  mud  from,  ponds  and  rirers, 
;    highway  dirt  mixed  with  lime,  cow  dung,  &c.  will  mellow  and  ia* 

rich  it,  and  if  the  spade  be  occasionally  employed  to.  dig. around, 
\  without  wounding  the  roots*  a  fruit  tree  may  be  made  to  boi;  more 

abundantly,  andtofnroduce  richer  fruit.  .  ^^'^  .  ' :». 

Improvement  of  the  heads  is  also  of  as  much  consequence^as  of 
:  tbe»oots;andibis!Mu>»ld  be  particularly  attended  to  in  th^leariy 
».  growthof  apple  trees*'!)  This  is  reckoned  a  very  material  part  of 

tree  husbanding,  for  according  as  the  head  of  the  tree  is  first 
,rr.trainci)>  so  it  wilL:^rowin  a  form  more  or  less  regular.  Even  in 
oviold;Oxchardsy  judicious  pruning  has  frequently  made  unfruitful 
i.:; -trees,  bear  in  ^reat  abundance. 
u.  •  The.  second  division  of  this  district,  includes  the  parishes  of 
v;  Combflor}',  Bagborough,  Stowey*  Stocourcy,  Crowcombe,  Sto* 

gumbeiv  'Williton;.Watchet>  Dunsrer,  Minehcad,  Porlock,  Tim- 
i .  berscomb,  Cutcomb,  Withy  Pool,  Winsford,  Dulverton,.Wivelis* 
'.-  comb,-.  £cc;^.  together  with  the  forest  of  Exmoor. 
'-"  '  Tilt  soil  of  some  part  of  this  district  is  but  liule  inferior  to  that 
^'  ef  the  formtr»:bnt.theiiilIs,  and  forests*  are  fox  the  most  part  left 

^  ;),]^  J  woul^^ere, particularly  caution  all  fanners  posseislng  otdujrdsj  oot  to  faQ 
w  with  the  usual' ciutom  of  beating  dowu  the  apples  with  stkks* 

^*  '^£-4fiy  in  the  autumn  the'BuHi  for  the  tuccccdlhg  ycai  ire-  forme4,  and  beio| 
ttr^Oer,  arc  soon  destroyed^  To  this  vloSent  a; lack  on  the'Vrancbes,  irtjitkM 
ffcut  dfgiwc  W-attriliiie^  ^c  iMsp^Kity  of  Uc«i  tabi))f|)roU  two  years  fol* 
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•  in  a  state  of  iiature.    The  coni  'land:  U  Hn  geyieral  goodi  aiuLtlit 
.  wiatercd  meadows  in  the  parisheii  of  CrowcombCiStogomber^Mook- 

dlvctf   Nctilecomby'  .Dinnifordw'  Diinstory.lDulverton^  &c«.  «a*  as 

.  r!good  as  any  in  the  county,'-:  Ifwie  appreciate:' land  by  its  capadt/ 

^;.to  keep  stock,  throughout  tbc7eari^^ari9/<7ir4<  meaJews  are  invalu* 

n  able»  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the- diSereot  reports*  which,  will 

.^.xxo  doubt  be  sent  to  the  Board  of  their .  imporuncet :  will  induce  a 

general  application  of  water,  wherever  it  be  of  good  quality,  and 
*.l there  is  a  possibility  of  conveying  it.    A  great  part  of.  these  wa* 

tcred  meadows  lie  on  steep  decllvitiesy  and  as'  the.  water  passes 
*:  quickly  over  tbeiTi/  and  never  lies  stagnant,  not  a  nish  CAn  be  seen; 

this  is  not  always  the  case  in  Uw  water  meadowsi.  .which  for  .want 

t<:of  proper  draining  are  much  incommcdedi  by  them.    Meadows 

'  'Which  lie  in  a  low  situation  and  nearly  on* a  level,  sliould  be  thrown 

<  4)p  into  convex  beds  about  thirty  or  forty: feet  wide,  along  the 

'^-  ridges  of  which  the  water  should  be  conveyed,  flowing  regularly 

at  the  different  outlets,  and  having  a^  free  passage  in  the  trenches 
^o  lying  between  thebeds.  '"»•  -li'  -•  .    . 

vIiufThe  expcnce  of  doing  this  seldoni  -cbtcekls^six  or  seven  pounds 
'1^'  per  acre,  and  the  benefit  is  frequently  tweni)^  or  thirty  shillings 
'^  per  acre  per  annum.         •  -  -J       ••  •^'i  «;-    '.i-.i-   ^'  • 

*  Excepting  those  instances  where-  water  *'passe9-  through  a  town^ 
'    or  after  sudden  floods  carries  with  it  rich  particles  of  vegetative 

matter,  the  lands  receiving  it  neaf'thc  spring  head, 'are  supposed 
^ '  to  ht  the  most  benefited,  and  the  quicker  it  is  made  to  pass  over 

*  the  land,  s^nd  the  greater  thoi  imfe/uf  given- b/ a  large  quantity 

*  thrown  at  once,  the  quicker,*  and  more  powerful  aro  the  effects.; 

The  first  watering  commences  in  November,  and  is  continued 
with  regular  intermissions  from  that  time  .to  February*'.. These 
meadows  are  frequently,  in  this  temperate  climate,  ifit^ to  receive 

'  .  ewes  and  lambs,  as  early  as  Candlemas^  .and  a*  constant  and  regular 
succession  of  food  from  that  time  to  the  beginning  of  May,  enables 
the  farmer  to  view  his  flock'  with  the  utmost  complacency,'  and  to 

^    look  with  pity  on  his  neighboursi  destitute  .pf  such  a,  resource  ia 

:    these  tryiing:  months.  ...   ,,,.   ,  *^    .  '.r-.    -.V.  •*  -. 

-,:-  At  the  begin^i>ing>  of  May,  the  land  is  unstocked  and  watered ; 
after  six  or  seven  weeks  they  mow  from  thirty  cwt.  to  forty  xwt* 

•' '  per  acre.  * 

\  JSftimati 
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-.Spring  feed  from  Candlemai  to  May-da)!    ,     .     .  ,     i 

35  Cw[.  of  hay  per  acre,  at  30s.  per  ion     .     .     .  .     s 

.  After  grais  to  November    ,*,     .     .     •    .    •  .     1 

■1 


Can»i<icring  it  ai  connected  wub  a  large  ihccp  anJ  com 
sUckiimaics  musi  be  below  its  real  value;  for  u  is  well  kn 
that  according  to  the  probable  plenty,  or  scarcity  of  food  it 
tnonihs  of  February,  March,  and  April,  lioirs  a  farmer  nppo 
his  stock   for  tiifc   whole  year.     Should  turnips   fail,    his  or 
tourcc  i&  the  hay  mow  ;  his  ewes  sulTcr,  hii  bmbs  becoin': ; 
and  of  little  value.     Hi*  meadow  ground  devoted  to  the  tc; 
i/ri»^yW,  whereby  he  suffers  a  diminution  of  ten  hu.Kir.'-J  ol 
per  acre.     These  arc  but  a  few  of  the  many  evils  .T.icnJ.ii.i 
dcGeicrtcy  of  food  in  the  moQihs  beforcmcniioncd,  aii<l  iniist 
the  importance  of  water  meadow  in  the  eyes  of  all  diicernii;jj 
Candmen  ;  beside,  thcK  lands  rcquiic  nodtesiinjibui  will  pre 
an  tindiminiihing  vegetation   from  year  to  ye4r,  and  will  ei 
the  farmer  by  means  of  the  thecpfolJ,  to  enrich  his  other 
without  injury  to  these  *. 

As  the  different  modes  of  irrigation  have  been  long  bcfo) 
public  in  a  trcBti:;c  published  by  Mr,  Roswel,  of  l'i>Wlrio« 
Dortctihirc,  anil  b^  other  writers  in  dllTcrent  pacts nt  llic  king 
I  »ha11  not  further  enlarge  upon  tlus  subject,  than  merely  to  ca 

.•  On  the  ietnc:ne  of  J.  F.  LuiiicLl,  Eiti.  of  Duniifr  C«:lf,  t  lacge  tr 
bad  io  1  conrertible  counc  of  tilb;;c  ii  manured  v,\iu  water.  T.'.:  uiuil  ro 
of  cropi,  i(  lit.    VVhut   aa  the  l«y<     zd.  Tuinlpt.     3J.  B^ky  im)  ad 

It  i(  ibca  su/Tcicd  to  rcnuin  in  piicure  two  jcan,  ar.d  daiing  that  time 
at  tat«d  inUcva])  re[ulirly  llo->ded  by  a  itium  dcNcndios  fiom  the  ad 

(liiii. 

Th«  couiK  u  l^fn  renewed,  and  ihlt  h»  Utn  tht  Cvaitint  prjcliEC  r..r 
year.. 

Tbe  F">^"^' ''**  been  in  general  very  can uJctatiki  (via:.)  of  whcjt  fu 
Aftrkubdit  aadvfbarle;  fif^  and  dztjr  bsthch  per  acre. 
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the  farmer,  u!H:)CjicrknC«dirt^<ht$  brkrieli  of  ^improvement,  not  t9 
feed  milistccf  in  the  arf'uma ;  for,  though  it  may  bc<Ibnc  with  the 
utmost  safety  in  thc'sprihg^Xit'-iV-Trtqul'ntly  fati^ 
months.^  ....  r,.z:^i^-^^^'  /...i  iu.(  v "  '  •  •  • 
^  The  farm*  hi  this  division  arc  rather  Icistteit  in 'the  last,'  but 
the  husband ryr  is  much  the  same,  only  there  is  more  land  in  tillage*. 
Tlie  iTiotintainous  lands  arc  uncultivated,  and  arc  dep«astured  with 
bhccp'aiid  young  bullocks. 

In  the  vicinity  of  thc^  uncultivated  hills,  viz.  at  Bicknollcr, 
Eluofthvi  Brompton  Rolph,  and  Old  Qeeve^  oats  are  the  princi* 
pal  corn  crop,'  bnrlcy  and  wheat  are  grown  but  on  a  small  scale. 

*  The  rotation  of  crops  varies  from  that  of  X^^nton  Dean.  Here 
vAlc'dt  is  generally  60^vn  on  the  ley,  and  none  but  very  stiifland  it 
fallou'cd. '  Turnips  are  much  cultivated,  but  they  are  very  lavish 
in  the  consumption,  giving  too  large  a  space  of  ground  to  the  sheep 
ata  time,  making  thereby  great  waste. 

•  There  are  many  coppices  (chiefly  of  Oak  underwood}  on  the  de- 
clivities of  Qnantock  and  other  hills,  but  they  are  under  no  system 
of  management.  Their  value,  at  present,  6f  twenty  ^'cars  growth 
is  from  four  to  ten  pounds  per  acre. 

Many  considerable  manufactories  of  diSerent  Icinds  of  woollen 
goods  are  carried  on  with  great  success,  ana  aiford  employment  to 
the  inhabitants  in  every  stage  of  life,  but  they  are  accoaipan^cd 
with  a  gradual  increase  of  the  poors  rates. 

FENCES. 
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The  beech  hedges,  around  Dulverton,  Dunster,  &c.   are  not 
only  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  an  excellent  fence  and  shicltcr,  but  \ 
are  a  source  of  annual  profit  to  the  proprietor.    -,  .  • 

The  banks  on  which  they  are  planted,  arc  six  or  seven  feet  high, 
and  between  fpnr  and  five  feet  wide  at  the  top ;  the  'mouldering  of 
the  sides  is  frequently  prevented  by  a  dry  stone  wall,  fourTeci  high.*^ 
There  is  no  ditch,  and  the  hedge  consists  of  three  rows  of  be^ch^ 
planted  on  the  top  of  the  bank,,  at  about  one  foot  distance*  Their 
growth  is  very  rapid,  and  they  seem  to  defy  the  destructive  qualj* 
tics  of  the  sea  breeze,  so  fatal  co  the  white  thorn  and  mos(  other.:» 

plants; 
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^ao*(;  when  It  maturitjMhc  middle  lOw  ii  cut  to  the  m 
and  the  outside  rowi  pbshed.  The  quantity  uf  fuel  supn 
these  hedges  is  very  considerable,  and  the  only  objuciion  il 
be  madeio  them  is,  that  the  earth  used  in  the  consiructioil 
bankt  ii  so  con»dcrable  a  quantity,  that  a  large  ponionl 
iicid  it  robbed  of  it*  vegeuble  maiteo  and  Tcndtrcd  fur  ioM 
unproductive.  I 


RHUBAR8.  I 

At  WUliion  near  Waichct,  the  Torkcy  rhubarb  has  be  J 
v.ited,  and  brought  to  great  perfection  by  Mr.  Ball,  surgB 
that  place.  His  managcmeni  of  this  root  having  been  p^rtl 
described  in  the  annual  pi'bUcation  of  the  Society  of  Arts  J 
shall  not  notice  it  hcrC)  and  thall  only  add,  thai  equal  aitcnti 
•ucccu  have  attended  the  exertions  of  James  Bernard,  M 
Ciowcombc  in  the  same  article,  though  in  a  diScreni  climl 
•oil.  I 

It  cannot  be  totally  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  mention  il 
ring  fishery  of  Porlock,  Minehead,  and  Watclici,  which  fM 
years  past  has  been  carried  on  to  some  considerable  extent,  I 

The  lower  classes  of  people  have,  inconsequence,  obtfl 
cheap  and  wholsome  food,  pariiculatly  since  the  IcgiibtM 
taken  olT  the  duty  on  salt,  used  in  curing  these  fish,  for  l/M 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  this  fishery  could  be  further  pil 
and  encouraged,  as  it  would  be  a  means  of  furnishing  cmpi 
ring  the  winter,  for  those  sailors  who  arc  cngnged  in  itl 
stone,  and  culm  trade,  during  the  summer  moniln.  I 

Their  ficqui-ntjournics  across  the  Channel,  make  thcml 
Icpt  pilots,  and  a  hirJy  and  skilful  race  of  sailors  uould  ocl 
ally  leciuii  that  grand  bulwark  of  the  nation,  the  Jieja/  NaiM 

In  an  agricultural  survey  of  the  county  of  Samcrscr,  it  vl 
turally  be  expected  that  particular  notice  should  be  taken  I 
toKU  ofExmooti  its  cast  extent,  and  capability  of  impio 
iradcr  it  to  object  wcU  woitbv  of  mention. 


This  foifest  cxtchJs  from^hoith;  to  ^  soutK  aBboVcightTniles,  ^ifl 
from  cast  to  west  ten  br'twdvii  containing^  according' to  anacJ?^ 
cantte  survey  lately  made/aboot  niileteen'thbtisand  nine  hundred' 
acres,*  Nearly  at  the  centre  of-thisKrge  Vract'of  laiid,  is  an  estate?'* 
called*  'Simonibatbi  -  inclosed>  -and*  consistihg'  of  ^abou t  two*  hundred  '^ 
acteSi  with  a  dwelling  house,  'licenced  and  frequented 'as  aninhi'^ 
and  all  oiEces  belonging  to  it  convenient  for  the  inaniigeme<it  of '* 
the  farn)i  and  transacting  the  concerns  of  the  forest.    Here  the 
forester  has  aii  annual  sale  for  the  small  horses  that  are  bred  on  tlics 
surrounding  hills;  and  here  also  during  the  month  of  May,  he    , 
jneeh  the  farmen  from  all  the  country  roundi  wlio  enter  in  his 
boblcitHenumbet  of  sheep  u4iich  are  depastured  with  him^  at  the/ 
rate 'of  'fivfc  pence  per  head.    The  small  horses' (in  the  whole  up-i  ^ 
nerds' of  foiir  hundred)  are  not  taken  ihto  bettei*  keepingt  nor  i6^ 
more  ihehcrcd  grounds,  during  the  severest' winter.    When  the 
iiroW  covers  the  forest  to  the  depth  of  many  fcdt,  these  hardy  ahi-? 
mr$  arc  seen  in  droves,  traversing  the  little  vallies  and  sheltered 
parts>  gathering  their  scanty  fare  from  the  banks  of  rivulets,  and  "^ 
w:iTm  springs,  but  the  sheep  are  almost  all  driven' 6J9f'  for  the  wiiiteri 
in  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  jfaftiary,  according  as'^ 
the  season  is  more  or  less  severe.  '  '  *^""  '*•         •'  '  •  *•     -'^'^ 

The  river  Bari  runs  adjoining  to  this  estatV/biit  resigns  its. 
name,  on  being  joined  by  a  small  stream  about  two  tiillcs  ito  tW 
cist  called  the  Ex.  This  strcani  takes  its  rise  in  a  low  swampy  ' 
ipot  of  ground,  about  two  miles  north  east  of  Simonsbath,  and"' 
runs  to  tiic  other  end  of  the  forest ;  becomes  when  joined  by  the 
Barf,  a  very  considerable  river,  and  In  its  passage  to  Ex  mouth  ' 
passes  byBampton,  Tiverton,  and  Exeter,  to  which,  andExuiouthi*^ 
it  seems  to  give  name,  as  well  as  to  this  extensive  forest. 

ktO'these  river.^;  Barl,  and  Ex;  a'numberof'smairnvulctsfrom 
every  direction  arc  dbns^antly  pouring  their  streams,"  and,  shoufd. 
ever  a  general  inclosiirc  be  attempted,  offcVah  oppor^uiiiry  of  wa-'" 
tcting  some  hundreds  of  acres.    The  water  in  these  nvuleti  seem 
of  the  jpurest  kind ;  it  is  not  impregnated  with  any 'noxious  m\-  ' 
wral,  and' the  loil,  beyond  any  doubtj  is  favowblc  to'vc^eta:-' 


tioa. 


Or 
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Cn  tlie  summits  of  the  hillt,  and  especially  on  the  \ 
tonh.  arc  iwa/x/t  of  many  acres  extent.  They  are  c 
turf,  at  the  rate  of  eight-ixrnce  or  twdve-pcncc  pet  liii.us; 
to  the  tenant  of  the  forest,  and  would  Le  an  inexhaustible 
fuel  to  a.iy  inhabitants  settled  on  the  better  part,  as  u 
bluclc  peat  for  burning  lime,  working  iron,  smelting  or 
fn,inufacturc  where  fire  it  used. 

The  loads  arc  in  gencraJ,  ai  might  be  expected  in 
tnct  of  land  without  inhabitants,  very  Lad,  ajid   ia  ioi 
scarcely  passabic.     But  the  whole  abounds  with  niitcrJaU 
them  f-im  and  comfoiuble,  at  an  easy  rate,  and  tew  bridj 
be  necessary. 

Excepting  a  few  willows  and  thorns  by  tlie  sides  of  the 
not  a  tree  nor  a  bbsh,  out  of  Simonabalh  estate,  is  to  be  se 
whole  forest;  but  plantations  of  most  kinds  need  no  mor 
ror  beticr  sail,  thaa  is  to  be  met  with  here.  Oak.  liti 
aiid  elm,  would  thrive  in  all  the  parts  capable  of  tilhge. 
very  larg".  proper  I  ion  of  the  whole,  needs  but  the  spirit, 
fortune  of  some  one,  or  more  of  our  wealthy  gentlemen  in 
whose  attention,  if  turned  this  way,  sanctioned  by  the  r 
ptieior,  would  render  the  for-tst  of  Exmoor  in  u  few  ycjr: 
a  prosi»ect  ai  the  surrouniiing  country ;  and  not  an  useless, 
space  as  it  now  is,  in  the  map  of  the  county  of  Somcm 
term  useless,  however,  may  be  said  by  some  to  be  mi 
when  t'jc  quantity  of  sheep  is  mentioned,  that  is  dcpasiui 
I'ruia  the  best  inforraaiion  to  be  haii,  twenty-two  titoi 
somniered  here,  besides  the  four  hundred  horsci  beforemt 
but  the  race  is  so  small,  and  their  value  so  triHiiig,  that  1 
fit  accrues  to  the  onrjir.  Veins  both  of  copper,  and  in 
brcn  diicovcTcd,  that  might  be  worked  to  advantage,  co; 
how  convenient  tlie  situation  is  for  shi(iping  off  the  j 
Porlock,  Lymouth,  and  Combmancn,  all  ica  pons,  n 
more  thjn  atne  miles  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  forest. 

From  each  of  those  places,  and  al.o  from  Ilfracor 
DamsUplc,  vessels  are  every  week  passing  to  Wales,  (whi 
dcriei  have  bceti  long  established}  in  in/last.  A  large 
lime  none  it  known  to  pa**  from  cast  to  west  near  the  ccn 


■» 
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forfsr,  and  proper  stone  is  found  for  building  on  almost  every  part^ 
And  to  complete  the  whole,  slate  of  a  good  quality  has  been  dug 
up  in  large  quantities  not  far  from  Simonsbath ;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  think  it  may  be  found  in  other  places.  Water  is  in  plenty 
in  every  part,  as  before* mentioned ;  several  market  to\vns  are 
wiihin  a  few  miles  of  the  forest.  Large  tracts  of  land  arc  well 
adaptcil  f<>r  the  tillage  of  flax,  which  is  known  to  thrive  best  on 
old,  or  unvcgetated  ground  with  a  strong  deep  soil.  The  grain 
which  thrives  in  the  adjoining  parishes  would,  no  doubt,  flourish 
hcie;  and  a  ready  sale  would  be  found  in  the  neighbouring  mar- 
kecs,  or  by  being  exported  fron)  the  ports  on  the  Bristol  channel. 

The  a>Iics  arising  from  the  weeds,  and  other  extraneous  matter 
on  the  tfuifacc  being  burnt,  and  mixed  with  lime,  would  be  a  first 
dressing  preparatory  either  to  a  crop  of  turnips  or  corn. 
.  Fioni  the  produce  of  the  crops,  would  arise  manure  for  future 
tillage,  and  what  is  now  a  barren  waste,  might  be  made  worth 
from  five  to  twenty  shillings  per  acre. 

.  The  pUn  for  inclosures  and  building  on  the  forest»  I  would  re^ 

Commen.i,  is  this :  Let  there  be  a  small  town  or  village  erected 

Dcar  the  middle,  suppose  by  Simonsbath  House,  which  should  form 

pro^'Cr  r<*&tdci)ccs  for  artificers  and  husbandmen,  to  be  employed  in 

buiKiiiig  furiu  hou  esf  and  inclosing  many  a  comfortable  estate 

round  chcm.     From  this  centre  town,  or  village,  it  would  be  easy 

to  gee  a  supply  of  provisions  and  all  other  necessaries,  as  a  butcher 

baker,  sh(»pkceperi  &cc.  might  be  there  settled.     And  till  other 

houses  or  vili;ig<*s  should  be  built,  labourers,  artificers,  and  work* 

men,  mi^ht  find  lodgings,   provisions.  Sec.  in  the  bordering  pa* 

rishcs,  wany  of  which  at  this  time  have  more  labourers  tlian  they 

an  well  employ.     The  method  of  fencing,  cultivating,  manuring^ 

iiz.  wouhl  vary  hut  little  from  the  plan  adopted  on  Mcndip Hills; 

^id  if  prosecuted  with  vigor,  would  tend  to  lessen  the  poors  ratesj 

and  \K  ould  train  up  a  rising  generation  to  care  and  indostry^  insteaul 

of  thclt  and  idleness.  -^      ;  r.  ..• 
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•  •',.,  A  RECAPITULATION 

,  .  I  .■-  or  THi 

HINTS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT, 

ALREADY  SUGGESTED  m  the  PRECEDING  P 

WITH    SOMU 

'jJDDJTIQWAL     REMARKS. 


lit.  Ivhtt  anJ cultivate  ali  tuaile  landi  tiucf/nihlt  cf  imp 
and  Mvide  and  indoie  the  timmaii  fAdi. 

THE  various  oiuc^wliithhave  operated  to  retard  tiic 
«r  ihis  Jpccics  of  improvcmcut)  have  bfcn  so  fuUy  &(aici 
thai  I  »h:ill  onlyzdil  by  way  of  cncouragimcnt.  tliac  the 
^Icndip  Hiihin£!ongi  and  culiivatctl  in  thi:  course  of  ihi:  I; 
«r  fotiy  ycarji  an;  niw  worth  bet>veeQ  srven  and  eight 
>pj'^njs  jici  annum,  ^hicli  in  ihcir  orij^ioal  siatc  did  no 
fificco  hundred  pounds. 

It  was  naturally  expected  that  io  grcnt  an  access! 
laaJ,  would  introduce  such  a  plenty  of  com  .'[urticuUrl) 
i;i  the  adjacent  niaikctSj  ai  would  be  ac>ompanicd  with 
:;oDabl<:diinim:tion  in  price;  but  na  such  pons^.jucnccs 
Io',vc^.  TLc.avcrage  p.-icc  of  oats  for  t!ie  la^t  twenty  year 
been  less  ilan  eighrcen  shillings  [icr  quarter,  il'mchesu-t 
If  roin  this  circumstance,  some  have  been  fooii^h  enou?,h 
ticn  the  prcsumctl  advantage,  cxuhingly  crying,  "  Is 
dearer  than  it  was  before  \  Arc  ijot  the  poors  rates  equa. 
Where  then  arc  the  happy  consequences  derived  from  the 
Com  could  not  have  been  dearer  had  no  inclosure  take 
]ioUl  the  price  of  every  article  varies  according  lo  the  \ 
^jrcltv'  in  market  j  aod  it'  iLe  Irniu  su)>ply  be  out  tulHcit 
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c^nsQinptionj  other  markets  at  a  distance  must  be  rcsortoil  lo  i 
this  would  have  been  the  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  M'cndii* 
Hills,  had  no  inclosurcs  taken  place.     The  counties  cf  VVihs  nnd 
Dorset  must  have  supplied  the  deficiency,  and  the  carriage  alone 
would  have  amounted  to  ten  per  cent.     As  to  the  increase  of  the 
poors  rat:,  this  has  httn  gcMcral,  and  may  be  attributed  partly  to  an 
incrsa$c(^.  population,  and  partly  to  a  growing  dissoluteness  in  thq 
manners  of  the  poor,  which  ever  accompanies  national  improve- 
niv'ut.    Active  exertions  in  this  way  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  scar- 
city of  labor,  and  to  this,  as  naturally  follows  an  advance  of  wages  ; 
but  the  misfortune  is,  that  such  an  advance,  is  not  accoirpanicd 
with  a  growing  disposition  in  the  ^rorkman,  to  maintain,  in  a  more 
comfortable  way,  his  wife  and  family,  or  to  lay  by,  against  a  time 
of  need.     No,  if  he  can  earn  eight  or  nine  shillings  infour  days  of 
the  week,  the  remaining /ovs  days  are  devoted  to  pleasure,  or  lux- 
ury,  and  the  wife  and  children  are  in  a  worse  situation,  than  when 
ipore  moderate  wages  compelled  him  to  constant  work. 
»  '  1  ha\'c  known  many  instances,  where  the  wages  of  a  collier  and 
his  family,  not  exceeding  five  persons,  have  been  twenty-five  shiU 
'  lings  per  week,  and  their  improvidence  has  -been  such,  that  one 
week's  illness,  has  brought  them  to  the  })arish  for  assistance. 
•    I  can  also  look  back  to  the  time,  when  a  commendable  dcj^re 
of  pride,  operated  on  the  minds  of  the  lower  class,  and  withheld 
them  from  applications  to  the  parish  for  relief,  unless  in  great  dis« 
'  tress.    This  pride,  I  am  lotxy  to  say,  is  totally  lost,  and  the  boon  is 
now  administered  by  the  parish  officer,  with  caution  and  rtluctmtce  ; 
aiid  received  by  the  poor,  with  dissathfaction^  and  ingratitude.  From 
what  I  have  said,  let  it  not  be  inferred,  that  I  wish  to  depress  the 
poor,  or  to  debar  them  of  that  comfort,  which  their  usefulness  in 
soeieiy  Intitle  thorn  to  enjoy.     No  sight  can  be  more  pleasing  to 
me,  than  to  sec  an  industrious  cottager,  returning  from  his  daily 
hour,  with  a  chearful  countenance,  and  viewing  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, with  complacency  and  delight;  and  I  would  contribute  to 
their  happiness  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  by  humbly  recommending 
to  our  legislators,  a  serious  perusal  of  a  pamphlet,  published  some 
)ca;i  ago,  entitled,  Tnventj  mlnutii  Advice  on  the  Poor  Lanut.     By 
the  plan  there  suggested,  I  verily  think  tjic  situation  of  the  Indus* 
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liiout  paor,  would  be  meliorated,  and  ihc  idle  and  dUi 
be  made  to  contribute  cou-ards  their  iupport.  All  iliofc  i 
convcrunt  with  the  stitc  of  the  lower  tlass  of  socielj-,  mu; 
that  the  ptriod  of  life  in  wliich  a  worLmin  moit  suTcrs,  is 
has  five  or"K  small  cliildren.  TLcii  it  is,  ifc.u  ihc  suiipoi 
whole  family  depends  on  the  failicr'*  hibour,  and  Iiis  utmos 
lioni  ain  scaftcly  luRiclcnt  to  procure  tlicm  b(wd  ;  ahoulJ 
bcfal  him,  he  muii  contuci  debts ;  and  should  this  rej 
happen,  beforo  he  has  extricated  himself,  his  spirits  are 
«nd  the  Iotc  of  Freedom  and  Independence  no  longer  cxi 
degree  of  torpor  and  inactivity  succeeds,  from  which  he  i 
ever  emerges.  To  the  man  in  this  situation,  I  would,  if] 
administer  rflicf;  and  ihc  bcft  method  1  can  fuggcst,  is  liia 
couragjng.  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  i'rirxdlj  SecieiU 
the  ri-gulaiion  of  \Vhich,  the  B/tch.Ur  might  he  made  to  coi 
TO  the  support  of  (he  inarrleJ;  I  hit  would  in  tome  dc^ 
that  disposition  to  celibacy,  which  is  but  too  apparent  am 
lower  orders  of  mankind,  and  would  add  to  the  cozifoit  of  \v 
and  CO  the  population  of  the  realm. 

A  progresiive,  and  too  liberal  an  increase  of  wages,  ft 
labour,  will  Icisrn  ihe  j/utn/A/n  furnished,  and  will  only  teni 
crease  the  dissolute  manners  cf  the  poor;  whereas  the  pi 
gcsccd  by  the  author  of  the  beforcmcniioncd  tr.icr,  would, 
bly  think,  be  attended  with  the  happiest  consccjucnccs  ho 
individual,  and  a  national  seme  j  and  I  hope  tnc  time  is 
distant,  when  this  institution,  or  something  similar  ihtrcun 
commence,  and  tl:e  poor  be  oitricaied  from  rheir  present 
ancij  on  the  scanty  bounty  of  a  parish  oiEccr,  and  intitled 
a  suppatt  from  a  fund,  to  which  they  have  contributed,  a 
pjfi  of  which,  ihcy  have  a  kgal,  and  incontrovertible  righ 

C-1.    fyhtre  UnJt  are.  liluale   ojt  ileak  and  rxfiaieJ  tm'ntiiceit 
ibt  <liniiiU  IjJHJUmi  and  rx/miv<r  ^lanlatinu. 

Though  I  am  no  advocate  fir  standard  trees  m  foia 
lliliik  large  hdJ  man/  plantalioai,  in  elevated  situationi 
pnty  opamcnulf  but  ptoliiablc, 
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In  this  part  of  the  kbgdom>  they  should  be  placed  on  tiie  jeaii 
'iVist  side  of  a  farm>  as  the  wind  from  this  quarter  is  most  injurious. 
The  Scotch  frwiW  endure  almost  any  severity  of  climatei  and  the 
Befcb  will  resist  the' destructive  influence  of  the  sea  breeze;  next 
lotheso^  in  point  of  hardiness^  is'the  sjcamoor^^  the  oii&i  and  xht 
Vtrch. 

Such  plantations  may  be  placod-At  the  angles  of  the  large  fields, 
or  on  spots  too  rocky,  and  uneven  to  admit  the  plough*  They 
should  be  planted  when  young>  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
secure  them  from  cattle;  this  is  best  done  by  a  stone  wall,  for^ 
hcJ<;cs  arc  liable  to  be  broken  down  by  sportsmen,  and  the  work 
of  many  years  may  be  destroyed  in  one  night.  I  would  rather  see 
cattle  in  a  field  of  ripe  comi  than  in  a  new  made  plantation.  The  • 
damage  in  one  instance  is  onlypartiaV  in  the  other  it  is  nearly 
irrcjxirAbl:. 

;jj<l,  IFhere-v^r  mavl^  l\me^  Qr  chalk  can  he  procured  nvithin  a  reatonmhlt 
iiitaucfi  neglect  not  a  liberal  me  thereof  \  and  if  dettitnte  of  such  rt" 
tourres,  he  careful  to  mate  at  much  dtmg  as  fotsiUe  bj  fold wg  4beef% 
h')utittg  all  sorts  of  cattle^  preserving  urine,  collecting  •woollen  rags^ 
ast^h  l^fi  sha^jjugff  bines ^  i^c.  isfc. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Somerset,  both  marl  and 
lime  »irc  in  threat  ahunJancc.  The  former  is  dug  for  about  six- 
pence per  ton,  and  as  it  is  the  produce  of  the  land  to  which  it  is 
applied,  the  carriage  is  very  trifling.  There  can  be  therefore  no 
excuse  for  those  people  who  possess  such  a  treasure,  and  yet  for- 
bear the  use  of  it.  Wonderful,  however,  as  it  may  appear,  I  can 
assure  my  readers,  that  there  are  large  tracts  possessing  veins  of 
tlil3  iovaluable  m^aure  unturougbt,  and  in  those  parts  where  it  is 
applied,  a  repetition  of  it  seldom  takes  place  in  less  than  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years ;  so  that  a  liberal  manuring  docs  not  exceed  one 
shilling  and  six-pence  per  acre  per  annuroi  and  for  this,  there  are 
many  instances  of  9 n  almost  immediate  advance  of  rent  of  twentjr 
shillings  per  acrCt 
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.  jL,imi  is  (till  more  plenty  than  marl^  ax>.d  wlihin  a  dUtanc^  of  six 
.  m\z%  from  the  coal  pitsy  may  be  burnt  for  sixteen-pence  or  cigh* 
Tecn-pcnce  per  quarter.  Its  beneficial  effects  arc  .universally 
known,  and  acknowledgedj  and  yet  strange  to  relate,  a  second  a^ 
plicaaon  thereof  seldom  takes  place  in  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
years ;  this  reluctance  may  be  attributed  to  the  baneful  elTectSi 
Dot  of  Ume>  but  of  an  injudicious  and  exhausting  course  of  crop« 

AUo**vb^  that  arable  land  may  be  injured  by  a  too  liberal  use  of 
this  manurci  it  must  be  allowed,  thnt  with  pasture  no  such  consc* 
4^ucnces  could  cn^uc.  Limcj  like  marl,  kills  all  the  coarse,  sour 
vgrasicsf  br!ng»a  sweet,  an.I  beautiful  herbage,  grateful  to  the  palate 
of  all  CiLtlc;  it  forms  a  kind  of  pan  under  the  surfuce»  by  which 
the  nutritious  particles  of  dung  are  kept  longer  within  the  reach 
^f  the  roots  of  plants^  and  is  the  means  of  making  ten  load  go,  as 
/ar  as  tvjtnty  v/I;cn  applied  without  n  previous  liming.  Its  activity 
is  not  abated  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years;  for  if  the  land  bd 
broken  up  at  that  distance  of  time^  its  eCccts  are  as  visible  in  the 
subsequent  crops  of  corn^  as  if  it  were  immediately  applied. 
Happy  then  are  those  farmers  who  possess  such  advantages,  and 
have  the  sen&e  and  spirit  to  use  thenv  How  would  a  l^von^hire 
farmer  rrjoirc,  were  he  to  find  limestone  and  fuel  on  the  samo 
estate.  In  ^hat  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  honor  of  the  county  be 
it  spoken,  they  frequently  send  twenty  miles  for  lime,  and  give 
,four»{x:nce  and  six-pence  per  buuhel  at  the  kiln;  and  our  wise- 
ac:es  of  Somerset  will  scarcely  bestow  carriugcj  were  the  landlord* 
,xo  give  them  the  lime.  ^ 

Whcr:  neither  marl,  lime,  chalk,  nor  any  other  similar  sub- 
^(^nc^,  dug  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  can  bo  procured,  it  be- 
hoves the  farmer  to  be  earnestly  solic't  )us  to  supply  their  places 
with  either  anlir.jil,  or  vegetable  manure.  For  this  purpose  let 
him  mow  all  his  stubbles  for  litter,  house  his  cattle  during  the 
winter  months,  fold  his  slieep,  grow  a  large  portion  of  turnips, 
cabbages,  vetches,  xyz^ '  &€•  keep  a  numerous  stock,  and  be  mo- 
derate in  the  extent  of  his  com  land.  Great  attention  also  ought  • 
to  be  paid  to  the  management  of  dung  when  made,  for'by  neglccl , 
^reat  pan  of  its  strength  may  be  lost.    When  properly  soaked 
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with  urine,  it  should  be  conveyed  in  its  strongest  state  to  the  tur* 
nip  land,  or  any  other  destined  to  receive  it,  in  a  lonv  waggon  iii^ 
stead  of  a  cart.  These  waggons  should  be  made  to  open  at  the  sides, 
affd  the  contents  should  be  depoiited  in  large  heaps  of  ten  or  fifteen 
loads  cach>  with  considerable  elevation ;  and  it  should  be  shook 
abroad  with  as  much  care  as  a  gnrdener  takes  in  making  a  cucum- 
ber bed.  By  these  means  a '  strong  fermentation  is  excited,  and 
turning  is  unnecessary,  and  perhaps  injurious. 

From  these  heaps  placed  at  such  a  distance  as  to  manure  one  acre^ 
It  may  be  wheeled  and  spread  for  two-pence  halfpenny  per  load. 
In  this  method  of  hauling  out  dung,  three  waggons,  four  horses, 
and  five  men  arc  employed ;  namely,  one  waggon  and  two  men 
loading  in  the  yard,  another  waggon  and  two  men  unloading  in  thd 
field,  and  the  third  waggon  and  driver  going  backward  and  for* 

ward  •• 
*  Wherever  waste  earth,  mud  from  ponds,  highway  dirt,  ashes, 

&c.  kc.  can  be  procured,  compost  heaj>s  should  not  be  neglected ; 
tliese  arc  best  calculated  for  pasture  laiul. 

Such  a  conduce  will  entitle  him  to  a  great  prbduce,  and  keep 
his* land  in  good  order;  but  all  this  will  not  ^0' without — 

V  /^\y.  A  uttt'venal  and  regular  rotation  of  crofs. 

This  I  conceive  to  be  the  most  prominent  feature,  in  good  farm* 
ing,  and  if  it  were  generally  adopted,  would  increase  the  produce 
ofthe  land /iJr///iA/. 

*  In  the  application  of  dung  the  fjumert  of  Somerset  htpn  At  the  wrong  end* 
It  u  almott  the  general  practice  to  manure  for  the  %vheat  crop,  whereby  the  land 
ii  made  foul,  and  thwU^h  there  is  a  great  buriitcn  of  straw,  there  U  but  littla 
corn. 

How  much  more  beneficial  would  It  be,  to  apply  all  the  dung  to  potatoes,  tur* 
ojpsi  &c.  and  to  the  artificial  grasses,  making  wheat  the  last  crop  in  the  course  } 
It  Is  also  usual  to  manure  the  turnip  land  Immediately  before  towing,  but  I  have 
experienced  great  advantage,  and  more  decided  certainty  of  a  crop,  by  i&anuring  in 
autumn  oa  the  stubbles,  ploughing  the  same  in,  on  a  fleet  furrow,  and  letting  it 
stmain  la  that  state  during  ih«  wiutcr  months. 

A  a  Acu4* 
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A  cusiera  prcvailj  in  tMt  county,  and  indeed  in  most 
bubjcciing  a  foiiion  of  land  lo  conilnual  lilbge,  and  of 
ing  the  plough  on  all  ihc  other;  (his  originated  from 
conduct  on  the  pirt  of  the  tenant,  No  sooner  is  the  p 
into  his  Itandi  than  he  ums  it  uithout  rr.i^rcy,  haranssin^ 
vith  constant  crops,  till  its  fertility  is  iniirely  exhaasiej. 

The  landlord,  alarmed  at  theie  baneful  effects,  end) 
counteract  the  progress  by  reitiaining  clauses,  and  these 
critnlnaiely  applied  both  to  f  W  and  bad  farmers ;  and 
dcrcd  by  the  cme,  as  highly  ntttiiaiy,  and  by  the  other  as 

Were  we  to  advert  to  the  general  practice  of  the  K 
kliouldbc  led  t?  juitify  the  caution  of  the  landlord;  but\ 
calculate  the  loss,  yearly  incurred  by  such  restrictions 
have  cauie  to  regret,  that  the  covctousness  of  the  occupi 
have  rendered  necessary  a  conduct,  so  inlDaical  to  the  ge 
of  the  kingdom. 

In  respect  to  low  meadow  land,  or  very  rich  pasture, 
be  but  one  opinion,  viz.  thai  it  thtmti  13  remaiit,  but  it  i 
lowed,  that  there  are  in  this  kingdom  large  tracts  of  old 
ftatsj,  bldt  hixii,  and  comparaiit'cly  speaking,  uxpniuci 
of  this  description,  might  be  greatly  improved  hy  fUn^ 
i£  the  following  coune  of  crops,  and  mode  of  manu 
adopted,  would  be  left  at  the  end  of  three  years,  of 
value  it  was  ia  the  tward. 


OK    LICHT    LAKD. 

itt.  Teas  or  oats  on  the  ley. 

sd.  Vetches  fed  off,  and  the  land  manuied  with  It 
'khccpfold  preparatory  to  turnips. 

3d.  Barley  and  artificial  grass-seeds. 

In  which  let  it  remain  till  the  grasses  £ul,  and  the 
becofflct  mos^  i  then  icoew  the  course. 
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1  .  ^iit.  Beans  on  the  Icy.   /'      •-:/••     ;  .    . 

^    sd.  Spring  fallow^  well  manuredi, and  cabbages  V . 

3^  Oatsand  artificial  grasses. .':-":  .  :  ".- 
.  -  Then  itmain  as  before*        •         -  r   ';•»:'  •     '^  '' 

,  The  foregoing  courses  of  cropping*  cannot  possibly  injure  the 
landy  and  by  them  fallowing  is  excluded»  which  (unless  in  partico- 
I  hr  instancesi  such  as  great  foulness^  or  dearth  of  manure)  I  do  not 

think  necessary. 


■■n 


r^tfi.  Ettlarge  ihe  upland  corti  farms  \  end  proper  buildings  and  conve* 
:  ■  niiuciesfar  the  ibelteroj  the  cattle  in  the  ^winter  months^  thereby  in^ 
'^^^iting  substantial,  and  nvell  informed  farmers^  of  snore  enlightened 

countries^  to  settle  upon  them. 

■«■.••••• 

I  have  before  stated  the  advantages  of  large  corn  farms,  buildr 
ings«  &c.  and  shall  thcrefoa*  only  add,  that  nothing  so  much  con- 
tributes to  the  progress  of  good  husband  ry»  as  example.  One  good 
farmer  in  a  parish  (particularly  if  he  take  no  pains  to  make  prose* 
lytcs)  will  in  a  few  years  convert  all  the  rest;  the  superiority  of 
his  crops,  the  advancing  fertility  of  his  land,  the  thriving  state  of 
liis  cattle,  the  abundance  of  manure,  all  plead  daily  in  favor  of 
his  system,  and  will  in  the  end,  produce  conviction,  even  in  the 
most  bigoted  mind. 

1  know  no  method  by  which  general  improvement  can  be  more 
promoted,  than  by  dispersing  the  farmers  of  those  counties,  whose 
practices  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  among  those  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  on  which  the  light  of  good  husbandry  has  never 

*  TKc  cultivation  of  cabbages  on  Ltavy  knd  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended. 
It  puts  the  clay  land  farmer  on  a  level,  with  his  neighbours  occupying  li^ht  land , 
and  as  a  farther  encouragement,  I  can  assert,  from  experiments  repeatedly  mad^, 
that  m*  tons  of  cabbages  are  equal  to  tl>ru  of  turnips,  that  they  are  less  subject 
to  nju;7  from  frost,  and  that  the  expences  of  cultivation,  compared  withtumipsy 
ij  Sdt  exceed  five  shillings  per  acre. 

A  a  a  shone* 
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ihone.     Till!  woulJ  in!ro*lucc  into  general  practice  the   tumfp 
Iiushnmiry   of  the  cabtcrn  di:»crict5|  with  all  h$  concomitant  ad- 


vanfa;rcs, 
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The  soil,  and  climate  of  the  county  of  Somcr5»:t,  is  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  the  culcivation  of  this  rooti  and  were  tlie  pasture 
lands  less  richi  and  productive,  necessity  would  oblige  the  farmer 
to  have  recourse  to  this  root  for  winter  subsistence.  At  present 
the  quantity  of  land  devoted  to  this  purpose  is  trifling  invlccJ,  and 
in  most  instances  the  hoe  is  never  used,  nor  arc  they  consumed 
with  any  degree  of  occonomy. 

Though  the  rent  of  the  land  in  the  elevated  parts  of  this  county 
may  be  considered  high,  tlKrrc  are  advantages  which  more  than 
compensate ;  these  are  its  rich  and  productive  quality  in  all  seasonsi 
the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  ploughed,  the  easy  access  to  marl, 
limestone  and  coal,  goodness  of  roads,  vicinity  to  markets;  and, 
lastly,  the  high  price  of  producer  The  last  mentioned  advantage, 
is  alone  suiKcicnt,  to  induce  a  residence,  for  it  frequently  happens 
that  corn  sells  twenty  per  cent,  dearer  here,  than  it  does  in  tiic 
eastern  counties.         * 


6th.  Improve  the  rtoci  by  ttjudichm  select'ion  of  males  and  females  for 
breeding ;  and  be  particularly  careful  to  choose  a  male  handsome  in 
those  points^  nvherein  the  female  maj  be  deficient. 

In  this  department  of  husbandry,  the  farmers  of  Somerset  arc 
stxy  inattentive,  though  they  all  acknowledge,  that  the  proper 
stocking  of  a  farm  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

In  confirmation  of  this,  I  need  only  inform  my  readers,  that  few 
instances  can  be  produced  of  a  bull  being  sold  for  more  than  fifteen 
pounds,  or  a  ram  for  more  than  five  pounds.  As  to  stallions  there 
arc  but  few  bred  :  the  mares  are  served  by  horses  brought  every 
spring  from  the  northern  counties,  and  without  this  cross,  the  breed 
would  l)e  contemptible  indeed. 

It  is  not  within  the  compass  of  my  undertaking  to  enter  upon 
this  article  at  large ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  a  thing  of  great 
consequence  to  the  husbandman^  and  the  only  caution  to  be  observed. 
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uh-rt  he  introduces  an  alien  stock,  by  way  of  improvement,  is,  n^t 
t»  chttn^rfram  rich  fund  to  foovy  or  from  a  ^arm  19  a  cold  climate. 


7th.  Encourage  the  use  ofox^n. 

•  »      ■ 

It  is  uniN'crsally  acknowledged,  that  too  great  a  portion  of  land 
is  employed  in  raising  food  for  horses ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  known, 
that  a  draught  horse,  if  well  fed  and  kept  in  house  thirty  weeks  of 
the  year,  will  consume  twelve  quarters  of.com,  and  thirty  cwt. 
of  hay,  beside  grass;  this  may  be  considered  as  the  produce  of  five 
acres  of  good  land>  which  under  common  cultivation  would  main- 
tain three  men.  If  therefore  the  riches  of  a  country  consist  in  the 
extent  of  its  population,  and  that  population,  can  only  be  advanced 
by  increasing  the  means  of  subsistence,  it  follows,  that  every  man 
who  keeps  an  unnecessary  hor:«  is  an  enemy ^  to  his  country^  by  re- 
tarding the  increase  of  his  own  species. 

Navigable  canals  would  aluo  greatly  tend  to  reduce  the  number 
of  horses,  and  wherever  the  situation  is  such  as  to  admit  of  them, 
should  be  encouraged. 

.  To  a  spirit  of  speculation  and  gambling,  the  country  is  indebted 
for  the  canals  now  cutting,  and  others  in  contemplation ;  but  though 
the  rage  has  subsided,  yet  I  trust  the  probable  advantages  will  in- 
spire the  present  adventurers,  with  sufficient  spirit  and  vigor  to  pro* 
secure  their  undertaking,  to  its  full  completion. 
•  The  county  is  rich»  populous,  and  abounds  with  all  those 
heavy  articles  of  traffic,  which  will  render  water  conveyance  pro- 
fitable to  the  subscribers,  and  beneficial  to  the  public ;  and  if  the 
cuts  be  made  of  small  dimensions,  the  cost  will  be  trifling }  the 
consumption  of  land,  and  the  invasion  of  private  property  insigni- 
ficant: such  a  canal,  could  only  be  considered  as  a  large  ditch^ 
and  might  be  so  multiplied,  as  to  answcsr  the  purpose  of  tumpil^e 
roads. 


«th. 
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'    "  "    "  Stii.    Airuad  :he  fuillt  rtadi, 

\oiIiing  w>  much  contributes  to  ihc  improvcmeiu  of  a 
jacxl  roads;  before  the  tstablUhmcut  of  turnpikes,  m:iii 
thi»  county  wei«  scarcely  accessible. 

Seven  or  eight  horses  were  necessary  to  draw  a  waggi 
»iih  tiDa  tons  weight,  and  scarcely  ever  exceeded  the  d 
Iw-enty  miles  a  d»y ;  now,  the  s»inc  number  of  horses  i 
^ve  ions,  and  travel  thirty  or  forty  miles.  This  is  an 
saving  of  labor,  and  yet  the  establishment  of  such  roads  v 
pojiubr,  :ind  the  probable  bcnefil  as  little  credited,  as  iho 
nals  arc  now.  The  monsy  collected  at  the  gates  was  con: 
a  b'Jrihcn,  and  the  public  were  for  some  time  loaded  will 
cb:ir^c  for  carriage.  This,  however,  did  not  laM  long, 
course  of  a  fuw  years,  a  diminution  iii  the  price  of  car 
Tcrially  too!:  place,  and  it  has  gradually  fallen  from  tha 
this;'* 

Dcforc  ihc  turnpike  roaJs  '.vcre  establlslied,  coil  was  c 
horses  backs  lo  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
c'ollieriet ;  each  hor<e  carried  about  iwo  hundred  and  a  hal 
'N'liw  one  horse  ^vith  a  ttght  carl,  will  draw  ten  hundr< 
'or  four  times  marc  than  the  horse  could  carry ;  can  an  ins 
toll  be  pill  in  competition  with  this  saving  ? 

In  respect  to  private  roads,  I  would  recommend  a  rcp< 
]aw  compelling  itatdtc  labor,  and  clianglng  ihe  same  to  a 
lion  in  nioncy. 

Wheneter  a  farmer  is  called  forth  to  perform  statute 
■gfics  10  it  with  rcIuciaiKc,  he  coniiJcrs  it  as  a  legal  burth 
wliich  he  derives  no  benefit.  His  survnnt  and  his  horses 
patiakcof  tlie  I'lrpor,  oftlic  ma'tcr.  Tlic  ut.iuiit  excriii 
surieyor  cannot  rouse  them,  w.d  the  labor  performed,  i 
kal/whiX  it  ought  to  be. 

This  wouLl  noi  be  the  case,  were  the  surveyor  to  . 
money  the  highway  tax  ;  he  could  then  employ  such  wc 
would  <1»  him  ju:  tice,  or  if  tbey  wen  iadolcat,  or  iat 
could  dismiu  them. 
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«th,  Eticourtt^e  the  use  aj  luth  ploughs ^  and  $ti^  ius/mmen/s,  as  art 
bist  calculated  to  expedite  tvori  and  do  it  nj^ell. 

Admitting  that  there  are  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 

acres  of  tillage  in  the  whole  county^  and  that  the  same  are  ploughed 

«,-.       •     -    ^«-      •     *-       • 

on  an  average  twice  ;  allouing  also  that  one  third  of  this  is  of  so 
hilly  a  naturci  that  a  wheel  plough  cannot  be  used  to  advantagCf 
there  will  remain  one  hundred  thousand  acres  capable  of  being 
turned  with  the  double  plough. 

For  the  sake  of  argument^  let  it  be  also. admitted  that  three 
I  horsesi  a  man  and  a  boy,  with  the  common  plough  of  the  country* 

will  turn  an  acre  a  day,  and  that  the  double  plough  with  fo.ur 
horsesy  and  the  same  number  of  attendants,  will  turn  two  acres* 
The  number  of  acres  will  of  consequence  be  ploughed  in  half  the 
time,  and  the  difference  in  expence,  cannot  exceed  two  shillings 
per  day.  Here  then  might  be  a  saving  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
per  annum,  in  thb  article  alone,  besides  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  expediting  work  at  certain  seasons. 

« .  Some  may  doubt  the  possibility  of  making  the  .double  plough  .so 
generally  useful ;  but  I  can  truly  say,  I  ha vp  never  yet  found  an 
instance,  where  it  could  not  be  worked  to  advantage,  and  it  is, well 
known,  that  on  the  various  trials  made  under  the  auspices  of , the 
Bjth  Society,  on  lands  of  the  most  difficult  nature^  my  man,  wiia 
the  double  plough^  has  always  gained  the  prize;. 

In  the  counties  of  Wilts  and  Dorset,  where  three  large  and  pow* 
erful  horses  are  put  to  a  single  plough,  the  saving  by  such  an  in- 
strument would  be  immense ;  and  this  I  can  confirm^  by  the  rosti* 
mony  of  some  eminent  farmers  of  the  first  named  county,  who  in 
consequence  of  my  recommendation,  have  introduced  them  on 
their  respcctiN'c  farmsj  with  great  profit  and  success.*    ,. 

lOtb.  Sonj^  early  in  exposed,  and  cold  iUuationsg   and  be  partksJarlj 
careful  ftoS  to  plough  or  harrotv  in  *wes  'weathetm 

The  necessity  of  this  caution  is  so  well  known  to  all  practical 
farmers,  that  I  need  not,  1  trust,  enforce,  (t.  .   ,.. 

aith* 
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'  ,     ■-  Illh.   Dii:n:j  rail   and  n:icf. 

The  depredations  of  iV.ese  vermin  aro  loo  injv-.rtanr  i 
looked.     A  »er.siblc  farmer  of  mj'  acquaintance,   thinks] 
them,  and  birds,  a  rhmieih  part  of  the  corn  of  the  kin 
dcvouieJ,     Corn  in  barns  they  have  free  accos  to.  ar.d  i 
difSculc  to  keep  the  mows  on  stathels  free  from  them.     If  I 
not  brought  in  from  the  com  field,  a  stick,  a  rakr,  pikcl 
other  body  carelessly  placed  against   ilic   mi>w,   will   i| 
them. 

Destructive  therefore  as  they  must  be,  it  helifivet  all  fn| 
make  their  ilau};hter  a  general  concern,  and  it  mi^Iit  be  d 
parish  rate. 


13(h.  iMtreduce  tbreihlng  aachnHi. 

Tbcic  arc  common  ia  the  ncrihern  pans  of  this  kin^ 
in  Scotland,  and  from  the  accounts  I  have  received,  ani 
purpose,  threshing  the  com  both  well  and  cxpeditiousiy.l 
can  be  but  one  ohjectioui  whidi  iit  tlie  lessening  of  .vi  d'>'.r\ 
the  winter  months.  As  a  tubstiiutc  for  which,  let  the  f;irm[ 
all  his  cattle,  and  employ  the  bammcn  in  attendance  uponl 


13th.  La  all  m 


<aludc: 


r  U  idi  h  lutight. 


The  different  measures  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  confJ 
cidcnt  [hereto,  uas  so  notorious,  that  great  paim  have  beJ 
by  the  Houses  of  Pjrliamc.t  to  introduce  one  general  : 
measurct  and  the  acts  of  the  legislature  have  been  folloivJ 
the  most  active  exertions  of  the  magistrate. 

By  tl.esc  means  the  Winchester  measure  is  pretty  giineralB 
icspect  to  this  ccunty,  I  may  add  to  the  grea!  hemfil  of  tM 
Bttd  i\:t^gitathii  af  the piitchater.  The  calculation  in  tcspcM 
comparative  prici:  bttiveen  the  old  and  new  measure,  wasi 
oa  the  diSerence  between  eight  and  aloe  gallons,'  but  thii 
'neiKUi  the  old  nteasure  of  the  county  wu  not  lets  than  1 
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Ions  and  a  halfi  and  in  some  instances  ten  gallonsi  so  that  the 
bayer  gives  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  more  than  he  ought  to  give ; 
and  I  humhiy  think  that  nvrii^ki  would  be  a  better  standard,  as  the 
drier  and  plumper  the  com  isi  the  heavier  ic  weighs. 

i.lth.  Gratti  long  leases . 

All  farmers  who  have  spirit  enough  to  improve  their  estates^ 
should  have  some  security  for  being  reimbursed  the  expence. 
Where  a  man's  tenure  is  prccariousi  and  subject  to  the  whim,  and 
caprice  of  a  landlord,  little  improvement  can  be  expected.  Upon 
unimproved  farms»  such  as  wastes,  commonsi  &c.  newly  inclosed, 
a  considerable  expenditure  is  necessary  to  bring  them  into  order. 
Here  the  tenant  should  have  a  lease  of  twenty-one  years>  and  the 
rent  to  advance  at  fixed  periods  ;  for  instance,  suppose  the  land  in 
its  original  state  to  be  worth  when  inclosed^  and  accompanied  with 
necessary  buildings,  five  shillings  per  acre  ;  this  renti  if  the  tenant 
is  to  pay  all  expences  of  cultivation,  should  continue  seven  years  ; 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  he  should  be  advanced  to  ten 
shillings,  and  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  to  fifteen  shillings  per 
aere. 

Or  the  following^  method  might  be  adopted ;  let  the  landlord 
pay  all  expences  of  cultivation,  manuring,  &c.  and  charge  five  per 
cent,  on  the  expenditure,  allowing  the  periodical  advance  to  be 
propOrtionably  less.  At  all  events,  the  interest  of  the  tenant 
should  be  better  preservedi  than  at  present;  but  this  is  so  copious 
a  subject,  that  I  must  forbear  entering  into  it,  not  doubting  but 
ic  will  be  ably  treated  by  some  of  your  numerous  correspondents. 
I  must  now  hasten  to  a 

CONCLUSION. 

THIS  county  does  not  raise  grain  sufficient  for  its  consumption, 
nor  are  the  climate  and  soil  of  many  parts  thereof  favorable  to  corn 
farming ;  yet  were  all  the  improvemenu  before  suggested  to  take 
place,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  but  that  the  produce  of  the  soil 

B  b  might 
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.might  be  incrMtedone  diiid.     Thc-quanclty  of^rain  aiml 
chved  from  the  adjacent  counties  of  Wilts  and  Dor&cc, 
lew  t>ian one  hundrcil  thousand  quarters;  and  ucrc  it  n 
coal  that  is  xnt  in  rctunij  would  drain  c!ic  count/  of  grc  J 
it»  fpecie. 

The  reporter  cannot  with  ahwlute  precision  st 
amount  of  acieii  or  the  number  of  inhabiiancs  in  thi^ 
be  conceives  ihe  former  to  be  about  one  million  of  Kcrcsl 
latter  about  thro:  hundred  and  Rt'ty  ihouionJ,  I'hc  avcrl 
per  acre  of  the  inolosed  and  cultivated  land,  is  not  less  thail 
Jive  shillings  jicr  .-innuin.  The  diircrcnt  ajiprojiri-iiions  cfl 
iaceof  land  may  be  arranged  in  thcfoliawlng  tv3/ : 

Towni  and  villages 

Public  and  private  lOads      •     ■     • 

Rivers,  lakes,  ponds,  &c 

Woods  and  plantations 

Meadow  and  puture  land  inclosed 

^rlarih  and  fen  land  unincloicd     ....... 

Arabic  and  convertible  land  incloicd 

Common  fields 

Uncultivated  wastes    .- 


The  increased  Knt  which  might  be  produced  by  drail 
marsh  lands*  and  by  inclosing  and  cutrivaiing  the  comm 
and  waste  lands,  may,  according  to  the  m o^t  modcntc  call 
be  thus  estimated  : 


liaMier  «f  Aerti, 
30i00o 

1O.O0O 

6o,,ooo 


Dficr'i^liai 

Marsh  lands 
Common  field 
Uncultivated 


Jnettatti  Rtnl. 


Total  I 

^'-:>5oo| 

2,50. 
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To  which  may  be  added,  a  capacity  of  improvement  in  thearable 
ana  pasture  lands  inclosed^  of  at  least  five  shillings  per  acre,  amount* 
ing  to  213,625!.  i    '  t  .  .;         % 

These  blessed  effects  would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  that 
spirit  of  industry,  which  public  encouragement  would  excitt'i  would 
add  250,0001.  per  annum  to  the  renul  of  the  nation,  and  be  much 
more  valuable,  than  any  foreign  conquest  of  treble  the  amount* 
Would  to  God  that  nations  ^ould  learn  wisdom>  and  instead  of 
coveang  distant  territory*  improve*  to  the  utmost,  /i&4i/  which  the/ 
possess. 


It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  apologize  to  the  Board  and  the 
Public,  for  the  desultory  and  procni&cinatcd  way,  in  which  this 
Rcprt  has  been  executed. 

The  various  public,  as  well  as  private  business,  in  which  I  was 
engaged,  prior  to  my  undertaking  this  survey,  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with  ;  I  have  therefore  only  had  it  in  my  power,  to  snatch 
an  occasional  hour»  from  other  numerous  avocations.  Had  not  my 
general  knowledge  of  the  county,  and  particularly  of  the  northern 
and  middle  districts,  enabled  me  to  write  on  its  practices  without 
a  personal  survey,  I  must  have  decflned  the  undertaking.  As  it  is, 
X  h^ve  feh,  and  still  feel,  a  considerable  portion  of  regret,  that  I 
did  not  resign  the  appointment,  as  the  Board  might  have  then  se». 
lected  some  person  possessed  not  only  of  more  leisure,  but  of  supe* 
rior  ability. 


Before 


Before  I  take  my  final  leavci  I  am  bound  to  acknowl 
obligations  10  tlic  following  Gentlemen,  whom  I   rccorf 
cone spon dents  lo  the  Board,  and  who^c  communications: 
ance  have  in  a  great  degree  contribuicJ  to  enrich  tlie  wl 
to  girc  it  any  trilling  merit)  which  lE  may  bo  fu^^poscd  to  a 

Mr.  Febkiki,  ofOakhill,  near  Shcpton  Mallctt. 

Mr.  Anokhuok,  onicnliule,  near 'I'uuntun. 

Mr.  Wmitmasii,  ofBaCtSi  Ditto. 

Mr.  Abraham,  of  White  Lackingion. 

Mr.  Matthews,    of  Bath,    Secretary  to    tho   Agl 
Society. 

Mr.  Cruckek,  ofFiiooME, 

Mr,  Locic,  of  Brent. 

Mr.  White,  of  Sand)  near  WcIIi. 

Mr.  Phipfex,  of  Mere,         Ditto. 

Mr.Kixcuos,  of  Melvirnon,  ncarTauntoo. 

Mr.  Davis,  oflAnglcai,  Wilts. 

Mr.  Palf».£Man,  of  North  Devon. 
^Vith  a  sincere  wish,  that  the  establiihmznt  of  a 
Board  may  be  attended  with  all  those  happy  conxquencci 
J^  most  sanguine  supporters  can  dciire. 


I  rcmainj  theit  most  humble  icr| 
J.  BILLING 


Athiuui-^ro-if,  OiU  ilb,  1794. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


'.  following  vaUiable  communication,  refpefling  the  I 
ite  of  hufbandry  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  aniT 
of  its  improvement,  drawn  up  for  the  confideratiol 
ord  of  Agiiculture,  is  now  printed,  merely  for  the  f 
f  its  being  circulated  there,  in  order  that  every  pel 
led   in  tlio  welfare  of  that   county,  may   have   it   inl 

to  examine  it  fully  before  it  is  publiflied  — It  is  tlf 
cquefted,    that    any    remark,    or   additional   obrcrval 

may  occur  to  the  reader,  qn  the  pcrufal  of  the  follof 
,  may  be  tranfmitted  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
p  London,  by  whom  the  fame  fliall  be  properly  attel 
u  when  the  returns  are  completed,  an  account  wi| 
p  Dp  of  the  ftate  of  agriculture  in  Huntingdonfliire, 
Annation  thus  accumulated,  which,  it  is  believed,  wi| 
Igreatly  fuperior,  to  any  thing  of  the  kind,  ever  yet  i 

!  Board  will  probably  follow  the  fame  plan,  in  regaJ 
'  other  counties  in  the  united  kingdom ;  and,  it  is  hi 
iry  to  add,  will  be  happy  to  give  every  affiftance  il 
-to  any  perfon  who  may  be  defirous  of  improvintT 
)f  cattle,  Iheep,  &c.  or  of  trying  any  ufeful  experi 


-^««4i>*« 
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I  N   T   R    O    D    U    C 


THE  county  of  Huntingdon  is  an  inland  diftrlft, 
which  extends  in  length  from  North  to  South  about 
trenty-cight  miies;  and  in  breadth  from  Eaft  to  Weft 
ibottt  twenty-two  ;  its  circumference  is  faid  to  be  iixty- 
icven  miies.  It  contains  4  hundreds*  6  market-towns,  79 
f«:i(hcs,  340,000  acres,  8220  houfcs,  andj  probably,  about 
{OiOCO  inhabitants, 
his  well  known  that  very  little  has  been  written  rela- 
tiTcto  ilic  general  (late  of  tliis  county  ;  and  in  particular, 
fc  far  as  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  no  information  has 
w  yet  been  communicated  to  the  public  refpcfiing  the 
fate  of  its  agriculture  ;  a  circumftance  which  has  rendered 
tic  drawing  up  of  the  following  obfcrvations  the  more 
ilficult. 

The  0u2e  and  the  Nene  are  the  principal  rivers  in  this 
«>unty;  and  along  their  banks  the  meadows  are  naturally 
nch  and  fertile.  There  arc  fcvcral  lakes  ir\  the  county  ; 
l^t  Wbittlefca  mccr  is  by  far  the  moft  confiderablc.  It 
3  indeed  one  of  the  largctt  in  England,  being  6  miles  long 
3  broad.  Some  ideas  have  been  entertained  of  draining 
'^^^i  it  is  not  fuppofed  to  be  impraaicablc.  Such  a 
^w  is  fupportcd  by  fomc,  as  it  would  tend  to  im- 
'•o^cthc  healthinefs  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  would 


•      .xt 
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add  a  confidcrabic  extent  of  fcitile  land  to  the  adjoinin 
cflatcs  ;  whilfl.  others  are  led  to  obje£t  to  it«  unwilling  to 
be  deprived  of  fo  beautiful  a  piece  of  water,  or  to  lofe  the 
excellent  fifh  it  produces. 

The  Soils  are  very  various,  from  the  ftrongeft  clay,  with 
the  mod  Ihallow  ilaplc  of  foil,  to  the  lighteit  loam ;  and 
from  the  richeft  pafture  and  mcadoWi  to  barren  heath. 

The  highcft  parts  of  the  county  are  of  the  Itrongcft 
clay  i  and  fuch  parts  as  are  cultivated  are  chiefly  common 
fields.  As  we  proceed  towards  the  lower  parts,  the  foil  is 
found  of  a  milder  nature,  and  better  adapted  for  profitable 
cultivation :  neverthclefs,  all  the  different  kinds  of  foil  are 
cultivated  in  a  iimilar  manner  i  a  pra£^ice  evidently  con- 
trary to  all  the  principles  of  good  hulbandry ;  iincc  what 
may  anfwer  with  one  fpecics  of  foil  may  be  dcilrudive 
'to  another. 

From  die  obfervations  I  have  been  enabled  to  makei 
without  an  actual  furvey,  this  countv  may  contain  about 
130^000  acres  of  commonable  meadows,  commons,  and 
common  fields  i  23.000  acres  of  incloied  arable  and  wood- 
land i  43.000  acres  of  inclofcU  pafture  ;  and  44^000  acres 
of  fca-laud. 


PRESENT 
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PRESENT     STATE     OF     AC 
IN    T  HE    C  OM  MO  N-1 


THE  Common-Jield  land^  in  each  refpcAive  parilh,  is 
dlviJ?d  into  three  parts ;  one  part  is  annually  fal* 
lowed,  a  moiety  of  which  is  folded  with  (heep  and  Town 
with  wheat ;  and  the  other  moiety  is  dunged  and  Town 
witli  bailey  in  the  fucceeding  fprlng.  Tlie  part  which 
produces  wheats  is  broken  up  and  fown  with  oats ;  and 
the  part  which  produces  barley,  is  at  the  fame  time  gene* 
rally  Town  with  benns  or  peas;  and  then  it  comes  in 
rotine  to  be  again  fallowed  in  the  third  year.  This  is  the 
bcilhuibandry  of  the  common-fields,  by  which  means  any 
given  fpot,  produces  the  fame  kind  of  grain  or  pulfe  every 
fixih  year. 

But  this  is  not  invariably  purfued  ;  inafmuch  as  many 
firmers,  whofc  conduft  is  not  particularly  watched  over, 
attend  to  their  immediate  interefls,  without  a  due  regard 
to  their  future,  and  fow  wheat  upon  part  of  the  land 
which  fhould  produce  barley ;  and  oats  upon  anotlier  part 
w  the  land,  which  fliould  produce  peas  or  beans. 

This- mode  of  proceeding  is  called  crtjs-cfoppingi  its 
tendency  is  evidently  to  cxhauft  tlic  land,  and  to  render  it 
rouch  Icfs  fertile  in  future.  The  quick  fucccffion  of  the 
™c  kinds  of  grain,  particularly  fo  impovcri(hing  a  crop 


r  »o  J 


as  oat?,  as  a  fubflituic  for  any  kind  of  pulfc,  muft  ncccf- 
faiilv  have  that  e{!c6t« 

Wiih  every  conniion-Held,  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  . 
commonable  high  land,  and  meadow  coQimonable  at  Lam* 
mas,  when  the  hay  is  taken  off. 

The  quantity  of  common,  is  generally  apportioned  to 
the  neccfTary  quantity  of  (hecp  kept  for  folding  the  land, 
the  fame  being  originally  laid  our  for  that  purpofc  ;  and 
where  the  quantity  has  latterly  been  found  infufTicient,  in 
confequcncc  of  any  improvements  in  the  breed  of  Iheep, 
or  from  the  incroachments  made  by  fclf-intercfted  farmers, 
by  ploughing  up  the  balks  and  headlands  adjoining  or 
mixed  with  the  arable  iands^  more  land  has  been  laid 
down  for  common. 

Other  farmers,  more  provident,  fow  a  portion  of  taicsi 
inAead  of  oats,  to  feed  their  folding  fheep  upon,  which  is 
good  hufbandry ;  but  the  pra£lice  is  far  from  being  gc« 
neral. 

From  a  miftaken  principle  in  the  means  of  drainnge, 
the  land  has  been  ridged  up  time  immemorial  in  a  manner 
tvhich  will  render  it  difficult  to  make  any  improvement  in 
it,  particularly  on  the  Orong  clays  ;  that,  however,  Hiould 
not  difcourage  a  fpirited  improver  from  making  experi* 
ments,  in  order  to  afcertain  how  it  can  be  effected  to  the 
beft  advantage ;  the  difadvantages  of  having  land  in  fuch 
x  flate  are  obvious. 

There  is  not  more  than  a  moiety  of  it  which  is  very 
produAive,  being  the  middle  of  the  ridges  \  the  fides  ex- 
tending to  the  furrows  generally  produce  a  very  inferior 
crop,  both  in  point  of  quantity  and  quality,  which  may  be 
very  juftly  attributed  to  the  conftant  wet  ilate  of  that  part 
of  the  land  ;  and,  owing  to  this  practice,  a  great  part  of 
the  manure,  is  conftantly  waihed  away  from  the  fides  of 
ilic  lands,  and  in  a  great  mcafurc  loft  to  the  fanner. 
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Thus  circumftanccd,  the  draining  of  the  land  is  very 
much  ncglcftcd,  being  difficult  in  every  point  of  view, 
and  requiring  the  grcalcft  fkill  and  attention.  The  far- 
m^  attempt  it'fupcrficially  whiift  the  crops  arc  growing, 
;ut  never  think  of  it  when  the  land  lies  for  a  whole  win- 
ter with  flubble  on  it;  not  coniidering, that  tlie  fuccefs  of 
the  cnfuing  crops,  as  much  depends,  upon  the  land  being 
kept  in  a  fufHcient  dry  {late  at  one  feafon  as  another. 

Thebufincfs  of  fallowing  is  generally  performed  when 
the  land  is  in  the  dried  (late  in  May  or  June ;  and  upon 
flron;  clays  it  requires  the  labour  of  fix  horfcs  and  two 
iccn  to  plow  at  moft  an  acre  pir  day,  generally  three 
quarters  of  an  acre  ;  and  no  oxen  are  employed. 

It  is  ailedged  by  the  hufbandman,  that  by  ploughing  the 
hnd  for  fallow  in  dry  weather,'  they  prevent  the  fucceed- 
in;  crop  from  being  incommoded  with  weeds  to  the  ex- 
tent it  otlicrwife  would  be  :  thus  they  allow  nothing  for 
t!ic  caufc ;  and  fhort-figUtcdly  obfervc  only  the  cffcft.  By 
this  mode  of  proceeding,  the  feeds  of  weeds  arc  locked  up 
in  the  bard  clods  which  cannot  be  pulverized  :  and  three 
of  the  mod  material  objcfts  of  fallowing  are  wholly  utiat- 
icndcdto,  viz.  ift,  The  pulverizing  the  foil;  2dly,  pro- 
ducing the  vegetation  of  the  latent  feeds  depoHtcd  whilfl 
the  previous  crops  were  growing,  and  thereby  have  an  op- 
portunity of  dcftroying  them  ;  and  3dly,  the  mixing  the 
cwtcrcnt  panicles  of  foil  together,  in  order  to  produce  a 
ncccfTuy  fermentation. 

The  draining  of  the  commonable  land  appendant  on 
coaimon-ficlJs,  is,  for  the  moft  part,  unattended  to ;  in 
confcqucncc  of  which,  the  (hcep  have  at  bcft  but  a  wet 
layer  in  winter,  and  unwholefoms  food  in  fummer  ;  and 
from  ihcfc  caufes,  and  the  fparing  provilion  of  green,  or 
other  winter-food,  may,  in  a  very  confiderable  degree,  be 
attributed  the  precarious  ftate  of  the  health  of  the  ani- 
roM$  dcpafturcd  thereon. 

H  7.  PRESENT 
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TATE     OF     AGRICULTURE 
INCLOSED     LAND.Pc- 


THE  part  which  is  in  an  arable  ilatc»  is  generally 
farmed,  without  any  fyftem  of  agriculture:  laid  down  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant. 

The  plough  is  erroneouHy  conHdcred  as  an  enemy  to 
the  landlord's  intereft ;  and  fuch  parts  as  are  permitted  to 
be  broken  up,  or  continued  in  an  arable  ftate,  are  conH- 
dered  as  devoted  to  a  certain  reduction  in  value;  and  if 
any  covenants,  with  a  view  to  the  nianngement  of  the 
land,  are  laid  down  between  landlord  and  tenant,  the  ten- 
dencv  of  them  is  a\ore  dircAed  to  prevent  extreme  bad 
management,  than  to  promote  the  contrary ;  and  wherever 
the  occupiers  arc  bound  by  any  covenants  for  manngc- 
menti  a  fyAem  is  enforced,  drawn  from  the  mifcrable 
pradlice  of  the  common-fields  already  Jcfcribcd,  confining 
the  occupier  to  two  crops  and  a  fallow,  &c.  And  I  am 
well  informed,  that  there  arc  not  7^000  acres  of  land  in 
the  county  upon  which  any  improvements  in  agriculture 
have  been  introduced  and  inforced,  that  have  not  been 
known  and  underftood  for  at  lead  a  century  pad  ;  the  te- 
nantry, having  generally  no  more  than  a  yearly  intercft  in 
their  rcfpcAive  occupations,  want  that  fpur  to  induAry 
which  can  alone  be  created  by  granting  them  Icafes  for 
terms  of  years,  proportioned  to  tlic  expcncc  of  their  exer- 
tions, 
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tions,  and  the  ncccflary  certainty  and  fccurity  for  their 
being  fully  rc-imburfcd. 

Jh^paJlunlanJ  is  under  no  proper  fyilem  of  manage- 
ment, being  generally  too  wet,  covered  with  ant-hills^ 
vbicb  arc  highly  prejudicial  to  the  produce ;  and  from  the 
vnevennefs  of  the  furface,  it  is  iinpodible  to  roll  it,  which 
is  the  furcd  means  of  dcdroying  worms,  anti,  and  other 
rennin ;  fo  that  the  fweard  is  not  half  fo  productive  as  it 
othcrwife  would  be* 

Tbi  meadows  are  overflowed  by  every  fudden  fall  of 
water  from  the  higher  land,  and  the  crops  very  frequently 
damaged,  and  often  carried  away* 

Thi/tn  is  generally  unprodu(£tive,  being  conftantly  either 
covered  with  water,  or  at  leaft  in  too  wet  a  ftate  for  culti- 
vation; and  coniiderablc  parts  are  very  frequently  forfeited 
to  the  corporation  of  the  Bedford  Level,  the  tax  annually 
charged  upon  the  land  for  its  drainagi^  far  exceeding  any 
advantages  the  proprietors  can  derive  from  the  foil,  in  its 
prcfcni  flatc,  they  rather  prefer  rclinquifliing  their  cttates 
than  to  pay  the  taxes  impofed  upon  tliem«r 

71/  m9(li  of  cultivating  the  fen  lanJ^  where  any  parts  arc 
fuSicicntly  dry  to  admit  of  it,  is,  firft  by  burnbaking  ♦  the 
furfacc;  then  ploughing  and  fowing  cole  or  rape-feed, 
Ceding  the  fame  off  with  fhecp  (and  very  often  fufFering 
ittoftandfor  feed)  \  afterwards  lowing  oats  or  other  white 
grain  fucccffively,  whiifl  the  land  will  continue  to  produce 
icrop,  and  then  fufFering  it  to  remain  two  or  threr:  ycars^ 
producing  every  kind  of  beggary;  then  the  procefs  of 
burabakiiig  is  again  performed,  &c.  &c. 

*  Bread  pluughios  ihe  furfoce,  and  aftcrwarJs  drying  and  burnins  U. 

PRESENT 
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lTe  of  cattle^  mm  sheep^ 


THE  Jh^^pf  upon  the  inclofed  padurc  land,  are  a  mixed 
breed.  The  Leicefterfhirc  and  Liucolndrire  kinds  have 
been  introduced,  but  they  are  very  inferior  to  the  mod 
p':rfc£t  of  either  fort.  In  fome  inilances,  attempts  have 
been  made  by  a  few  graziers,  towards  an  improvement,  but 
With  a  view  rather  to  the  ram  or  tup-trade,  than  that  of 
making  a  complete  and  radical  improvement  in  their  re« 
fpeflive  (locks.  Tbf  wool^  in  the  inclofed  paflure,  weighs, 
at  an  average,  about  7  pounds  per  fleece.  It  is  of  a  pretty 
good  quality,  and  fells  at  the  fame  price  with  that  of  Lei- 
Gc{ler(hire  and  Lincolnfhire* 

Thi  neat  cattU  will  not  bear  any  particular  dcfcrlption ; 
they  are  for  the  moft  part  purchafcd  when  young  at  diftant 
fairs,  and  arc  the  refufe  of  the  Lancafliire,  Leicefterfhirc, 
and  Derbyshire  breeds,  or  are  bred  from  thefc  forts,  with- 
out any  particular  care  in  felcAing  them* 

From  the  open  ftatc  of  the  country,  dairy-farming  Is 
not  much  followed ;  and  the  cows  arc  ufed  for  fuckling. 
calves  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  county,  to  fupply  the 
London-market. 

Oxen  are  purchafed  for  grazing  without  any  panicuhr 
xhoice  in  the  breed,  and  unfortunately  are  never  ufed  ia 
hufbandry. 


«•<■  '^.k^  •.« 
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7ir  /i//^  s/*  <^^-  camman -fields  and  commons  arc  of  a  very 
inferior  fort,  except  in  fomc  few  inftanccs,  and  very  little, 
ifanv,  care  is  taken,  cither  in  the  breeding,  feeding,  or- 
prcfcrving  tlicm  ;  and  from  the  negleftcd  flaie  of  the  land 
on  which  they  are  depafturcd,  and  the  fcanty  provifio:*  fop 
tlicir  fapport  in  winter,  and  the  confcquent  difcafes  to 
which  they  arc  liable,  their  wool  is  alfo  of  a  very  inferiop 
quality,  yielding  at  the  rate  only  of  from  3  to  + 
pounds  ;/r  f]eece,  and  generally  bearing  an  inferior  prico* 
to  the  wool  produced  on  the  paftures,. 

Harffs. — This  county  is  not  famous  for  any  particular ' 
breed.  The  farmers'  horfcs  arc  of  the  heavy  black  kind^ 
and  they  do  not  generally  look  forward,  to  the  advantage 
that  might  be  derived,  by  felling  them  otF  for  more  valuable 
pmpofes  when  mature — If  due  attention  were  to  be 
paid  to  the  breed,  every  farmer  might  fell  ofF.  one  or  mora 
horfes  every  year  at  an  enormous  price  for  carriages,  and 
fupply  his  team  with  thofe  of  two  years  old  at  a  lefs  price* . 

Pepulatien.-^Thcvc  not  being  any  manufaftures  in  this. 
couiuyJcfcrving  notice,  agriculture  is  the  only  means  of' 
occupation.    But  from  the  uninclofed  and  uncultivated  . 
fiatc  of  tlie  country,  and  the  little  employment  and  encou-  . 
ngement  given  to  the  hufbandmen,  in  refpefl  to  conftant 
wDrk  throughout  the  year,  the  labourers  continue  witlx 
the  farmers  during  the  winter  feafon  to  thrafh  out  their . 
grain ;  and  on  the  approach  of  fummer,  they  fet  ofF  for 
more  cultivated  counties  where  labour  is  more  required* 
^\  hcrcas,  were  a  proper  fyftem  of  hufbandry  introduced, , 
thefc  labourers  would  have  conftant  employment  in  their  .• 
own  neighbourhood.. 

There  is  a  fcarcity  of  comfortable  cottages  for  the  poor  • 
m  this  county  ;  and  the  farmers  are  more  fludious  to  pre-  . 
vent  this  very  iieceflary  cUfs  of  men  from  making  fettle- 

ments  s 
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xncnts  amongft  tlicm,  than  to  provide  them  ufeful  and  pro- 
fitabic  employment— the  mod  diflrcfling  circumftancc  rc« 
fulting  from  which  is^  that  on  the  approach  of  harvcft,  in* 
habitants  in  the  country  cannot  be  found  to  reap,  gather 
and  embarn  the  corn ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  accidental 
peregrinations  of  the  Iriih,  of  manufafturcrs  from  Lciccf^ 
tcrfliire,  and  perfons  of  other  diilant  counties,  the  corn 
mud  be  fpoilcd  in  the  fields.  No  wonder  then,  as  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  ncccflary  and  important  bufuiels  depends 
upon  chance,  that,  in  fome  parts  of  the  county,  in  times 
when  labourers  are  fcarce,  a  guinea  and  upwards /«r  acre 
is  frequently  paid  for  reaping  wheat  and  oats,  which,  ac< 
cording  to  an  equal  fcalc  in  the  price  of  labour,  mi^ht 
othcrwife  be  performed  for  feven  (hillmgs;  and  it  hu 
often  occurred^  tliat  at  a  critical  time  in  harveil,  when 
labourers  have  been  wanted  extremely,  half  a  guinea 
fir  day,  and  even  upwards,  has  been  paid  to  them. 

0 

Oak  timber  is  not  much  raifcd  in  this  county,  and  there 
js  very  little  fit  for  the  navy  ;  it  is  ufually  cut  down  when 
it  begins  to  be  mofl  valuable  for  that  parpofe,  and  confc* 
quently  when  it  ought  to  be  fpared. 

Hke  underwood  is  not  carefully  fclc£ted  and  planted ;  the 
produftion  of  it,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  is  for  the 
moft  part  left  to  chance* 


IMPROVE* 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  AGRIGI 

COMMON-FIELDS 


MIXED  property,  of  every  dcfciiption,  will  be  improved 
by  being  properly  divided  and  made  feveral ;  but  a  qucilion 
always  arifes  in  the  minds  of  the  judicious,  whether  the 
advantages  of  any  given  plan  will  exceed  the  irxpence  of 
cirr}'ing  it  into  execution.     If  we  examine  the  common* 
fi:Ids  which  are  the  fubje£t  of  this  enquiry,  we  (hall  find 
that,  for  the  mod  confiderable  part,  proprietors  who  have 
a  property  in  many  hundreds  of  acres,  in  any  parifh,  have 
not  more,  than  two  or  three  acres  at  mod,  conneded  toge- 
ther.   '1  he  rcfiduc  lies  in  acres  and  half  acres  quite  dif- 
jointed ;  and  tenants  under  the  fame  land-owner,  crofs  each 
other  continually,  in  performing  their  neceflary  daily  la- 
bour.    A  general  exchange  of  land,  in  the  refpe£live  pa- 
riflics,  would  be  a  very  delirable  ohje£t,  in  cafes  (if  any  can 
poffibly  cxift)  where  a  general  inclofure  and  diviiion  could 
not  take  place,   fo  that  each  maii*s  property  would  be  al- 
lotted together  in  large  parcels :  by  this  procedure,  at  lead 
a  moiety  of  the  occupier*s  expences,  in  cultivating  the  foil, 
might  be  favcd. 

Gtntral  divtjiom^  and  inclofufis  of  the  common -fields,  are 
the  only  means  of  promoting  the  good  of  the  country  to 
ibc  utmoftj   by  mcaiis  of  which,  each  proprietor  will 
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have  his  property  in  a  contignous  {ituation,  he  will  ba 
enabled  to  apply  the  foil  to  its  right  ufe ;  (that  is  to  fay^ 
the  arable  land  to  pafturc,  and  the  pailure  to  arable,  is  can 
beft  be  turned  to  his  advantage ;)  to  introduce  the  bed 
fyHems  of  agriculture,  which  arc  particularly  adapted  to 
different  foils  ;  to  effcft  a  competent  drainage  ;  to  promote 
the  growth  of  timber;  to  bring  about  an  arrangement  of 
tithes,  fo  highly  defirable  for  ail  parties  intereftcd  in  tho 
foil  and  its  produAions.  And  it  may  be  here  obfervedi 
that  the  bilhop  of  Lincoln  has,  with  very  great  prudence 
and  judgement,  fuggefted  a  regulation  for  a  commutation  of 
titlies  in  his  diocefe,  (of  which  this  county  is  a  part),  when 
common-fields  are  inclofcd,  which  is  found  to  anfwerfo 
well,  that,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  it  will  be  every  where  adopted. 
£y  this  plan,  the  money  payments  for  tithes^  vary,  accord* 
ing  to  the  price  of  corn  from  time  to  time ;  a  procedure 
equitable  towards  the  land-owners  and  occupier's,  and 
highly  fecure  for  the  clergy,  becaufe  it  prevents  the  abufes 
which  too  frequently  have  befallen  the  intereft  of  the 
clergy,  in  confequence  of  the  mifmanagement,  of  thealIot« 
ments  which  have  been  made  to  them  of  land,  given  in 
lieu  of  tithes ;  for  it  cannot  be  fuppofcd  that  gentlemen 
bred  up  in  colleges,  are  always  competent  to  let  the  land 
they  receive,  fo  as  to  prefervc  the  permanency  of  its  yearly 
value.  It  is  with  pleafure  I  add,  that  wherever  this  plan 
has  been  carried  into  effe£t,  it  has  been  attended  with  the 
defired  fuccefs  ♦• 

« 

And  laftly,  to  improve  the  breed  of  cattle  and  (hccp^ 
and  to  preferve  them  from  a  variety  of  maladies  and  dil- 
cafes,  contagious  and  otlierwife,  to  which  they  are  liable 
on  a  common  and  in  common-fields* 

*  Thof«  who  may  be  defiroos  of  obcainins  further  information  upon  tb'tf 
fubjciSty  nuif  confuU  th«  repilatioos  in  the  a  As  of  parliament,  palTeU  Uft  fdCoOt 
seiptQ\ai  ibe  indofiog  of  Milloo  Bfyant  aod  Rifely,  in  iMfordibire. 

9  Indofcd 
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Inclofed  land,  managed  to  tlie  greateft  advantage,  ftanda 
not  in  need  of  being  folded  with  Iheep,  when  in  a  flatc  of 
fallove,  by  which  procedure  the  produce  of  the  pafture  land 
it  laid  upon  the  arable ;  to  which,  according  to  the  old 
fyftctn,  no  return  of  manure  can  be  made ;  for  under  an 
improved  fyftcm  of  hulbandry,  every  part  of  the  farm 
ihould  be  under  fome  fpecies  of  crop^  and  fallow  totally 
abolifhed. 

To  introduce  every  argument  which  might  be  urged,  to 
prove  the  falutary  efFcfts  of  inclofing  commons  and  com- 
mon-fields, would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  my  prefcnt 
phn,  or  the  neceflities  of  the  cafe. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  thofe,  who  are  prejudiced  in  fa- 
vour of  ancient  cuftoms  and  methods,  that  fomc  inclo- 
fures  have  not  anfwered  the  expences  attending  them  ;  but 
when  we  confider  the  plain  truth  of  the  matter,  it  will  be 
found|  that  mifmanagement  and  abufe  in  the  mode  of 
bringing  about  the  meafure,  as  well  as  in  carrying  it  into 
effeft,  has  been  the  true  caufe  of  the  ill  fuccefs  which  may 
Lave  fomctimes  attended  it. 

A  well-digefted  General  Bill  for  the  inclofure  of  com* 
roons,  common-fields,  and  wafle-lands,  would  wonderfully 
operate  towards  the  fuccefs  of  inclofures,  as  it  would  be  a 
means  of  faving  a  very  coniiderablc  expence  in  the  outfet 
of  the  bufincfs. 

It  fhould  form  a  material  part  of  the  duty  of  perfons, 
employed  as  agents,  for  proprietors  whofe  cflates  are  in* 
clofed,  to  prevent  very  cxpenfive  buildings  from  being 
cre&ed;  a  profufion  of  money  has  been  laviflied  upon 
\3felefs  buildings,  not  rcquifitc  for  a  due  occupation  of  the 
hnd,  and  which  is  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  proprietors, 
without  anfwering  any  good  purpofe. 

It  has  been  crroneoufly  infilled  upon  by  fome  perfons, 
that  ccruin  foils  are  not  adapted  for  that  improved  fyftem 
of  hufbandry,  which  ought  to  take  place  upon  aa  inclofure^ 
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in  order  to  pay  the  cxpcnccs  attcndiiig  it ;  ftrong  clayey 
land  with  a  (hallow  ftaplc,  it  Is  granted,  will  not  admit  of 
fo  much  improvement  as  other  foils,  upon  which  green 
winter  food  may  be  produced  in  pcrfcftion,  as  turnips 
cole,  rape  feed,  or  cabbages  ;    and  where  the  drill  huf- 
bandiy,  under  a  proper  courfc  of  ?ntcrv\oven  meliorating 
crops,  (as  peafc,  beans,  and  other  pulfc,  with  a  rotation  of 
white  grain  and  artificial  grades  in  fucceifion),  are  judici- 
oufly  purfued.     It  is  alfo  certain,  that  mixed  foil,  light 
loamy,  fandy,  and  gravelly  foils,  if  they  arc  in  a  ilate  of 
conimon-ficld,  anfwcr  bed  to  the   proprietors  upon  an  iiw 
clofure,  fuch  foils,  having  been  farmed  according  to  the 
ancient  common-field  hufbandry,  are  very   wcak|  poor, 
foul,  and  unproduflive  ;  the  quick  repetitions  of  the  fame 
forts  of  grain,  and  the  too  frcqucr.tly  breaking  and  turn- 
ing over  the  foil,  already  too  lijht,   tends  to  let  the  mu- 
cilage be  wadied  away,  ajid  to  cfcnpe  the  tcDch  of  the  rocts 
of  the  grain  ;    which  difadvantagcs  are  cafily  to  be  reme- 
died, upon  the  introduflion  of  an  intprovcd  fyiUni  of  huf- 
bandry  for  fuch  foils,  which  have  a  dire:*:   tendency  to 
produce  contrary  cffe^ls  ;    but  this  docs  not  prevent  even  • 
the  ftrong  clayey  land,  with  a  lliallow  (l.tplc  ^bcing  con:- 
mon-field)  from  being  very  much  improved  by  means  of 
an    inclofure,  upon  which  a   complete  drainage  may  be 
cfTcfled ;    wheat,   beans,  artificial   gralTcs,  i\c.    cultivated 
to  pcrfcAion  ;    promoting  more  abundantly  the  means  of 
improving  and  fupporting  cattle  ni.J  lliccp,  and  very  much 
meliorating  their  winter  layer  ;  and  in  many  inftancef,  ca 
fuch  land,  green  winter-food  may  be  produced,  as  cole,  or 
rape,  or  cabbages,  where  manure,  in  pretty  ftrong  dicflinj^ 
can  be  afforded  for  that  purpofe. 

A  prejudice  is  very  prevalent  amongft  faimtfs,  and 
fomc  gentlemen  of  landed  property  are  not  free  from  it, 
viz.  that  the  occupier  of  any  given  fpot  of  land,  mull  ccr- 
taiuly  be  a  better  judge  of  the  purpofcs  to  which  it  may 
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be  applied,  and  of  courfe  of  its  value,  than  any  other  per- 
fon.  If  wc  examine  the  full  force  of  this  doctrine,  it  goes 
to  declare,  that  fuch  occupier,  is  perfcftly  matter,  of  every 
improvement  thit  could  be  introduced  upon  the  farm  he 
occupies ;  and,  to  particularize  a  icw  points,  that  he  applies 
tlic  excellent  drill-hufbandry  of  a  Duckctt,  the  fjftems  of 
the  mod  ingenious  farmers  in  Norfolk,  &c.  the  fheep- 
farming  of  a  Bakewell,  the  neat  cattle  of  Tyndell,  Culley, 
or  Hoytej  the  excellent  plan  for  making  water-meadows, 
lecommcndcd  by  Bofwcll,  and  adopted  in  Dorfetfhirc  and 
the  adjacent  counties  ;  the  mod  approved  modes  of  hollow 
draining  followed  in  ElTex,  Hertfordthire,  ice,  ;  in  (hort, 
hemuft  have  left  no  known  improvement  of  which  it  is 
capable  unapplied  to  his  farm,  before  he  can  be  faid  to  be 
a  competent  judge  of  the  value  of  it ;  there  being  no  mode 
of  probation,  or  fixed  criterion,  by  which  the  abilities  of 
the  farmer,  or  of  pcrfons  who 'arc  frequently  employed  to 
rc<;u!.ite  and  determine  the  interettsof  landlord  and  tenant, 
arc  to  be  tiicj. 

It  every  day  occurs,  that  perfons  wholly  Incompetent  to 
thet;\(k  they  undertake,  are  thus  employed,  whofe  know- 
Icdgc  ii)  agriculture  was  acquired,  in  an  attorney's  office,  a 
builei*s  pantry,  or  in  an  upholfterer's  Ihop.  Precedents 
of  Icafcs,  made  an  hundred  years  ago,  are  handed  down 
as  the  governing  rule  of  their  conduA  ;  and  the  grumbling 
farmer  muft  take  them,  although  the  covenants  are  as  op- 
pofitc  to  what  they  ought  to  be,  as  ihc  laws  of  Turkey  arc 
iiupplicabic  to  the  fubjcQs  of  Great  Biilain, 

The  profeflion  of  furveyor,  is  frequently  taken  up  by 
perfons,  whofe  knowledge  of  agriculture  was  acquired,  by 
d  agging  a  chain,  over  feme  inconfiderable  dillrift  of,  per- 
l^aps,  one  or  two  negle£led  uncultivated  counties  ;  and 
whofe  fubfequcnt  employment,  is  rather  direfted^  to  the 
nvcting  the  barbarous  prafliccs  and  prejudices  of  the 
€o^ntry,  than  to  prevent  or  remove  them. 
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No  man  is  competent  to  regulate  the  hulb^ntTry  of  an 
cftatc,  who  has  not  been  bred  up  in  praftical  Imlbandry, 
and  who  cannot  with  facility  apply  every  known  improve- 
meat  in  agriculture*  to  a  foil  fimilar  to  that^  on  which  it 
has  been  already  applied  with  fuccefs. 

Oxen  will  be  found  very  profitable  in  the  cultivation  of 
land ;  and  though  every  farm  cannot  be  managed  to  ad- 
vantage with  oxen  only,  yet  a  proportion  of  the  labour 
may  be  performed  by  them  to  the  grcatcft  advantage. 

Horfis  fliould  be  of  fuch  forts,  either  light  or  heavy,  ac« 
cording  to  the  ilrength  of  the  labour  they  are  intended  to 
perform  ;  but  of  that  fort,  that  may  be  fold  otf  for  more 
valuable  purpofes  (as  carriages  of  all  defcriptions)  when 
they  arc  mature  *• 

Tbi  bned  of  mat  cattle^  by  means  of  a  general  inclofurc, 
may  be  improved  at  leaft  40  per  cent,  and  fupported  upon 
the  fame  weight  of  aliment  as  they  are  now  t. 

Thejheep  may  be  improved  in  their  carcafes  at  lead  lOr* 
each,  and  in  their  fleeces  3r.  per  fleece,  in  like  manner,  and 
under  the  like  circumftanccs* 

Timber  and  underwood^  which  derives  its  fupport  from  be- 

*  Either  by  tmying  in,  or  breeding:  one  or  more  foals  annually,  a  team  nuy 
be  fappUed  with  young  improving  horfes,  according  to  the  various  fizcs  of 
different  farms,  and  thofe  of  fix  or  feven  years  old  fold  oiT  to  great  advantice 
for  carriages  of  every  defcription. 

t  Dairies  of  oows,maybe  fuppUed  with  heifers,  iji  like  manner  as  is  pro* 
pofed  for  the  fupply  of  teams  of  horfes  1  and  cows,  w!ien  mature,  may  be  fed 
for  beef  to  great  advanuge  |  and  in  purfuing  this  plan  to  the  utmoft  extent  ic 
deferves,  equal  attention  ought  Co  be  paid,  to  tUo  utmoll  value  of  the  carca^ 
as  well  as  to  the  beft  qualities  for  the  dairy. 
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low  the  fupet ftratum  of  foil^  and  not  dependent  upon  it» 
0ty,  in  many  inlUnccs,  be  planted  with  great  fuccefs,  upon 
hnd,  which  is  of  very  low  quality,  for  any  of  the  purpofes 
of  cultivation. 

Whenever  underwood  Is  cut,  the  forts  ought  to  be  par* 
ticularly  examined,  and  fuch  as  are  unproductive  or  un- 
profitable, grubbed  up,  and  other  forts  planted  in  their 
{lead:  the  fame  care  fhould  be  ufcd  in  feleding,  planting, 
preferving,  and  cultivating  timber,  bed  adapted  to  the  ic«- 
ipcftive  foils. 


IMPROVE- 
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OF    INCLOSED    ARABLE    AND 
ASTURE    LAND. 


THE  application  of  foil,  to  Its  right  ufc,  is  a  matter  of 
the  utmoil  importance  to  the  kingdom  in  general,  but 
more  particularly  to  the  landed  intereft.  It  will  be  found, 
upon  due  enquiry,  that  a  very  confidcrable  quantity  of 
land,  which  is  now  pafture,  cannot  be  improved  without 
its  being  firft  brought  into  an  arable  Aate  i  and  it  will  be 
alfo  found  (though  in  inflances  more  rare},  that  certain 
parts,  now  arable^  might  be  better  applied  to  the  purpofes 
ef  pad  u re* 

It  certainly  requires  fome  judgement  to  make  the  ne* 
ceflary  difcriminaiion,  and  to  draw  covenants,  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  for  the  regulation  of  the  fyflcm,  and 
due  care  mud  be  taken  to  fee  them  enforced.  For  want 
of  competent  judgement  in  perfons  employed  in  fuch 
concerns,  or  from  negle£t,  abufcs  have  frequently  hap* 
pencd,  and  felf-interefted  tenants  have  ploughed  up  pailure* 
land,  without  attending  to  any  improvement;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  have  continued  to  crop  the  land  with  grain, 
whilft  it  would  produce  any,  and  aftervvards  it  has  fallen 
into  the  landlord*s  hands  in  a  reduced  (late.  From  fuch 
circumilances,  the  proprietors  became  alarmed,  and  have 
rather  pieferred  that  their  land  (hould  continue  in  a  flatc 
of  perpetual  pallure,   than  that  it  rtiould  be  converted  to 
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araWe  under  a  rifquc  of  its  being  cxhauftcd  ;  and  prejudice 
a<tainftllie  plough  is  fo  very  ftrong,  that  it  is  not  unufual 
to  meet  Nviih  perfons  in  the  habit  of  aiding  as  furveyors, 
vhoeflimatc  the  value  of  land,  merely  in  proportion  as  it 
may  be  confidcred  adapted  for  being  laid  down  in  padure  • 
for  I  am  confident  that  due  proportions  of  pafture  and 
arable  land,  bed  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  an  occupier ;  and, 
accoiding  to  the  fize  of  a  farm,  fo  ought  thefe  proportions 
to  be  laid  out ;  by  which  means,  green  winter-food  for 
feeding  cattle  and  fliecp,  and  draw  for  litter,  is  provided ; 
and  manure,  ariiing  therefrom,  may  be  aflforded  to  be  laid 
upon  the  pallures  ;  whilft,  by  a  judicious  fyflem  of  agri- 
culture, the  arable  will,  in  a  very  great  degree,  fupporc 
iticif  In  high  condition* 
It  is  nQ  advantage  for  an  occupier  to  be  permitted  to  ufc 

the  plough,  unlels  he  can  have   a  fufiicient  quantity  of 

« 

arable  land  to  carry  him  on  fyilematically  for  green  winter- 
food,  Sec. 

Iti$  a  common  praftice,  where  ploughing  is  permitted, 
to  fuffcr  tenants  to  break  np  certain  portions  of  pafture 
lind,  under  agreements,  to  lay  fuch  land  down  again  for 
pallurc  at  flipulated  times,  and  then  to  break  up  other 
parts,  fuch  land  is  generally  impovcrilhed  when  it  is  laid 
down,  and  ever  afterwards  it  continues  unproduftivc  in 
that  ftatc. 

Farms  confifting  wholly  of  pafture  and  meadow  land, 
muft  ncccflarily  be  impoveriflied,  bccaufe  a  certain  quan- 
tity muft  be  every  year  mown,  and  an  adequate  return  of 
manure,  cannot  be  made,  for  the  injury  done  by  the  fcythc. 

Meadow-land  upon  the  banks  of  rivers,  which  may  be 
occafionally  watered,  and  very  rich  pafture-land  in  low 
fjtuations  cannot  be  more  profitably  applied ;  but 
pafture  land  of  inferior  quality,  and  more  especially  fuch 
*5  has  been  injudicioufly  ploughed,  and  improperly  laid 
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dowHt  may  be  converted  to  more  profitable  purpofcs,  by 
ploughing  and  introducing  the  improved  fyftcm  of  huf. 
bandry.  At  Icaft  a  third  of  the  produce  of  every  acre  of 
paflure-hnd,  as  often  as  it  is  renewed,  as  wafted  by  the 
foil  of  the  animals  which  depafture  on  it.  When  gcnilc- 
men  of  landed  property  (hall  attend  more  to  agriculture^ 
and  when  graflfes  (hall  be  better  underftood,  and  the  moft 
valuable  forts  feleAed,  we  (hall  have  very  little  land  per* 
manently  under  pafture,  fuch  graflcs  will  be  cultivated  in 
like  manner  to  Lucern,  and  cattle  and  (hccp  will  probably 
be  mod  profitably  ilall-fed  *•  But  whilft  any  land  is  ufed 
af;  paflure  or  meadow,  it  ought  to  be  improved  to  the  ut- 
xnoft  it  is  capable  of,  by  levelling  the  ant-hills^  draining, 
manuring,  rolling,  &c. 

The  beft  mode  of  levelling  the  ant-hills,  is,  by  cutting 
every  third  hill  annually,  fpreading  its  contents,  aiTd  lay* 
ing  down  the  fod  upon  its  bafc  (provided  it  is  of  a  good 
fort  of  grafs,  if  not,  to  fow  grals  feeds  thereon),  by  which 
means  the  whole  bufinefs  will  he  performed  in  three  years, 
and  the  land  will  not  be  over  burthened  at  any  time  with 
too  much  dead  foil ;  in  other  cafes  it  may  be  advifable, 
upon  poor  clayey  land,  to  cut  up  the  hilh:  and  carry  them 
off',  or,  in  defperate  cafes,  to  plough  the  whole.  Much 
depends  upon  the  particular  cafes,  and  a  man  of  judgement 
will  a£l  accordingly. 

Whether  a  farm  confifts  of  land  which  has  been  long  in 
tillage,  or  land  converted  from  pafture  to  arable,  the  mod 
approved  fyftcm  of  agricultuie,  bcft  adapted  to  the  foil, 
ought  to  be  applied  ;  which,  confidered  in  a  general  way, 
js,  by  keeping  off  fucceflioi\s  of  white  f  grain,  to  inter* 
weave  meliorating  crops  alternately  between  crops  of  white 
grain,  to  drain,  drill,  hoe,  weed,  and  preferve  each  fort,  to 

*  A  praAice  intUlcd  to  confi'leration  and  experiment. 
t  Wheat,  barley,  rye,  aoJoatSi 
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lay  down  for  a  certain  time  with  grafs  feeds  fucb  parts  aa 
(hall  ill  any  previous  year  have  produced  turnips,  cole- 
ieed,  or  cabbages,  with  the  next  crop  of  grain  *.. 

Stock  of  every  defcription  may  be  improved  to  the  ut« 
moft  tlic  foil  is  capable  of  maintaining,  which  will  be  bed 
carried  into  effedt,  by  an  equal  regard  in  felefting  the  beft 
ibrts,  and  in  tlie  care  which  is  taken^  in  cuhivating  the 
means  for  its  fupport. 

A  judicious  agent,  can  eaiily  draw  covenants,  adapted  to 
cTcry  improvement  the  foil  is  capable  of,  giving  tlie  occu- 
pier full  fcope  for  doing  well,  and  preventing  him  from 
injuring  the  property  he  occupies ;  and  thus  the  great  ob- 
je&ion  to  the  granting  of  leafes,  without  which  no  general 
bprovemcnt  can  be  expeSed,  is  effeftually  removed. 

*  The  parlfli  of  Goodmanchefter,  formerly  noted  for  its  hufbandiy,  is 
idW|  not  more  famous  thaa  other  placet  in  the  county  for  opiilent  £tfw 
EOh  (ood  management,  or  valuable  cattlo.  The  town  Itands  at  the  extremity 
ef  1  very  larfe  common-field,  where  the  property  b  extremely  mixed,  and  the 
hboor  in  agriculture  on  that  account  very  oonfiderable*  Here  aa  iadofuro 
would  be  highly  beneficiaL 
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ENT    IN    MEADOW-LAKD. 


IT  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  Ou/c  Is  the  prm- 
cipal  rivcrwlnch  runs  through  this  county ;  the  Nene  touches 
it  as  a  boundary  againll  r^orthamptonlhlrc.  Along  the  banks 
of  the  Ouzc  from  St.  Ncot*s  to  Earrh,  is  a  large  quantity 
of  rich  meadow-land,  which  is  fubjcd^  to  be  overflowed,  at 
all  fcafons  of  the  year,  whta  the  water  comes  down  from 
Bcdfordfhire  and  Buckingham(hire  with  any  confiderablc 
rapidity  ;  it  very  frequently  iiappens,  that  the  crops  of  hay 
arc  eitlter  confidcrably  damaged,  or  totally  cat ricd  away;, 
the  water,  whicli  might  be  made  a  fourcc  of  great  advan* 
Inge,  is,  in  the  prclcnt  flatc  of  things,  on  fuch  account,  an 
evil  of  no  fmall  marnitudc.  A  confide r^iblc  number  of 
water* mills  arc  pla:rd  upon  this  Arcam,  which  fcrve  to 
incrcafc  the  rifque  or  d  «m2ge,  and  mure  efpccially  as  the 
conftruftion  of  their  w*hcc!s  arc  not  generally  on  the  im- 
proved plan,  and  as  there  is  no  certain  gauge  or  level  gene- 
lally  obferved  to  which  the  water  fliall  be  held  up,  nor  any 
pofitivc  laws  for  throwing  open  flood-gntcs,  upon  the  ap* 
proach  of  nn  increafcd  quantity  of  water.  I  propose,  that 
cither  the  wrtcr-mills  fliould  be  taken  away,  or,  under  a 
general  or  pnriicular  aft  of  parliament,  the  river  Ihould, 
wl;ere  neceflary,  be  widened,  and  embanked  in  a  compe- 
tent manner ;    that  the  land-owners  lliould  have  a  power 

of  taking  wutcr  out  of  the  river,  at  certain  times  and  fea- 

fons. 
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fons,  to  water  the  meadows,  v»hen  it  may  be  done  with 
the  Icaft  injury  to  the  mills ;  that  all  flood-gates  and  wafte 
^atcr  Ihould  be  regulated  in  an  efEcient  manner. 

The  cxpencc  of  carrying  this  plan  into  execution,  would 
be  irtconfidcrablc,  when  compared  with  the  advantages  at* 
tending  it.  The  foil,  which  will  ncccfFarily  be  taken  from 
tlie  nooks  and  corners  of  the  land,  or  from  the  (ides  of  the 
rjvcr,  to  widen  it,  in  order  more  cfTcftually  to  carry  off 
the  floods,  will  fei:ve  to  embank  it ;  and  when  this  bufi* 
ncfs  is  performed,  the  meadows  may  be  drained  where  ne- 
ceflary;  the  crop  of  hay  and  eddiHi  may  at  all  times  be 
prefervcd  ;  and  the  water,  which  is  now  the  dread  of  the 
occupiers,  may  be  made  the  fource  of  a  moft  invaluable 
improvement.  A  tax  may  be  laid  upon  the  land  thu^  to 
be  improved,  ad  valorem^  in  proportion  to  the  ye  riy  value 
of  tli:  mills  to  be  taken  away,  or  any  other  expences  at- 
tending the  plan ;  which  will  be  but  a  fmall  drawback 
from  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  immediate  im« 
provennent  of  the  meadows  from  20  to  401.  pir  acre. 

In  like  manner  the  meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  Nene 
Dight  be  improved,  though  not  to  the  fame  extent* 
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SMENT    OF    THE    FEN. 


A  Bill  was  brought  into  parliament  in  the  laft  fcfTions, 
for  the  purpofc  of  altering  the  courfc  of  the  river  Ouzc, 
from  a  place  called  Eau-brink,  below  St.  German's  Bridge, 
to  the  port  of  Lynn,  as  a  means  of  improving  the  outfall  of 
the  river,  and  thereby  to  produce  a  better  drainage  of  tlic 
adjacent  country,  and  alfo  of  the  Middle  and  South  Levels 
of  the  fens  (the  North  Level  being  in  a  very  improved 
ilate). 

The  fenny  part  of  Huntingdonfhire,  is  in  that  divifion 
called  the  Middle  Level ;  and,  as  1  have  before  had  occa* 
iion  to  remark,  {lands  much  in  need  of  being  drained. 

The  promoters  of  the  intended  cut,  have,  for  their  objeft 
a  nearer  direction,  from  a  given  point  of  the  river,  to  the 
fea  ;  and  thereby  avoidii^g  a  circuitous  paffage  over  widely 
extended  (hallow  fands.  The  water,  from  fo  expanded  a 
courfe,  is  certainly  the  flower  in  its  progrefs  to  the  prcfent 
out-fall,  and,  confequently  depofits  in  its  courfe  aconfi* 
derable  quantity  of  its  impurities  ;  which  have,  from  a 
great  length  of  time,  tended  to  choak  up  the  out-fall,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  the  drain- 
ing of  the  fens. 

The  moft  zealous  promoters  of  this  plan,  are  thofe  gen- 
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ticmcn,  whofc  cftatcs  are  iituatc  ncarcft  to  the  intended 
out-fell,  whofc  immediate  benefits  are  certain,  and  to 
the  utmoft  of  their  wiflies  ;  others  are  Icfs  fanguinc,  whofe 
cftatcs  arc  fituatcd  in  the  more  interior  parts  of  the  fen. 
Tbcy  arc  ready  to  admit,  that  the  intended  cut  will  be  a 
fundamental  point  gained,  towards  efFe£ling  a  competent 
drainage  of  the  whole ;  but  it  flops  Ihort  of  the  utmoft 
benefit  which  they  might  derive  from  it,  bccaufc  a  great 
fyftcni  of  interior  drainage  muft  be  accomplilhcd,  before 
they  can  derive  an  equal  benefit  from  the  propofed  mca* 
fure. 

Pcrfons  intcrcftcd  in  the  navigation  of  the  port  of  Lynn 
tothcfca,  are  faid  to  oppofc  this  intended  cut,  upon  the 
ground,  that  the  rapidity  with  wliich  tlie  water  will  come 
from  the  high  land,  thus  confined  or  circumfcribed  in  its 
bounds,  will  not  only  incrcafe  the  exifting  dcfcAs  of  the 
harbour  (there  being  fand-banks  below  the  port  of  Lynn^ 
irhich  arc  immoveable,  and,  on  that  account^  fedimcnt 
will  be  there  incrcafcd),  but  that  it  will  endanger  part  of 
tlie  town* 

Arguments  fuppofcd  to  be  deftruftivc  of  each  other; 
for  the  fame  power  which  would  endanger  the  town  of 
Lynn,  would  not  fail,  in  a  proper  dirc£lion,  to  clear  its 
way,  through  no  fmall  impediments,  to  the  fea ;  and  it  is  an 
axiom  in  hydraulics,  that  where  a  proper  fall  of  water  is 
certain,  confining  any  given  body  of  it  to  narrower  limits,. 
Tvill  be  the  furcft  means  of  forcing,  clcanfing,  and  in* 
creaSng  its  depth* 

It  appears  to  mc  a  fortunate  circumftance  (from  what* 
ever  caufe  it  might  happen)  that  the  intended  bill  did  not  pafs 
lato  a  Jaw  in  the  laft  fcflions  ;  as  the  time  neccflarily  now 
given  before  it  (hall  again  be  brought  forward,  may  be  a 
means  of  bringing  all  parties  nearer  together,  and  inducing 
5  •  xhcm- 
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them  to  unite,  in  framing  a  wcll-digcftcd  fyftem,  for  pro- 
monng  the  general  drainage  of  the  Middle  and  South 
Levels,  by  which  mcafure,  300,000  acres  may  b:j  improved, 
and  indeed  brought  to  the  highcit  llate  of  cuhivation. 

'Jhc  cxpcnccs  of  carrying  it  into  execution,  will  bear 
hut  a  fmall  proportion,  to  the  advantages  of  advancing  fo 
ncglcfled  and  rich  a  tra£l  of  land,  to  a  ftate  of  fertility, 
producing  hemp,  flax,  corn,  and  the  means  of  breeding 
and  feeding  immenfc  quantities  of  cattle  and  fheep,  inilead 
of  Adi  and  wild  fowl,  when  the  happy  event  fhall  take 
place.  I  fhall  prefumc  to  recommend  to  the  proprietors 
and  occupiers,  to  he  more  attentive  to  improved  agriculture, 
rcje£\ing  the  prcfcnt  barbarous  mode  of  management,  and 
avoiding  paring  and  burning  *,  as  a  procedure  which,  if 
allowable  in  the  firft  ilcp  towards  cultivation,  after  a  com* 
potent  drainage  is  cfie£led,  (as  a  means  of  expeditioufly 
getting  rid  of  the  coarfe  (en  productions  upon  the  land) 
ouglit  ever  afterwards  to  be  condemned  ;  for  that  foil  which 
is  already  too  light,  requires  not  aflies  to  be  mixed  with 
it,  the  fureft  way  of  making  it  lighter. 

That  foil  which  is  already  too  low,  ought  not  to  be  fub- 
tilized  with  fire,  the  fureft  means  of  reducing  its  quantity; 
and,  I  am  confident,  that  if  i'ci\  land  was,  when  drained,  to 
be  managed  with  the  fame  care,  in  the  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion, which  is  fuccefsfuUy  apphcd,  in  the  moft  approved 
hufbandiy,  upon  light  high  land  foils,  every  poffiblegood 
would  rcfult  from  it. 

*  Paring  and  hurntng,  in  bad  hnnd<,  is  to  be  rejeAcd  upon  every  kind  of 
land,  a$  a  neifure  dcftiiiclive  to  the  landlord's  intcrcft,  and  only  promoting 
that  of  Uic  tenaic  for  iive  or  Cx,  year?.  But  under  proicr  iiunjscraeni,  ihe 
£a(c  i»ay  bo  uthen^iic. 
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I  IMPROVEMENTS    IN    POF 


COMFORTABLE  habitations  fhould  be  provided 
iipon  every  edate,  for  the  induftrious  labourers  who  are 
employed  upon  it ;  and  where  it  is  neccHary  that  any  new 
ersftions  Ihall  take  place,  I  would  recommend  that  they 
fcould  be  placed  contiguous  to  each  other,  from  which  cir- 
cumftancc,  the  conduct  of  each  individual,  would  be  known 
to  his  neighbours;  and  giving  each  labourer  a  portion  of 
land,  to  fupply  him  with  efculent  roots,  and  (where  necef* 
fary]  with  the  means  of  maintaining  an  hardy  cow,  of  the 
Scotch  or  Welch  breeds ;  provifions,  thus  made,  for  the 
neccJary  labourers  upon  each  eftate,  there  would  be  no 
doubt  of  an  increafe  of  inhabitants,  whofe  duty,  as  well 
as  intcrcft,  it  would  be,  to  exert  thcmfclves  to  the  utmoft 
of  tlicir  power,  for  the  farmers,  at  all  feafons  of  tlie  year, 
^hilft  the  influence  of  the  neighbouring  magillracy,  would 
tea  barrier  againft  their  being  oppreflcd. 

If  thcfc  mcafurcs  were  to  be  purfued,  and  the  farmers 
were  provident  (as  is  the  cafe  in  Norfolk  and  SufFolk)  to 
^"S^gc  a  competent  number  of  labourers,  mechanics, 
artificers,  tradcfmen,  and  others  (fome  confiderable  lime 
before  harvca)  to  affift  in  the  neceflary  bufincfs  of  it,  dif- 
ficulties, loflfcs,  and  extraordinary  cxpcnccs,  would  be  in 
almoft  every  cafe  prevented. 

E  STIL- 


For  icmarks  uid  ulditional 
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STILTON",  is    the  only  common-field 
county,  which  is  divided  into  four  pacts,  i.he  I 
of  manure,  which  is  here  made  on  accoum 
enable  the   occupiers   (being   innkcepcis), 
moft  confiderable  part  of  the  land,  to  purful 
tation  of  crops,  different  from  the  adjaccnl 
foil  is  for  the  moft  part  ftrong  and  loacny;,  bif 
very  much  enriched  with  manure,   the  nal 
greatly  changed.  This  place  is  famous  for  ihcT 
Stilton  cheefe,  tliough  made  at  Dalby  i 
Here  are  veftiges  of  the  ftone  hovel  mcnii 
Camden,  ai  having  belonged  to  the  htc  cJ 
hill  *.     His  worthy  fucceflbr,   there  is  2.  v 
mon-ficld  farmer,    and  has  ftoiic  hovel  pi| 
brought  from  the  quarries  in  Northaiiiploif 
are  about  2  feet  6  inches  high  from  the  grc 
with  flone,  [to  prevent  rats  and  mice  from  afcl 
which  a  wooden   frame   is    laid,   to   fuppJ 
depofitcd  thereon  ;  and  fuch  mode  of  fccuriif 
excellent  fubAitutc  for  barns,  and  very  di.! 
prefervation  of  wheat,  and  a\(o  beans  v 
Ihcaves.     Had  Mr.  Thonihill  been  cam 
any  wooden  props  or  ladders,  againil  Ills  ill 
by  which  means  the  rats  and  mice  could  ; 
his  com  would  probably  have  been  well  prJ 

Near  this  place   is  the  famous   lake  cs:| 
Mccr,  by  no  means  a  beautiful  objcfl,  in 
from  the  furrounding  country;  but  I1.-1S 
iVctjuented  by  fafliionable  people  in  the  I'ul 
on  account  of  the  ciCcctlent  failing  and  filhiiil 

«  On  thii  ftone  hovel,  ha  built  a  flaek,  wliith  w  31  fu^ 
about  8coL  Bui  when  it  wm  lakts  down  for  itiitlbiii:,  a 
tun  of  a  lud  itta  ilevourtU  by  vetnuu. 
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CONCLUSIO 


ON  the  whole,  if  under  the  patronage  of  fo  valuable, an  * 
inftiiution  as  the  BOARD  of  AGRICULTURE,  proper 
jneafures  were  fpeedily  taken,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
County  of  Huntingdon,  there  can  be  no  do.ubt,  that,  in  the 
fpace  of  a  very  few  years,  the  population  of  the  county 
would  be  confiderably  increafed  ;  the  iituation  of  every  in* 
dividual  in  it  would  be  materially  bettered;  and  the 
kingdom  at  large,  would  receive  a  very  important  accef*. 
Hon,  to  its  opulence  and  ftrength* 
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TO  THE  READER. 


It  is  requefted  that  this  paper  may  be  returned  to  The  Boi 
AGRICULTURE)  at  its  oflice  in  London^  with  any  additional  rei 
Gbfervations  which  may  occur  in  the  perufali  written  in  the 
Coon  as  may  be  convenient. 

It  is  hardly  necelTary  to  add,  that  this  report,  is,  at  prefent, 
circulated,  for  the  purpofe  merely  of  procuring  farther  info] 
fpe£ting  the  hufbandry  of  this  diftrifi,  and  of  enabling  cveiy 
contribute  his  mite,  to  the  improvement  of  the  country. 

The  Board  has  adopted  the  fame  plan,  in  regard  to  all  m 
counties  in  the  united  kingdom ;  and  will  be  happy  to  give  cveiyl 
in  its  power,  to  any  perfon,  who  may  be  defirous  of  improving! 
of  cattle,  fheep.  Sec.  or  of  trying  any  ufeful  experiment  in  huflM 

London,  July,  1794* 


L«  iT^.    -  Ji<iib:^iiik«i 


INTRODUCTION. 


Agreeadly  to  the  orders  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture^ 
communicated  to  me  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  its  Prcfident^ 
I  have  undertaken  to  defcribe,  in  as»  concife  tcnu^  a^  the  extent 
of  fo  inrerefting  a  dillritt  will  admit  of,  the  prefent  ftatc  of 
the  Agriculture  of  the  county  of  Bedford  ;  in  the  progre(s 
of  which  defign,  (hould  any  of  my  ftatemcnts  fcemingly  bear 
too  hard  upon  the  condu£l  or  management  of  particular  indi- 
viduals, it  is  not  intended  by  me  as  any  perfonal  reflexion  upon 
them.  The  faithful  execution  cf  the  important  bufuicfs  com« 
milted  to  my  charge,  muft  at  any  rate,  fuperfcde  every  other 
confidcration :  And  in  whatever  inftances  I  may  commit 
errors,  the  fubjc<S^  (from  the  plan  fo  happily  adopted  by 
the  Board,  of  circulating  thefc  reports  previous  to  their  being 
publiHicd)  lies  open  to  after-difcuflion,  corredlion,  and  im- 
provement. It  muft  occur,  alfo,  to  the  mind  of  every  perfon 
of  obfcrvatioR,  and  candour,  that  the  bufmefs  of  a  reformer  is 
an  arduous  tafk,  and  attended  with  innumerable  difficulties  to 
execute  it  to  advant«ngc,  when  even  a  fmgle  objedl  is  in  view; 
but  becomes  ftiM  more  arduous,  when  a  variety  of  points  are 
to  come  under  difcuffion.. 

Every  country  has  its  excellencies  and  defedls,  as  well  in 
the  inherent  qualities  of  its  foils  as  in  the  maimers,  cuftoms, 
and  modes  of  marn2,cir.ent  of  its  inhabitants.  And  it  be- 
hovcs  thofe  perfons,  whofe  province  it.  is,  whether  as  pro- 
prietors, agentf,^  ftewards,  or  otherwife,  to  correft  mifma- 
nagenicnt  and  exilting  abufcs,  in  any  particular  pari(h  or  dif- 
trict,  to  be  well  afcertained  ot  the  practicability,  and  the  pro- 
bable, advantages,  to  be  derived  from  fubverting,  or  altering 
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any  abufes,  before  :liey  fee  out  upon  the  nicjfure.     If  tKJ 
point  be  not  ftriftly  attended  to,  any  mifcarrlagc  ncccffarill 
tends  to  bring  a  very  unfortunate  degree   ot  ('ifcrcdit  upoB 
many  other   procedures,  the  fucccfs  of  which  wculd  be  ccrT 
tain ;   thereby  caftlng  a  damp  upon  the   progrefs   and  i 
ipirit  of  improvement. — It  is  no  Icfs   neccffjry  to  cxaminB 
ftrifi:ly  into  the   iff.pletncnts  of  hufbandry,  and   to  compi.r 
them   with  their   iifes,   that  no   advantages    may   be    ovcrj 
looked,   and  a  Icfs  applicable  (brt  fubftilutcd  for  a  bcttcrl 
Such  circumftanccs  have  happened,  where  a  violent  zeal  fJ 
reformation    has  ran  before  every  other  confi deration,      ()| 
the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  every  oi.lu 
land,  whofe  knowledge   and  purfuits  have  been  confined  a 
any  given  parilh  or  diftridt,  has  formed  to  himfcif  an  idea  q 
that  mode  of  management,  upon  the  foil  he  occupies,  whiJ 
appears  lo  him  the  utmoft  point  of  perfoflion;  and  he  pui 
fues  it  in  a  more  or  lefs  tJiredl  path,  in  proportion  to  his  cajJ 
tall  bis  permanency  in  his  fituation,  and  a  variety  of  indir 
views>  will  allow  him.     When  any  queftion  fliall  arifc  up ol 
the  annual  value  of  fuch  his  occupation,  he  does  not  fcrujil 
to  {land  up  with  confidence,  and  aHert,  (whnt  he  verily  bJ 
licves  to  be  true),  that  he  knows  the  value  of  it  better  thiF 
any  other  man  ;   he  has  fown  and  reaped  upon  it,  he  has  fci:! 
it  in  every  fcafon  for  a  fcrics  of  years: — And  the  plauiibili 
of  fuch  afTertions  very  frequently  have  weight,  with  pcrfoJ 
of  great  good  fenfe  and  abundant  knowledge  of  the  worl  J 
In  vain  might  any  perfon  who  has  made  agriculture  his  pan 
ticular  ftudy,  and  who  might  be  verfed  inthe  beft  modes  (f 
hulbandry,  of  all  the  improved  counties,  come  forth  to  ii 
form  him,  that  his  uiudc  of  managing  his  farm   tends  to  coi 
tinue  the  foil  weak  and  foul ;  that  he  too  often   ploughs  i 
and  crops  it  with  white  grain:  that  meliorating  crops  fhoull 
be  interwoven  therewith,  and  that  it  ftiould  be  laid  down  witT 
tbe  firft  crop  of  com,  fowing  grafs  feeds,  next  after  a  fallo^ 
and  turnips,  for  two  or  thtee  yean:  that  lime  would  be 
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confidcrable  improvcwcnt  upon  tlic  foil,  which  perhaps  is 
chcap)  aiid  at  hand :  That  a  confiderable  portion  of  meadow 
land  might  be  flooded  at  pleafure,  according  to  the  Somerfet- 
(hire  plan  of  making  water  meadows :  That  upon  fearching 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  there  is  a  probability  of  finding 
marle>  or  clay,  which  would  greatly  tend  to  fertilize  the  fur« 
face,  if  judiciouily  laid  upon  it,  together  with  innumerable 
other  improvements  which  might  be  pointed  out :  whilfl  an- 
cient prejudices  remain,  the  moil  convincing  arguments  are 
xnciFeflual.  It  is  example,  and  the  imitation  of  it  enforced  by 
gentlemen  of  landed  property,  in  particular  their  attention 
to  the  conditions  on  which  their  eflates  are  pofreired9  and 
that  only,  that  can  bring  about  a  radical  cure. 

Thefe  general  obfervatlons  being  premifed>  we  fhall  now 
proceed  to  the  more  immediate  obje£l  of  this  Report. 


GENERAL 
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GENERAL   STATE. 


The  County  of  Bedford,  though  (o  near  the  metropolis, 
is  not  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its  sgriculcure  or  at- 
tention to  its  breeds  of  cattle  or  flaecp.  The  clim:itc  is  miM 
ind  genial,  and  favourable  to  the  growth  of  corn  or  vege- 
tables. Its  furface  is  divcrfifitd  by  the  hills  and  vales,  and  by 
nature,  there  is  no  diftri^  in  the  iOand  better  adapted  for  im- 
provements. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Oufe  which  runs  acrofs  the 
county  from  the  Buckinghamfhirc  fide,  through  the  town  of 
Bedford  to  St.  Ncots  in  Huntingdonfhirc.  The  Ivcl  empties 
itfclf  into  the  Oufe  at  Tcmpsford  ;  befidcs  which  rivers  are 
the  Lea  and  other  fnialler  flreams  of  no  confidcrable  impor- 
tance. 

The  extent  of  this  county  is  computed  at  35  miles  from 
North  to  South,  and  20  miles  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  145 
miles  in  circuit,  containing  an  area  of  480  fquarc  miles  or 
337,100  acres,  dividcJ  into  nine  hundreds  comprifing  124  pa- 
tiQics  with  iO  market  towns  (viz.)  Bedford,  Woburn,  Ampt- 
hill,  Bigglefwade,  Dunftablc,  Leighton-Buzzard,  Luton, 
Potton,  ShefFord,  and  Tuddington. 
Agriculture,  Manufat^ures  and  Commerce  have  made 
■  but  very  narrow  ftridcs  towards  the  population  and  improve- 
ment of  this  county,  the  making  of  thread  lace  forms  the 
principal  part'of  the  manufai^ures;  the  chief  importation  is 
coals  for  fuel  and  blackfmith's  work,  deals,  fir,  timber  ajid  f^U; 
its  cxporu  arc  fuller*!  earth,  oak-timber,  and  corn  j  the  lattei 
dl^  is  chiefly  vended  by  the  growers  on  the  Nortt; 
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part  of  tfce  county  at  St.  Neots  in  Huntingdonfhirc,  and  on 
the  South  and  Eaft  ac  Hitchin  in  Hertfordfhire,  fo  that  except 
in  the  town  of  Bedford,  very  little  builnefs  is  done  In  the  corn 
trade,  and  with  regard  to  feveral  of  the  other  towns  very  little 
more  than  the  name  of  market  remains.  Before  a  dreadful  fire 
which  happened  a  few  years  ago  at  Potton«  that  town  pofTefTed 
a  very  flourifhing  market  for  corn,  ice  but  fince  that  time,  it 
has  not  been  much  reforted  to. 

Of  the  307,200  acres  contained  in  this  county,  from  the 
beft  information  I  have  been  able  to  obuin  upon  the  fubjeA, 
it  may  be  computed  that  68,100  acres  are  inclofed  meadow, 
paflure  and  arable  land;  21,900  acres  of  woodland,  and 
217,200  acres  of  open  or  common  fields,  common  meadows, 
commons  and  wafle  lands. 

Upon  a  view  of  the  neglefted  flate  of  the  agriculture  of 
this  diftri<5l,  by  a  perfon  acquainted  with  the  improved  agri- 
culture of  many  other  parts  of  England  on  fimilar  foils,  and 
who  fhould  be  unacquainted  with  its  geographical  fituatlon, 
he  would  naturally  coaclude,  that  inflead  of  its  centre  being 
not  more  than  50  miles  from  the  metropolis,  that  it  was  500. 
Inftcad  its  being  defirably  circumftanccd  in  having  a  navigable 
river  running  from  its  centre  to  the  ocean,  pofleffing  alfoalmofl 
every  other  advantantaj^e  which  nature  or  art*  could  give  it  for  ' 
exporting  or  converting  its  produce  to  the  grcatcll  advantage, 
he  would  rather  conclude,  that  it  was  iiucceffible  by  means  of 
bogs  and  barriers,  and  that  its  produce  had  no  other  market 
than  that  which  arofe  from  the  mere  confumption  of  it^  in- 
habitants. 

It  will  be  expelled  as  a  matter  of  courfe,  that  as  I  have 
the  honor  of  being  called  upon  to  reprefcnt  in  the  beft  man- 
ner in  my  power,  the  prefcnt  ilate  of  the  agriculture  of  this 
county,  that  I  fhould  alfo  give  my  ideas  of  the  caufe  of  the 

*  I  (han  hereafter  have  occaGon  to  rocntionia  profpefl  of  great  advan(aj;e, 
in  a  jundLoa  of  the  Oufe  at-Bedford^with  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Jundion 

Can^l. 
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jieslciled  condition  of  the  interefls  of  the  land-owners,  the  oc- 
cupiers* and  the  comtnunity  in  this  refpe^ti  and  to  fuggeft  an 
adequate  remedy. — ^Impreflcd  with  a  due  fcnfe  of  the  honor 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  been  pleafcd  to  confer  upon 
me  I  proceed  to  fuggefl : 

That  one  principal  caufc  of  this  delay  in  the  improvement 
of  tlie  agriculture  of  this  county,  has  been  the  inattention, 
which*  till  ctf  late,  gentlemen  of  landed  property,  have  fhcwn 
towards  advancement  in  rural  OKonomy,  and  to  improvement 
in  a  icience  in  which  they  are  fo  materially  intereAcd. 

The  frequently  committing  the  management  of  their  coun- 
try concerns  into  the  hands  of  perfons,  who  are  totally  unac-  I 
quainted  with  agriculture,  or,  in  other  words,  confiJering  iluc  I 
one  and  the  fame  pcrfon,  who  receives  and  pays  with  great  intc- 
gri^i  is  equally  competent  to  fuggell  or  enforce  improvements 
in  the  ufes  or  prevent  abufes  in  the  management  of  land,  I 
whilft,  in  fa£l,  with  the  fame  propriety  might  a  mere  hufbaiid- 
man  be  called  from  the  plough,  to  amputate  a  limb,  in  the  cx- 
pe£btion  of  his  having  the  /kill  of  an  experienced  furgeon,  or  I 
z  feaman  be  directed  to  draw  a  marriage  fettlement,  with  the  I 
technical  accuracy,  and  legal  knowledge,  of  an  experienced  I 
conveyancer.     Hence  it  is  that  the  dividing  and  inclofin  <- 
mixed  property,  regulating  the  huHiandry  which  ought  to  b; 
oblerved  upon  it;  the  granting  leafes  with  a  view  to  enforce  I 
Ae  application  of  the  moft  approved  methods  which  ought  to  I 
be  adopted  upon  the  different  foils,  and  thereby  fecuring  the  oc-  f 
cupier  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  Ikill,  indullry,  and  I 
firft  expence,  together  with  the  compatible  improvement  of  I 
die  inheritance  in  the  land,  and  many  other  advantages   of  I 
great  moment  hereafter  to  be  enumerated,  have  not  been  I 
adopted. 


SOILS, 
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SOILS. 


£v£RY  foil  and  every  mixture  of  foil,  commonly  ieea  upon 
high  land  in  the  united  kingdoms9  oiay  be  found  in  this  county, 
from  the  ftrongeft  clay  to  the  lighteft  fand. 

The  property  of  the  re(pc3iVe  proprietors  in  which,  is 
mixed  in  the  common  fields  generally  in  the  fame  way,  with 
but  little  variation  in  point  of  management.  In  the  North 
and  Weft  parts,  clayey  and  firong  loaipy  land  moft  prevails, 
on  the  South  and  £aft  we  find  mixed,  light  loamy,  fandy^  gra* 
velly,  and  chalky  foils*.  For  the  fake  of  making  myfelf  the 
better  undcrftood,  it  is  my  intention  to  reprefent  the  mode  of 
management  now  pra£lifed  upon  the  refpe£tive  foils  with  fome 
fuggcftions  of  the  means  which  I  conceive  neceflary  to  be 
adopted  for  their  improvement. 


*  When  I  begin  to  iafped  the  land  it  wit  my  intention  to  reprefent  by  t 
map,  the  mixtures  and  connexions  of  different  foils,  but  having  upon  cx« 
periment  frequently  found  that  one  and  the  fame  pari(b  produced  four  or 
five  different  foils,  nothing  but  a  particular  furvey  could  have  anfwered  the 
purpofes  of  dcUncationi  which  would  have  bcea  foreign  from  the  prdbnt 
dciign« 
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OF  STRONG  LOAMY   AND   CLAYEY 
SOILS. 


Xhe  common  fields  of  thofe  defcriptions  of  foils,  arc  gci 
.  rally  divided  into  chrcc  paits>  fcafons,  or  ficldsi  one  of  whi 
is  annually  fallowed^  3  moiety  of  which  fallow  field  (accord! 
to  the  bell  mode  of  management)  is  annually  f'lIdcJ  w 
ftiecpand  fowcd  with  wheat, the  other  moiety  of  fuch  fjllow 
land  i  dunged  and  fown  with  biirley  in  the  fucceuding  (pi 
ajid  that  pan  whichproduces  wheatisin  fucceHlon  Ibwnw 
oat5>  that  which  is  next  after  fallow  Town  with  barlev,  is  m 
fuccecding  year  fowed  with  beans,  peas,  or  other  pulfc,  ; 
then  fuch  land  being  againtobefallowed,that  part  which  in 
previous  courfe  of  husbandry  was  fown  with  wheat,  comes 
rotation  to  be  Cowed  with  barley,  by  which  procedures 
fame  kind  or  fort  uf  grain  is  only  produced  every  Jixth  yc 
The  foregtwng  is  the  beft  pra£tice  of  the  common  fields  u] 
this  dtfcription  of  foil,  but  it  is  too  frequently  infringed  u; 
by  felf-interefted  or  Ihort-fightcd  farmers,  or  diofc  who 
preparing  to  depart  from  their  occupations,  and  too  large  p 
tions  of  land  are  fown  with  wheat  and  oats,  to  that 
rotation  of  croppi.-ig  upon  fuch  land,  comes  round  every  th 
year,  by  which  procedure  and  the  repetition  of  the  L 
kind  or  forts  of  grain  (and  thofe  of  the  mofl  impovcrifhi 
natures)  the  foil  becomes  exhaufled  and  foul,  and  tlius 
(but  moll  particularly)  thin  ftapled  foils,  are  rendered  unp 
duftive,  and  cannot  be  brought  into  their  former  flat,  of  ft 
tility,  under  the  befl  mode  of  common  field  management  fo 
feries  of  years. 

It  is  a  common  prance,  to  make  open  water  furrows, : 
fuperficlally  to  drain  this  defcription  of  land,  when  crops 
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corn  are  fowcd,  or  in  the  firft  ftagcs  of  their  growth,  but 
attempts  of  the  I  ike  nature  arc  very  fcldom  made  at  other  fcafons, 
from  which  negleft,  the  fineft  particles  of  manure,  mucilage^ 
or  food  for  plants,  are  wafted  or  waflied  away,  and  the  cells 
of  the  plants  are  rotted,  and  confequently  their  tubes  are  either 
wafted  or  deftroyed*  The  like  inattention  prevails  with  rc- 
fpedt  to  the  draining  of  the  commonable  land,  appendant  upon 
fuch  common  fields,  from  which  circumftance,  not  only  fimi* 
lar  efFciSls  in  a  fmall  degree  are  produced  with  rcfpc6l  to  the 
lofs  of  manure,  and  delay  of  the  vegetation,  but  the  dcftrac- 
tion  of  cattle  depafturcd  thereon  is  but  too  frequently  pro- 
duced, and  particularly  the  rot  in  (hcep,  a  diforder  about 
the  immediate  caufe  of  which,  although  the  flcilful  arc  apt  to 
differ,  yet  all  agree,  that  it  is  moft  likely  to  be  contracted  in  wet 
feafons  and  fituations^  where  water  is  partially  confined  upon 
grafs  bnd  in  furrows,  and  other  low  places. 

Land  of  the  foregoing  dcfcription  (i.  t,  of  a  clayey  nature) 
whether  in  a  ftatc  of  arable  or  pafture,  has  been  evidently 
ridged  up  for  a  fcries  of  years  upon  a  falfe  principle  of  drain- 
ing 'till  the  tops  of  the  ridges  for  fix  or  eight  feet  acrofs  lire 
the  only  profitable  parts  of  the  foil ;— the  land  next  to,  and 
the  furrows  form  fo  many  pools,  ditches,  and  refervoirs  of 
jj  water. 

'i  To  level  haftily,  land  thus  accumulated  into  heaps,  would 

be  a  means  of  bringing  fo  much  dead  earth  upon  the  furface, 
that  an  occupier's  intereft  in  the  whole  of  the  land  would  be 
•  very  materially  delayed  for  three,  fix,  or  nine  years,  a  circum- 
ftance as  to  delay  of  intereft  which  would  ill  agree  with  the  - 
condition   of  an  occupier  for  only  a  round  of  cropping  *• 

There  arc  but  few  inftances  in  this  county  where  the  arable 

« 

*  It  may  not  b«  here  improper  to  remark,  that  the  occupiersof  common  field 

farms,  as  tenants  at  will,  arc  entitled  to  hold  pofle^Con  for  a  round  of  crop* 

1^  Y^%%  according  to  the  number  of  icafona,  upon  this  fort  of  land  (where  it  \% 

^rmed  in  three  yean)  and  an  ejedment  will  not  lie  upon  the  common  notice 
to  quit  at  the  end  of  a  year. 

land 
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land  is  divided  into  four  fields  or  feafons,  and  where  it  is  Co 
circumftanced,  nothing  like  fyftem  prevails,  and  the  occupiers 
aie  generally  at  liberty  to  exhauft  the  foil  at  plcafure. 

Upon  inclofed  arable  and  pafture  of  this  defcription,  the 
fame  (hort-fighted,  felf-interelled,  or  injudicious  mode  of  farm- 
ing is  frequently  pra£lifed ;  repeated  crops  of  v/hitc  grain,  a 
general  rcjcftion  of  the  beft  mode  of  cultivating  of  green 
food,  (fuch  as  turnips,  cole,  or  cabbages),  from  an  idea  of  the 
land  being  too  wet  to  produce  either,  or  a  general  neglc<Sl  in 
not  properly  preparing  the  land  for  their  produdlion,  or  in  not 
fowing  or  fowing  or  planting  them  in  due  feafon,  and  after* 
wards  not  properly  hoeing  them,  and  almoft  a  total  negled  of 
the  following  improvements,  viz.  The  keeping  the  main 
ditches  fufficiently  deep  and  open  under  the  fences— -The 
making  funnels  at  the  gateways— The  competently  con* 
veying  the  water  to  a  proper  outfall— The  properly  plafh- 
ing  and  then  guarding  the  young  (hoots  of  the  quick  fences 
from  fheep— The  hollow  draining  of  fprings  and  preventing 
the  lodgment  of  water  on  the  furface^— The  levelling  of  ant- 
hills-^The  cleaning  the  pafture  land  from  buflies  and  coarfe 
foul  produAions— The  rolling  it  at  fpring  and  autumn  with 
an  heavy  roller— The  neglefl  of  the  drill-hoeing  and  dib« 
bling-hu(bandry,  where  thefe  operations  are  rcfpe£lively  prac« 
ticable— The  applying  of  manure  which  ought  (under  the 
moft  profitable  mode  of  occupation]  to  be  laid  upon  the  pafture 
land  to  the  forcing  white  grain  crops. 

And  laftly— Where  there  is  a  mixture  of  arable  or  pafture 
lands  in  the  hands  of  one  and  the  fame  occupier,  the  not 
adopting  fuch  a  mode  of  occupying  the  arable  part,  by  inter* 
weaving  meliorating  crops,  between  crops  of  white  grain, 
whereby  a  part  of  the  annual  fupply  of  manure  might  be 
fpared  from  the  arable  to  belaid  upon  the  pafture,  and  thereby 
improving  the  whole  of  the  occupation :  Inftead  of  which^  it 
is  a  frequent  practice  that  every  atom  of  ouuiure  which  can 
be  fcraped  together  is  laid  upon  the  arable  to  force  white 
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flraw  grain  crops,  which  are  produced  as  long  as  the  (oil  vnH 
make  any  return  for  iced  and  labour,  it  then  becomes  weak, 
poor  and  foul,  and  the  proccfs  of  fallowing  is  again  rcibrted 
to  as  the  laft  refourcc  to  reftore  it. 

The  paflure  land  not  being  manured  is  here  devoted  to 
every  poflible  reduction  of  condition,  the  draiiuge  Is  moflly 
neglected,  poached  up  in  winter,  and  fufFcrcd  to  be  over-run 
with  ant-hills,  bulbes,  rufhes  and  fedge,  and  in  many  inftances 
repeatedly  mown. 

Would  a  valuer  of  eftates  do  judice  to  a  landowner  who 
was  about  to  fell  his  property,  if  he  was  to  confider  fach  land 
with  refpe6l  to  its  pre/int  condition  only?  or  as  to  fuch  reafon- 
able  and  pra^cable  improvements  of  which  it  might  be  capa* 
ble  i — ^Much  lefs  on  a  contemplation  of  fuch  improvements 
ought  thofe  to  be  reje£led,  or  laid  ailde,  which  can  eafily  be 
brought  about  without  any  extaordinary  labour  or  expence*. 


MIXED 
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MIXED  SOIL,  GRAVELLY, 
CHALKY,  AND  LIGHT  LOAMY  SOILS. 


The  common  fields  of  thcfc  dcfcriptions  of  foil  are  gene- 
rally underl^ood  to  be  divided  into  three,  and  in  a  few  in- 
ftanccs  four,  parts  ot  fcafonft,  and  here  turnips  arc  fown  upon 
confiderable  parts  of  the  fallow  land,  which  are  fuccccdcd  by 
Parley  fown  with  clover,  which  clover  remains  one  year  for 
a  crop,  and  is  fometimes  faved  for  feed,  and  the  fourth  crop  is 
generally  wheat ;  but  where  there  are  but  three  fields,  die 
crop  of  clover  Is  confidered  as  a  breach  crop  inftead  of  bean^, 
peas,  or  oats,  and  the  land  which  produces  clover,  is  in  fuc- 
ceflion  fallowed,  and  that  apportionment  intended  for  barley  ii 
firft  fowed  with  turnips;  but  thcfc  praflifes  arc  not  purfucd 
Jyllematicallyi  the  occupiers  not  being  generally  confined  to 
uiypatticular  modes  of  farming,  follow  fuch  methods  asfeemto 
promife  them  the  moft  imme'diate  gain,  widiout  any  direft  vie;r 
to  the  future.  The  major  part  of  tlie  occupiers  in  each  pa- 
rifli  being  tenants  from  year  to  year,  or,  for  a  round  of  crop- 
ping, and  not  having  any  permanency  in  the  occupation  of 
the  foil,  or  from  other  caufes,  want  an  incitement  or  encou- 
ragement to^vards  the  introdudlion  of  improved  cgriculture, 
which  C2f\  only  be  infpired  by  judicious  leafcs  enforcing  tlic 
mcft  approved  pr^ftical  hufbandry,  brought  about  by  the  fcpa- 
ration  of  the  prefcnt  combined,  and  mixed  ftate  of  tlie  open 
common  fields,  common  mcadow!;,  commons,  and  waile  lands, 
by  means  of  dividing  and  inclofing.  Whilft  the  prefent 
mode  of  occupying  the  ibiU  remain,  both  the  fpirit  for,  and 
the  meaas  of  exertion  are  domunt,  nor  are  the  occupiers  ge- 
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nerally  advocates  for  an  alteration  of  the  property  by  mean^ 
of  indofing  and  dividing  it^  for  if  they  can  get  their  bread  in 
their  prefcnt  mode  of  £irming9  they  are  apprehenfive  that  they 
might  not  do  more  in  cafe  a  general  alteration  of  the  condition 
of  the  property  was  to  take  place,  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
improved  agriculture  which  ought  to  take  place  upon  an  in- 
dofure ;  and  from  a  prejudice  generally  grafted  in  their  minds 
againft  innovations,  or  alteiations,  they  do  not  readily  change 
into  new  (yftems  of  farming,  even  where  the  benefit  of  ex-> 
ample  is  immediately  before  them ;  unlefs  the  very  condition 
of  their  holding  is  interwoven  with  the  beft  praAice  which 
can  be  adopted,  and  fecured  by  means  of  leafcs  properly  drawa 
in  conformity  with  improved  hufl)andry  (before  all4ded  to)* 
and  vigoroufly  carried  into  execution  under  the  fnperintend* 
ance  of  competent  agents. 

A  general  negle£fc  of  agricultural  improvements  in  the  let^ 
ting  of  farms,  and  in  the  general  unfkilful  mode  of  raifing 
rents  whenever  the  meafure  is  fct  about,  has  brought  the  far- 
mers to  apprehend  that  whenever  theyfhall  difcover  a  fpirid 
for  improvements,  and  in  any  degree  put  them  in  pra^icc,  a 
fpeculation  would  be  made  upon  their  exertions,  and  thus 
they  might  pay  a  fecond  time  for  their  improvements.  The 
confcquences  attending  the  mode  of  raifing  rents  (before  al« 
luded  to)  may  be  thus  explained. 

The  tenant's  holding  being  from  year  to  year,  or  for  a 
round  of  cropping,  of  courfe  they  caxmot  be  faid  to  have  any 
permanency  in  their  refpe^live  occupations,  and  in  fome  in* 
ftances  are  thus  kept  in  conftant  jeopardy.  If  a  few  flatter- 
ing, feafons  prefent  themfelves,  they  are  led  to  expe£l  an  ad- 
vance of  rent,  and  except  in  tenancies  under  fome  old,  noble 
and  refpe6lable  families  they  are  feldom  baulked  in  their  ex- 
pectations, and  whether  fuch  additional  rent  is  a  light  or  an 
heavy  burthen,  the  farmers  are  led  to  confider  it  a«  fo  much 
wrefted  from  their  hard  earnings.  No  material  improvements 
or  profitable  alterations  of  the  property  being  fuggefted  on 
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ih;  part  of  .chc  land-owner,  whereby  the  occupier  might  be 
bencf.ccd  or  amply  repaid;  ajid  it  is  a  matted  of  accident 
that  it  was  not  heavier. 

A  little  mtire  rapacity  on  tlic  part  of  the  land-owner, 
harder  hearts,  or  fofccr  heads  oti  tlje  parts  of  of  die  furvcyors 
or  agents  employed,  might  hsvc  nude  it  intolerable,  A  rcpe. 
tition  of  the  lite  conduA  in  the  land  owner  drives  the  occu- 
pier  to  dcfpair^  dcflroys  all  coniidcncc  on  his  pan,  and  every 
degree  of  fpirit  being  thus  rcpreficd,  the  tenantry  cnrry  on  the 
bufinels  of  their  occupations  as  if  they  were  conftantly  under 
notices  to  quit :  In  vain  may  the  land-owner  ilTuc  forth  his 
aflurances  that  if  hard  times  fhall  come  and  the  produce  of 
the  land  be  thereby  reduced  in  vuluc,  the  rents  (ball  be  low- 
ered i  to  carry  this  idea  to  the  fulleft  extent  or  to  the  hinge 
upon  which  the  evil  tunis>  it  is  keeping  the  tcn.intry  in  a 
galling  ftate  of  dependancc,  and  preventing  them  from  cvciy 
poSibility  of  enriching  themfelvcs  by  extraordinary  labour, 
diligence,  and  (kill,  or  by  the  expenditure  of  their  hard 
earned  modicum  in  improvements,  from  a  want  of  a  perma- 
nency in  tlic  foil  and  a  certainty  of  hciiig  rciniburfed  with  in> 
tercft  and  advantage  by  means  of  Icafcs. 

The  land-owner  need  not  apprehend  that  by  granting  Icafes 
of  his  property  he  relinquiilies  any  of  the  gcntlemany  ap- 
pendages, ^iid  confcijucnce  attached  to  the  jtoflLilioa  of  Ijnd, 
for  when  the  courfe  of  hufbandry  and  every  neceflary  and 
praiflicable  improvement  (bill  be  [loinccd  out  for  fo  lorn*  as 
the  demifc  fiiall  continue,  the  leafi's  may  be  made  voidable  by 
either  party  giving  f:x  months  notice  to  the  other.  The  fpirit 
of  improvement  is  not  altogether  tc  be  infplrcd  by  the  length 
of  ^e  term  of  a  leafc, — the  leafc  may  be  made  for  a  fliort 
term  very  dcfirabi)*,  if  the  allowances  for  the  tenant's  im. 
provemcnts  arc  libcrully  confidercd  when  he  fliall  quit  poflcf- 
fioti;  for  inftancc— the  leflbr  paying  the  Icflec  (in  cafe  he 
give  him  notice  to  quit)  certain  ftipuUted  allowances  for 
iuch  improvements  which  nay  have  ctkco  place  fince  the 
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commencement  of  the  term ;— ^and  in  cafe  the  leflce  gives 
the  IciTor  notice  that  he  {hall  quit  the  pofTcffion^  certain  mat- 
ters and  things  of  courfe  mud  be  performed  by  him  agreeable 
to  the  original  ftipulations. 

A  plan  of  this  fort  for  flrengthening  the  aflurances  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  for  promoting  improved  agriculture^ 
though  fhort  of  the  utmoft  good  that  might  be  obtained  from 
proper  Icafcs,  yet  in  particular  cafes  would  be  infinitely  more 
beneficial  than  the  prefent  flovenly,  loofc,  and  unproductive 
mode  of  occupancy,  by  which  the  land-owner,  the  occupier^ 
and  the  community  are  every  day  fufFering  very  confiderable 
lofTcs. 

In  a  diftri£l  fo  large  as  the  county  of  Bedford  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  diverfity  of  management  both  with  regard  to  the  inte« 
rcfts  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  inftances  may  be  adverted  to 
where  the  land-owners  are  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  , 
firft  fortunes  and  highcft  refpe£lability,  purfue  a  line  of  con* 
du£l  extremely  ftcady  and  liberal  towards  their  tenantry,  and 
on  the  other  hand  inflances  occur  where  the  occupiers  ap« 
proach  nearer  towards  perfection  than  in  others,  neverthelefs 
but  a  fmall  part  of  the  land  in  this  county  is  managed  in  con« 
formity  to  the  molt  approved  modes  of  agriculture  which  have 
long  been  prafllccd  in  the  beft  cultivated  counties  upon  fimi* 
lar  foils. 

The  inclofcd  cftates  of  the  laft  mentioned  defcriptlons  of 
foil  are  generally  managed  in  a  manner  proportionably  unpro- 
du£live  of  advantage  with  the  common  fields,  and  the  only 
benefit  they  appear  to  derive  from  their  ftate  of  fcveralty  is 
the  rcadincfs  with  which  they  may  be  iniproved  on  account  of 
fuch  fcveralty  only ;  the  occupiers  not  having  been  bound  to 
improved  agriculture  have  not  adopted  the  drill »  or  dibbling, 
or  hoeing  hufbandry,  nor  any  regular  fyftems  of  cropping  the 
land,  producing  ameliorating  crops,  interwoven  with  white 
grain,  thereby  keeping  up  the  heart  and  good  condition  of  the 
foil  independent  of  foreign  aid* 


The  properly  fallowing,  cultivating  and  hoeing  turnips,  or 
other  green  winter  food  for  cattle  and  fheep,  fuch  as  cole  or 
rape,  and  cabbages,  and  fowing  artificial  grafs  feeds  with  the 
fucceeding  crop  of  barley  to  remain  laid  down  therewith  for 
one  or  more  years  ♦,  arc  objefts  in  the  purfuit  of  which  the 
majority  of  the  Bcdfordfhire  farmers  arc  near  a  century  behind 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk*  The  foils  upon  the  management  of 
which  I  am  now  remarking,  are  the  moft  profitable  under  }u* 
dicious  management,  and  the  reverfe  when  improperly  treated. 
Upon  a  due  inveftigation  it  will  be  found,  that  thefe  foils 
are  fcldom  to  be  found  clean,  or  even  made  fo  by  the  progrcfs 
of  fallowing,  which  bufinefs  is  here  made  fubfcrvient  to  all 
other  occafional  bufinefs  upon  a  farm  ;  in  the  improved  coun- 
ties, all  other  bufineis  is  fubfcrvient  to  it,  and  ivhere  it  is 
confidercd  as  the  foundation  of  the  whole  and  each  part  of 
the  fucceeding  courfe  of  hufbandry. 

Turnips  arc  but  indifferently  hoed,  or  the  cultivation  of 
them  generally  negle£led,  fo  that  20s«  to  3I.  may  be  faid  (upon 
a  moderate  calculation)  to  be  annually  loft  upon  all  the  green 
cgetable  winter  crops,  for  want  of  due  attention  and  manage- 
ment: inftead  of  the  land  being  laid  down  with  the  firft 
crop  of  fpring  corn  with  good  artificial  grafs*  feeds  for  one 
or  more  years  in' order  to  bring  it  to  a  turf^  before  it  (Hall  be 
•  again  brought  into  a  ftate  of  cultivation,  it  is  often  fown  with 
a  fccond,  and  fometimes  a  third  crop  of  white  grain,  and 
with  fuch  fccond  or  third  crop  in  fucceifion,  red  clover  and 
rye  grafs  is  often  fown,  thus  the  land  becomes  poor,  foul 
and  confequently  unprodu£live,  and  when  brought  into  that 
ibte  it  is  impolTible  but  by  means  untried  and  unknown  in 
this  part  of  the  country  to  get  it  into  heart,  for  here,  the  chief 
dependence  is  upon  the  common  flable  or  fold-yard  manure, 

*  The  fowing  rye,  Uret,  &c.  upon  the  ftubbles  intended  for  the  (ucceed- 
ing^allows  for  fupport  of  ilock  in  the  moft  trying  fcafon  of  the  year,  >%bich 
is  that  immediately  after  Curnipii  cole,  or  cabbages  are  ejihaufteda  and  before 
the  aatural  or  ai  tificul  gfaflea  are  rctdy* 
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which  decreafes  in  the  (ame  ratio  as  the  land  declines  in  its 
product* 

The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  judicious  application  of* 
mar?c,  clay,  or  lime,  are^  as  I  before  ob(erved,  generally  un- 
known, the  plodding  upon  the  fuperftratum  of  five  or  fix 
inches  content  the  occupiers,  they  rarely  fearch  into  the  foil 
deeper,  and  for  want  of  a  permanency,  a  fixed  term  of  years 
or  competent  aflurances  in  their  occupations,  they  have  no 
fpirit  to  adopt  expenfive  improvements,  in  the  refult  of  which, 
whatever  benefits  might prefentthemfelves,  they  areapprehen* 
five  that  the  land -owners  would  reap  the  moft  material  advan* 


tages: 


I  am  as  great  an  enemy  as  any  man  to  the  racking  up  the 
rentals  of  farms  beyond  a  fair  yearly  value,  and  wherever  the 
heft  mode  of  agriculture  is  adopted  and  the  beft  and  moft 
fuitable  ftoclc  of  cattle  and  fheep  are  produced,  or  in  other 
words  wherever  any  given  fpot  is  made  as  produdtive  as  it 
can  poffibly  be,  the  land-owner  ought  to  be  careful  that  he  does 
not  require  a  greater  rent  than  the  occupier  can  live  well  under 
and  pay  with  chearfulnefs,  referving  the  intereft  of  his  money 
employed  in  bufinefs  at  leaft,  and  a  fair  gain  for  his  (kill  and 
pcrfonal  exertion.  It  is  the  groveling,  prejudiced,  unfkilful, 
obflinate  farmer  that  I  point  at,  who  rents  his  land  at  half  the  * 
real  value,  and  therefore  exerts  but  half  his  induftry,  great 
part  of  which  is  employed  in  endeavouring  to  conceal  from 
the  land-owner  or  his  agents  the  real  ftate  of  his  property,  and 
who  carefully  turns  his  face  afide  from  any  improvements 
lead  his  landlord  (hould  reap  a  part  of  the  fucccfsful  advan«» 
tages  to  be  derived  from  them. 

Here  a  field  prefents  itfelf  in  which  a  judicious  furveyor,  or 
agent,  may  excrcife  his  (kill,  judgement,  and  integrity,  to  the 
advantao:e  of  both  landlord  and  tenant,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
community,  by  pointing  out  the  various  means  of  improve- 
ment of  which  the  refpe^ve  foils  are  capable,  giving  the  te- 
nantry the  power  •  of  carrying  them  into  execution,  and  a 

fecuritj 
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fcciirity  in  a  competent  term  to  be  allowed  them,  or  afTu- 
ranccs  equal  thereto,  whereby  they  {hall  reap  the  fmits  of 
their  labour,  and  uniting  the  intereft  of  the  landlord  and  tenant 
for  their  mutual  benefit  with  a  view  to  an  improvement  of 
the  inheritance  in  the  land,  making  the  foil  produce  the  utmoft 
it  is  capable  o^  thereby  promoting  the  general  good  of  the  com«» 
munity* 


COMMONS 


•» 
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COMMONS  IN  PASTURE, 


There  arc  not  any^xteuHve  commons  of  this  dcTcription 
in  the  county,  and  thofe  which  remain».are  mixed  with,  or  ap* 
pendant  on  the  common  fijlds,  and  are  held  according  to  die 
antient  fyftcm  of  farming,  as  neceflary  for  the  depaflore  of 
of  fheep,  in  order  to  fold  upon  the  arable  common  fields*. 


INCLOSURES. 


I^  ROM  the  ftatemcnt  I  have  already  made,  of  the  large  quan--- 
tity  of  land,  yet  remaining  in  a  flatc  of  common  and  arable 
fields,  common  meadows,  and  wafte  lands,  it  muft  appear,  that 
very  little  land  has  been  indofed  of  late  years;  every  pa« 
rifh  which  is  commonly  underftood  to  be  open,  confifts  of  a 
certain  portion  of  antient  inclofed  land  near  the  reipe£iive 
villa$;es,  but  that  proportion,  compared  with  the  open  common, 
fields  in  each  refpe^lve  parifb,  does  not  on  an  average  exceed* 
one  tenth  of  the  whole.. 


COMMON 
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COMMON  FIELDS. 


Of  late  years  feveral  common  fields  have  been  inclofed,  but 
fuch  pariflies  have  not  been  fele£led  for  that  purpofc,  with 
a  dire£l  vievir  to  Improved  agriculture;  for  in  fcvcral  in- 
ftanceft  inclofures  have  been  made  of  fome  of  thofe  common 
flcld.s  of  which  improvement  is  the  lead  certain,  being  a  thin 
flaple  of  foil  upon  very  ftrong  loamy  and  clayey  land,  whilft 
in  fcvcral  inftances,  the  fame  proprietors  of  fuch  common  fields 
were  alfo  proprietors,  or  much  intereftcd  in  the  improvement 
of  other  open  common  field  parilbcs  of  mixed  foil,  and  light 
loamy  natures,  the  improvement  of  which,  by  means  of  in- 
dofing,  would  have  been  certain. 

I  muft  confefs  myfdf  to  be  at  a  lofs  to  account,  for  this  extra- 
ordinary delay  of  public  and  private  benefit,  and  I  can  only 
further  obferve  upon  it,  that  mod  of  fuch  inclofurcsj  muft  have 
been  brought  about,  from  motives  not  ftri£ily  combined 
with  views  to  improved  agriculture. 

In  but*  few  inftances,  have  we  feen  improved  fyftcms  of 
farming,  adopted  upon  the  new  inclofures  which  have  taken 
place,  and  except  Lidlington,  the  property  of  the  £arl  of 
UpPEa  OssoRY;  Sundon,the  property  of  Sir  John  Bucha- 
nan RiDDELL,  Baronet,  and  Potton;  it  does  not  appear, 
that  any  regular  fyftems  of  farming,  were  laid  down  upon 
the  inclofing  of  land,  or  have  been  fince  purfued  upon  it) 
but  it  has  been  a  prance  for  the  perfons  who  were  the 
'tenants  in  the  open  field  ftate,  to  take  the  new  iiiclofed 
land  at  a  confiderable  advance  of  rent,  without  any 
knowledge  of  or  view  towards  improved  agriculture,  and  ge- 
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xicrally  without  any  f  ilutnry  reftriftions  as  to  managcirrn*,  nr 
aiiy  example  or  encouragement  towards  good  hu(b.uidr/«  No 
wonder  that  fuch  tenants  purfued  profpeAs  of  immediate  gain, 
without  any  view  to  future  advantage ;  the  land  was  cropped 
fucceflively  with  die  moft  exhaufting  crops,  it  became  poor 
and  foul>  and  fuch  proceedings  have  brought  the  meafure  of 
inclofing  very  undefcrvcdly  into  difrepute  in  this  county. 

The  town  of  Bedford  is  chiefly  furrounded  by  common 
fields,  the  foils  of  which  are  of  the  moft  improveable  nature 
I  by  means  of  inclofmgi  whereby  the  barbarous  practices  of  the 

common  fields  might  be  abolifhed,  and  the  foil  applied  fuc- 
ccfsfully  to  the  purpofcs  of  improved  cultivation.  On  ac- 
count of  the  vicinity  to  the  town,  the  land  might  be  laid 
down  in  pafture  and  applied  to  t!ie  fupport  of  trade  and  com« 
mercc,  nevertlielets  the  inhabitants  are  under  the  neceffity  of 
travelling  over  the  arable  common  fields,  now  let  at  from  las*. 
to  i8s.  per  acre»  to  indofed  pafture  land  in  other  parifhes,  at  a 
much  greater  diftance,  and  of  lefii  intriniic  value,  where  they, 
rent  it  from  2l.  to  3I.  per  acre ;  and  other  inftances  of  a-iimi-- 
lar  nature  might  be  adverted  to» 


I 
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NEAT  CATTLE. 


The  cattle  bred  in  this  county,  are  for  the  17)0(1  part  of  a 
mixed  kind,  differing,  according  to  various  mixtures,  from  the 
Holdcrnefs,  Lancafhire  and  Leiceflerfhire  to  the  Alderney  forts, 
and  as  it  has  not  been  a  general  praAice,  to  attend  nicely  to  the 
breeding  from  the  beft  of  any  particular  forts,  we  find  them  of 
a  very  inferior  nature,  but  mod  particular  with  regard  to  their 
intrinfic  value  of  feeding  for  beef,  after  the  Jirji  intention  for  the 
dairy  is  cver^  a  circumftance,  which  it  is  prefumed  ought  to  be 
weighed  by  thofe  breeders,  who  are  defirous  of  making  the 
grcatcft  profit  from  their  occupations.  We  generally  And  them 
large  in  their  heads,  bones  and  bellies,  and  coarfe  in  their 
horns,  throats  :]nd  necks;  narrow  in  their  hips,  plates,  chines, 
(houlders  and  bofoms,  and  high  in  their  rumps  ;  and  confc- 
quently,  u'anting  that  due  width  and  fymmetry  of  body, 
which  carries  with  it  the  inherent  aptitude  to  become  fat, 
witha  fmaller  portion  of  nutritious  aliment,  in  a  much  Icfs  time, 
than  would  be  required  to  render  others  marketable.  From 
animals  of  the  foregoing  dcfcription,  therefore,  much  Icfs  pro- 
fit is  derived  to  the  grazier,  than  might  be  fairly  computed 
upon,  were  more  attention  paid  to  the  breed  of  cattle  than  at 
prefent  A  confiderable  quantity  of  land,  in  the  fouthcrn  part 
of  the  county,  is  ufed  for  dairies,  and  butter  is  from  thence 
coniigned  for  the  London  market  In  the  middle  and  northern 
part,  there  is  not  fo  large  a  portion  of  land  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  cows  as  in  the  fcuthern  part,  and  that  which 
is  fb  applied,  is  divided  between  the  dairy,  and  fuckling  calves 
for  the  London  market,  as  well  as  for  home  confumption.  The 
butter  made  in  the  foutb  part  of  the  county^  is  generally  much 
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Tupcrior  in  quality  to  that  made  in  the  central  and  northern 
parts,  which  I  attribute  to  the  degree  of  attention  neceffary  to 
be  paid  to  the  manufa£luring  it  for  the  London  market,  for 
unlefs  it  was  fcnt  thither  in  a  good  ftate  it  would  not  be  fold. 
Butter  is  now  confidered  fo  much  an  cfTential  nccefTar/  of 
life,  that  a  daily  demand  for  a  certain  quantity  muft  conftantly 
prefent  itfelf,  and  if  the  quantity  being  of  a  good  quality  is 
infufficient  to  fupply  that  demand,  fuch  as  is  of  an  inferior 
quality  generally  finds  a  market,  and  on  this  account  it  is  very 
rare,  except  in  gentlemen's  houfes  and  fome  few  farm  houfes 
where  the  women  are  remarkable  for  their  cleanlinefs,  to  find 
any  butter  of  the  bell  quality  either  winter  or  fumm  er.  A  gene- 
ral inattention  to  cleanlinefs,  in  making  the  dairies  re*:eptacles 
for  meat  in  its  different  ftates,  and  various  other  family  pro- 
dudlions,  greatly  tend  by  their  effluvia,  to  taint  the  milk  and 
cream,  to  which  may  be  added,  the  neceflfary  labour  and  atten- 
tion, in  the  not  daily  fhifiing  the  cream  into  fcaldcd  clean 
veflels,  and  in  not  churning  often  enough.     It  frequently 
occurs,  that  the  cellars  and  dairies  in  fmall  farm  houfes  are  one 
and  the  fame  place — ^I  recommend,  that  in  the  conftnidlion  of 
farm  houfes,  the  dairies  ftiould  always  be  placed  m  (haded 
fituations,  and  applied  wholly  for  fuch  purpofc,  and  free  from 
the  effluvia  of  the  farm  yards.     If  the  managers  of  large 
families,  and  inliabitants  of  towns,  pofTeiTed  refolution  enough 
for  a  few  weeks,  to  reject  all  the  butter  offered  to  them,  that 
was  not  perfedlly  fweet  and  good,  a  certain  reformation  would 
be  made,  in  the  wholefome  and  palatable  qualities  of  this  ar- 
ticle of  conftant  confumption,— But  few  calves  arc  reared^ 
and  thofe  made  fat  for  veal,  are  generally  of  a  very  nice  qua- 
lity,  and  fent  up  from  Bedford  and  many  other  towns  in  the 
county,  killed  and  drefTed  in  provifion  waggons,  for  the  fupply 
of  d\e  London  market ;  a  reformation  in  this  article  I  cond- 
der  to  be  very  praAicable.     It  but  too  often  occurs  in  the 
courfe  of  a  fummcr,  that  in  very  wet  or  tcmpcftuous  wea« 
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ther,  the  Thames  becomes  the  recejitacle  of  large  (]uanti 
of  mi^t  thus  conveyed  to  Londorii  by  w'aich  circumfl^t 
not  billy  the  iiitereAs  of  the  parties  irrmediately  concern 
but  that  cf  the  community  arc -deeply  injured.  I  iliould 
commend  an  experiment,  of  making  the  bodies  of  provit 
W>ggc*u>  to  convey  in  the  fummer  feafon  the  calves  aliv< 
London)  whtlft  a  frame  might  be  conftrufled  over  them,  u\ 
which  to  place  hampcn  aod  baskets  of  Ids  pciifbaUc  pio 
'fian. 
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SHEEP. 


They  arc  generally  of  a  very  unprofitable  quality,  but  more 
efpccially  thofe  bred  in  the  common  fields,  where  the  provi- 
fion  intended  for  their  maintenance^  is  generally  unwholefbme 
and  fcanty;  it  is  impoflible  to  give  a  defcription  of  any  parti- 
cular fort  as  the  general  brcc4  of  the  county,  bccaufc  jobbers 
arc  conftantly  driving  various  forts  from  fair  to  fair,  and  felling 
tlicm  in  the  different  counties,  and  from  the  undrained  ftate 
of  the  commons  and  common  fields,  the  ftocic  of  (hcep  depaf* 
turcd  upon  them,  is  but  too  frequently  fwept  away, by  the 
rot ;  and  it  being  abfolutely  necefTary,  according  to  the  pre« 
fent  fyftem  of  farming,  that  their  places  fhould  be  con« 
ftantly  fupplicd  with  others  for  the  fold'mg  of  the  land,  under 
fuch  circumflances  of  cafualty  and  neceiTity,  the  hcalthi* 
'  ncfs  of  the  animal  when  purchafcd,  is  the  firft  and  almofl 
the  only  object  of  confideratlon  with  the  fiarmers,  with  that 
view,  (heep  are  purchafed  by  them  of  any  country  and  of  any 
defcription,  the  horned  and  polled  are  mixed  together,  and  as  a 
pretty  general  defcription  of  them  I  may  venture  to  obferve^ 
that  they  are  coarfc  in  their  heads  and  necks,  proportionably 
large  in  their  bones,  high  on  the  leg,  narrow  in  their  bofomS) 
(houldcrs,  chines  and  quarters,  and  light  in  their  thighs,  and 
their  wool  is  generally  of  a  very  indifferent  quality,  weighing 
from  three  to  four  pounds  per  fleece.  A  few  exceptions  may 
be  made  to  this  defcription,  in  the  fheep  at  Goldington,  Su 
Leonard's,  Ickwell,  and  a  few  other  places^  but  generally 
fpeaking,  upwards  of  nine  tenths  of  the  iheep  of  the  coounon 
fields  of  the  county,  are  of  this  defcription. 
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Thejhap  bnd  upon  tbi  inchfuns^  arc  generally  of  a  much 
fupcrior  quality,  being  for  the  moft  part  a  mixture  between 
the  Lincoln(hre  and  Lciccfterfhirc  forts,  but  they  are  not 
equal  to  the  moft  perfcft.of  cither  kinds,  though  very  ufeful 
and  profitable. 

The  weathers  are  generally  fent  to  market  from  the  inclo* 
fares  when  (horn  twice,'  called  twojhear^  and  are  fold  when 
very  fat  at  from  35s.  to  40s.  per  head.  Their  fleeces  generally 
weigh  from  fevcn  to  nine  pounds  each. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  is  making  fome  very 
defirable  experiments^  in  the  comparative  value  of  the  difFe- 
rent  kinds  of  iheep,  which  will  require  fome  time,  to  reduce  to 
that  degree  of  critical  accuracy,  which  a  fubje£l  of  fo  much, 
general  importance  deferves.. 

Perhaps  upon  the  republication  of  thefe  obfervations,  the 
public  may  be  favoured  from  bis  Grace  with  fome  account  of 
them.. 

Mr.  Beknet,  a  farmer  at  Tempsford,  upon  the  great 
north  road,  52  miles  from  London,  is  pofTefled  of  a  breed  of 
that  kind  of  (heep  called  the  New  Leicefter,  which  do  infi- 
nite credit  to  his  judicious  choice  and  perfeverance  to  obtain, 
and  it  will  require  a  very  nice  degree  of  judgment,  to  diftin-* 
guifh  them,  from  thofe  produced  upon  the  land  of  fome  of  the 
firfl  breeders  in  Leiceilerfhi  re*. 

From  the  experiments  already  made,  upon  the  produ<SHon 
cf  this  truly  valuable  animal  in  this  kingdom,  and  from  the 
obfervations  I  have  beea  enabled  to  make^  the  New  Leicefter« 
ihire  breed,  flands  in  the  faireft  light  for  pre-eminence,  the 
finallnefs  of  their  bones  and  offals,  the  width  of  their  carcafes, 
the  abundant  finenefs  of  their  fleeces,  docility  of  temper,  per* 
fe£l  fymmetry  of  body,  uniting  with  every  other  circumflancc 
which  can  render  them  in  the  bigheft  degree  profitable,  pof- 
feifing  that  inherent  qualiqr  of  becoming  fat  with  a  much  left 
portion  of  aliment  than  is  requiiitc  to  keep  alive  ihccp  of  a 
contrary  defcription. 
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WOOD  LAND. 


The  improvement  of  this  fpecics  of  property,  has  not  been 
much  attempted,  and  it  does  not  appear,  that  any  material  ex-* 
pcrimcnts  have  been  made,  in  order  to  afccrtain  the  compara* 
tive  advantages  to  be  derived,  from  the  cultivation  of  different 
kinds  of  timber  and  underwood,  or  in  fele^iing  fuch  forts  as 
arc  bcft  adapted  for  the  mod  immediate  ufcs  of  the  countr}% 
The  woods  or  woodlands,  confift  chiefly  of  oak  timber  and 
any  kinas  of  rude  underwood,  that,  by  chance^,  may  fpring  up 
under  it,  fo  that  it  is  not  unufual,  to  fee  tiorns  produced,  where 
a  more  valuable  crop  might  be  cultivated ;  it  not  being  an 
obje£t  of  general  attention  at  every  fall  of  underwood,  which 
is  cut  at  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  growth,  either  to  root 
out  fuch  productions  as  are  the  leaft  profltuble,  and  to  fill  up 
the  vacant  places  with  a  better  (lock.  Ic  it  not  unufual,  to  ob- 
fcrve  in  the  woods,  confiderable  quantities  of  land,  either  quite 
vacant,  or  producing  a  fmall  crop  of  any  thing ;  indeed  fo 
inconfidcrablc  is  the  crop  of  underwood,  in  the  eitimation  of 
feme  perfons  who  have  had  the  management  of  woods,  that 
inflcad  of  felling  the  neceiTary  timber  at  the  time  the  under- 
wood is  cut,  they  have  returned  years  afterwards  to  cut  more 
timber,  throwing  it  down  upon  fuch  of  the  young  (hoots  of 
the  underwood  as  were  produced,  which,  if  a  tolerable  cropy 
would  be  greatly  injured  by  fuch  means,  and  alfo  by  the  con- 
veying it  ^way. 

The  mod  prolitable  mode  of  managing  wood-land,  in  my 
opinion,  is  to  cultivate  a  regular  quantity  of  fuch  kinds  of 
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timber  and  underwood  together,  as  may  be  bcft  fiirtnd  to  til 
foil,  fituation  and  circumllaiicc3  of  the  country  where  it  n 
be  produced.     By  this  mode,  the  prcfcnt  scrcration,  as  wJ 
as  poftcrity,  will  be  benefited. 

'I'his  lall  mode  of  managing  v.'ood-land,  appears  to  r 
have  been  generally  negle£lcd,  and  of  late  years,  an  objcft  J 
Icfs  confidcration  in  rural  ceconomy,  than  any  other  improvB 
mcnt.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  we  liiid  ftv 
Very  falutary  laws  enacted,  to  prevent  abufes  in  the  mariagl 
nient  of  wood-lands  ;  probably  fuch  attention  of  the  legiol 
turc,  might  have  been  excited,  by  a  general  fpirit  for  cleanfiiB 
the  ground  of  wood  for  cultivation,  under  an  apprehenfioT 
that  by  converting  lb  much  wood-land  as  was  then  intcndB 
to  the  purpofc  of  agriculture,  the  nccefiary  timber  for  i 
fupply  of  the  navy  would  be  too  much  diminifhed.     FrJ 
whatever  caufe  fuch  rcftri£tions  proceeded,  the  framers  I 
them  appear  lo  have  had  a  jufl  Idea  of  the  hed  mode  of  cull 
vating  wood-lands ;  by  fixing   the  quantity  of  Aandrills  \ 
be  left  at  ever}"  f^U  of  underwood,  it  clearly  appears  to  r 
that  the  cultivation  of  underwood  was  confidcrcd  as  a  fixl 
obje£l  of  profit,  whllft  the  quantity  of  timber  intended  to  I 
Cultivated  in  fuccclEon,  appears  to  be  the  prccifc  quantil 
that  might  be  r&ifed  in  the  moH  healthy  and  flourishing  ftal 
without  injuring  the  progrefs  of  improvement  either  in   i 
underwood  or  timber,  it  being  compatible  with  the  raifil 
timber  of  fufficient  height,  and  prcfcrving  to  it  that  quanti 
of  fpace,  branch  and  foliage,  fo  necefTary  for  the  admiffion  i 
aif}  and  the  attrition  of  water  and  nourilhment  fjom  the  i 
moi^hcre,  for  its  health  and  fupporc. 
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IMPROVEMENT 
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TIMBER  AND  UNDERWOOD. 


The  firft  thing  which  claims  our  attention  is,  a  due  invefli- 
gation,  whether  land,  which  is  now  ufed  for  the  produ£lion  of 
timber,  is  mofl  profitably  applied  to  fuch  purpofe,  under  a  due 
confideration  of  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  its  local  fituation 
and  circuftances  ?  The  fecond,  whether  fuch  timber  is  adapted 
to  the  foil  upon  which  it  is  produced  \  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  all  land  of  an  high  quality,  viz.  from  i8s.  to  25s.  per 
acre,  might  be  moft  profitably  applied  to  the  purpofes  of  cul* 
tivation ;  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  annual  rent, 
produced  from  corn,  grafs,  &c*  with  its  accumulating  com-  * 
pound  intercfl,  will  in  a  term  of  years,  ncceflfary  for  bringing 
a  crop  of  timber  to  perfedlion,  produce  a  much  larger  fum 
than  can  be  reckoned  upon  it. 

Various  calculations  have  been  made,  upon  the  probable  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived,  from  the  cultivation  of  oak  timber; 
but  fuch  calculations  are  wholly  founded  on  conjecture,  as  the 
probable  term  of  human  exiftence  falls  fo  far  Qiort  of  that  length 
of  time,  which  is  necefTary  to  bring  this  plant  to  perfe&ion> 
upon  foil  the  beft  adapted  for  its  produSLon,  that  rcgulart  pe- 
riodical, and  competent  obfervationS)  in  parucular  infianccs,  are 
loft  or  hidden  from  our  enquiries. 
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It  is  difficult  to  fct  apart  any  fpot  of  land,  as  bcft  fuitcd  fori 
the  produifHon  of  oak  timber,  which  has  not  alreaJy  proJ 
duccd  it,  bccaufe  To  much  depends  upon  the  fubl^ratums  om 
foil,  through  which  the  tap  root  ought  to  find  an  cafyprogrcfsJ 
in  regular  approaches  towards  pcrfe£lion,  and  anyincqualicicSjl 
by  mc:uis  ot  ftoiiy  or  hard  bodies,  which  it  may  meet  with  I 
any  ftage  of  its  growth.  1  am  of  opinion,  that  HI  land  of  a 
high  quality,  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  yearly  value  of  l8s.  per  acrci 
and  upwards,  might  be  moft  profitably  applied  to  the  purpofi;/ 
of  cultivation,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  annual  rcnl 
produced  from  corn,  grafs,  &:c.  with  its  accumulating  comf 
pound  intercfV,  will,  in  a  term  of  years  necefTary  for  bringinJ 
3  crop  of  timber  to  perfei^iont  produce  a  much  larger  funil 
than  can  be  recovered  u[)on  it. 

Particular  inlVances  have  occurred,  where  a  large  quantity 
of  timber  has  been  produced  in  high  perfc£tion,  where  thi 
trees  have  been  very  thick  with  but  little  foliage  ;  but  it  h?.l 
been  in  thofc  fituatlons,  w^ere  th;  foil  is  extremely  deep  anM 
rich,  making  amends  for  tlie  exclufion  of  a  very  confiderablF 
part  of  thr  atmcfpheric  nutriment,  which,  on  foils  Icfs  fertilJ 
is  abfolutely  necellary  to  be  imbibed  by  the  plants  fcl 
their  health  and  fupport.  If  the  oak  has  fpacc  for  i 
branches  to  expand  thcmfclvcs,  fifteen  trees,  containing  on  nM 
average  from  8o  to  loO  kat  of  timber  each,  will  cover  al 
acre  of  ground.  And  unlels,  as  in  the  cafe  before  ftatcd,  tJ 
trees  have  fulGcient  room  for  the  expanfion  of  their  branchcB 
their  growth  will  be  impeded  in  proportion  as  they  arc  cramJ 
.  cd.  Thin  ftapled  clays  of  a  low  quality,  fuch  as  arc  founi 
in  the  weft  part  of  Huntingdonfliirc,  and  the  high  parts  < 
CambridgcQiire,  and  north  parts  of  this  county,  now  let  undJ 
ten  Ihillings  per  acre,  are  probably  well  adapted  for  die  pr  J 
duftion  of  timber  and  underwood ;  and,  upon  the  poorcl 
taii  f(Hla  of  this  count;  (though  the  quantity  is  foiall),  t 
ber  and  uoderwood  fiwuld  be  continued  where  found>  and  it 
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proved* on  land  where  it  is  planted,  and  Hmilar  foils  might  be 
converted  into  wood-land  to  great  advantage. 

It  is  impofTible  that  timber  and  underwood  can  be  any 
where  raifcd,  upon  a  given  fpot,  in  a  mixed  ftate,  in  as  large 
quantities,  and  to  as  much  pcrfc^Slion,  as  they  might  be  fcpa. 
ratcly ;  yet  a  very  confidcrablc  head  of  timber,  may  be  raifed 
in  fucccflion,  with  a  good  crop  of  underwood  j  and  I  confidcr 
this  to  be  the  moft  profitable  mode  of  employing  fuch  land, 
by  v/hich  means,  the  prefent  generation  as  well  as  pofterity 
may  be  benefited,  and  the  land  thus  made  much  more  pro« 
duflivc  than  it  would  be,  by  the  fcparate  cultivation  of  either 
timber  or  underwood,  becaufe  the  fuperftratum  may  be  fully 
employed  in  raifing  the  moft  valuable  crop  of  underwood  ^ 
bcin<;  that  for  which  the  foil  is  adapted;  an  advantage, which 
may  probably  be  found  applicable,  to  the  necciTuics  of  the 
country  where  it  (hall  be  produced,  and  of  a  much  higher 
net  annual  product  for  rent,  than  would  be  made  of  the  land 
in  any  other  mode  of  occupation ;  whilft  the  fubftratum  is 
produ6live  of  a  fuccef&on  of  timber  of  confiderable  value. 
I  cannot  clofe  this  remark  without  obferving,  that  the  mode 
in  which  fome  gentlemen  permit  their  woods  to  be  managed, 
is  not  the  beft  that  can  be  devifcd.     I  recommend  that  foreft 
ofTiccrs,  flewards,  ajjcnts,  and  woodmen,  fli;Jl  have  regular 
fixed  falariesj  and  that  they  {ball  not  conftantly  have  it  in  their 
power  to  take  advantage  of  their  own  wrcng  doing,  for  ac- 
cording to  the  prefent  mode  in  fome  inftances  adopted,  in  the 
falling  and  converting  timber,  it  is  cuftomary  for  them  to 
take  part  of  the  property  in  bark,  topwood,'&c.  &c*  or  pound- 
age as  pcrquifites  of  office,  upon  the  fale  of  it;  and  therefore, 
whilft  the  quantity  annually  to  be  cut  is  limited,  and  fuch  offi- 
cers are  removed,  it  is  their  intercft  not  to  cut  down  fuch 
trees  as  are  mature  or  decaying,  but  otherwifc  the  moft  thrifty 
ones,  which  would,  according  to  tlie  beft  modes  of  employing 
the  land,  pay  moft  for  ftanding  longer,  us  they  will  confe- 
quently  produce  moft  bark,  top  or  lop  wood  >  and  poundage. 
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If  the  neceifity  for  the  meafure  of  inclofing  common  fields,^ 
commons^  and  waftc  landsi  and  erecting  competent  couve- 
niencies  for  farming  the  lands  when  mclofed,  in  central  ficua- 
tionS)  required  any  additional  argument  to  thufe  which  have 
been  commonly  ufed— it  might  be  adduced,  from  the  univcr- 
fally  acknowledged  necei&tyy  of  folding  (heep  upon  a  portion 
of  fuch  land  annually ;  whereby  in  almoft  every  rituacion> 
where  this  barbarous  practice  is  adopted,  the  occupier  throws 
away  a  much  larger  interefti  in  the  want  of  improvement  in 
his  {heep,  than  he  gains  by  the  manure  he  derives  from  their 
folding. 

Wherever  a  foil  is  found  fo  poor>  that  it  will  not  by  being 
inclofed)  and  having  farm  houfes  placed  in  central  fituations, 
under  a  courfe  of  hun)andry  beft  adapted  to  the-  foil,  afford 
aiiimal  and  vegetable  manure)in  fufficient  quantities,  to  keep  it 
in  good  heart)  without  folding  (heep  upon  it,  I  recommend  its 
being  thrown  out  of  every  agricultural  view,  and  planted 
with  that  fort  of  timber^  for  the  produAion  of  which  it  may 
be  beft  adapted. 
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DAIRY  FARMING. 


This  mode  of  employing  land,  is  of  all  others  the  moft  impcw 
verifhing>  and  more  cfpecially  upon  cold  or  wet  land,  with  a 
clayey  bottom,  or  where  the  fuperftratum  is  in  any  degree  re^ 
tentive  of  water,  becaufe  the  poaching  of  the  cattle,  when  the 
land  is  in  a  wet  ftate,  is  extremely  injurious  to  it.     The  ne- 
ceflity  that  there  is  alfo,  for  annually  mowing  a  confiderable 
portion  of  it  (at  leaft  one-third)  for  the  fupport  of  cattle  fn 
winter,  to  reinftate  which  no  manure  can  be  aiForded,  is  die 
fureft  means  of  reducing  the  value  of  the  land.     The  only 
fituation  in  which  a  dairy  can  be  fupportcd  to  advantage,  is 
upon  an  indofed  farm,  confiding  of  at  leaft  one-third  arable, 
where  the  ftraw-yard,  or  ofFals  of  turnips  will  maintain  the 
barren  cattle,  and  the  cows  producing  milk  may  be  fupported 
upon  turnips,  and  a  portion  of  hay,  as  the  circumftances  of 
the  occupation  and  nccef&cies  of  the  cafe  will  require ;  but 
even  in  fuch  iituations,  two-thirds  of  pafture  land,  fhould  be 
alternately  ftocked  with  fheep^ and fuch  beads  as  will  catofE 
the  coarfc  herbage.  -    .  - 
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Notwithstanding  the  great  care,  attention,  and  expcncc, 
which  is  commonly  employed  in  raifing  new  quickfct  fences* 
by  the  proprietors  of  eftateS|  how  common  a  circumftance  it 
is,  to  fee  them  afterwards  totaJly  neglefted,  or  what  is  worfc, 
deftroyed  by  fubfequent  bad  management. 

They  are  frequently  fuffcred  to  grow  too  long  before  they 
are  pla'Qicd,  and  when  plafhed,  to  have  live  flakes  left  in  them, 
which  afterwards  (hoot  out  like  pollard  trees,  whereby  a  con- 
fiderafale  part  of  the  young  (hoots,  which  ihould  proceed  from 
the  ground)  are  thus  mounted  on  ftilts,  the  hedges  become 
thin  at  the  bottom,  and  confequently,  in  a  (hort  fpace  of 
time,  flieep  and  other  fmall  animals  creep  through  them. 

The  mode  of  cutting  them  is  generally  improper ;  indeed 
the  whole  fyftem  of  plafhing  is  badly  performed,  for  in  the 
fixli  inftance,  the  ftcms  of  the  quick  are  generally  bent  down 
and  hacked  nearly  through,  and  laid  into  the  hedges,  which 
lets  the  water  into  the  roots  and  decays  them ;  they  ought 
otherwife  to  be  cut  off  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftem  with  (harp 
inftruments,  by  flrokes  directed  upwards,  v/hereby  the  bottom 
of  fuch  ftems  would  be  left  fmooth  and  floping  to  ihoot  off 
the  w:iter.  It  but  too  often  occurs,  that  after  fuch  plafhings, 
the  young  ihoots  arc  not  properly  protcfted  from  the  biting  of 
iheep  and  other  animals. 

I  reconunend,  that  whenever  at  12  or  14  years  growth,  or 
at  any  times  when  the  bottoms  of  the  ftems  of  quickfet  hedges 
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become  thiiii  and  lofe  their  bufhy  produ£lionS|  they  fhould  be 
wholly  cut  up  in  the  manner  before  defcribed,  and  competently 
hedged  or  prote£tcd  from  the  biting  of  cattle'  or  iheep.  It 
will  but  feldom  occur,  that  the  buQies  Co  produced  will  do 
more  than  afford  the  means  of  hedging  and  defending  die 
young  {hoots,  until  they  arc  paft  being  injured,  &c. 

Where  fuch  productions  are  incompetent,  I  recommend  the 
ufe  of  ftrong  fhifting  hurdles,  a  good  ftocic  of  which  (hould 
be  provided  by  every  farmer  for  this  and  various  other  ufeful 
purpofcs* 


RABBIT  ^WARRENS. 


This  mode  of  occupying  land,* is  very  little  praCtifed  in  this" 
county,  and  is  chiefly  confined  to  two  or  three  parities,  where 
the  produ£lion  of  the  filver  grey  rabbit,  is  not  attended  to  as 
in  fome  parts  of  Lincolnfliire,  the  fur  of  which  fort  is  of  a 
much  higher  value  than  that  of  the  common  grey  rabbits 
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PARING  AND  BURNING, 


*Phis  fpectcs  of  management  is  but  very  little  pra^lifcd  in 
this  cour.ty.  Indeed  I  know  but  one  eftate  upon  which  it  is 
now  adopted)  and  there  it  is  very  limited  In  its  extent.  I  ob- 
ferved  that  the  land  pared  and  burnt  in  the  prefent  fprin^  is 
fowed  with  barley,  the  worft  of  all  poflible  management. 

In  the  Fens  where  this  pradlice  moft  prevails,  the 
production  of  a  green  vegetable  crop  immediately  after 
burning,  is  a  common  and  a  better  pra(Hcci  but  here  the 
farmer  fets  out  with  an  exhaufting  crop,  and  there*' is  r.o 
doubt  of  his  going  on  with  the  fame  management,  as  long  as 
a  white  draw  grain  crop  can  be  produced — then  when  the 
foil  fhall  become  poor  and  foul,  fallowing  will  be  reforted  to, 
as  the  only  poflible  remedy,  the  manure  ariAng  from  the  crops 
fo  forced,  will  be  applied  to  the  forcing  fimilar  crops  upon 
other  land,  until  the  whole  will  be  quite  exhaufted  at  one  and 
the  fame  time,  and  then  the  means  of  reftoring  the  foil  to 
fertility,  will  be  completely  out  of  the  farmer's  power. 

If  the  pradlice  of  paring  and  burning  fhould  at  any  time  be 
abfolutely  necciTary,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  variety  of  coarfc 
productions,  which  cannot  be  fubdued  by  any  other  means,  (a 
circumftance  which  can  hardly  ever  occur  upon  high  land},  I 
ihould  recommend  it  ever  afterwards  to  be  abandoned;,  as  a 
prance  highly  prejudicial  to  both  the  interefts  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  for  that  foil  which  is  already  too  light,  requires  not 
alhes  to  be  mixed  with  it,  the  fureft  means  of  making  it 
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lighter ;  that  foil  which  is  already  too  thin  or  (hallow^  requires 
not  to  be  fubtilizcd  with  fire,  the  fureft  means  of  reducing  its 
quantity.  The  afhes  produced  from  burning  the  turf|  are 
generally  of  a  very  forcing  nature,  and  unlefs  the  foil  upon 
which  this  pra£bice  is  adopted,  is  frequently  impregnated  with 
large  quantities  of  dung  and  mucUagenous  fubftances,  it 
foon  becomes  exhaufted,  and  after  a  few  years  and  the  (econd 
ftage  of  putrefaAion  has  taken  place,  the  effeSt  produced,  is 
the  creation  of  falts  of  but  little  or  no  effe£l,  or  if  they  have 
any  cfFed,  they  are  hurtful  to  vegetation>  and  by  this  means^ 
the  (oil  becomes  a  mere  caput  m$rtuunu 
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HORSES. 


The  breeding  of  horfcs  is  not  a  practice  in  this  county  wor- 
thy of  particular  obfcrvation)  but  few  are  bred  except  thofe 
defigned  for  pleafurable  ufes. 

The  farmers  teams  arc  chiefly  kept  up,  by  yearling  and  two- 
years  old  colts, brought  by  dcalers/rom  theFens  of  Huntingdon- 
ihireand  Lincolnfhire*  Some  farmers  pra£lice  the  felling  ofF 
their  cart  horfcs  for  more  valuable  purpofes  to  profit  at  6  or  7 
years  old,  but  the  pra<flice  is  not  general.  In  the  fouchern 
part  of  the  county,  where  the  farmers  keep  a  road  team  to 
carry  the  produce  of  the  land  towards  London,  and  to  bring 
back  London  manure,  fuch  as  (beeps  trotters,  horn  fhavings, 
rabbits  and  fowls  dung,  &c«  &c«  fuch  te«ims  arc  kept  very 
high,  and  of  courfc  at  a  very  great  expencc;  and  I  am 
of  opinion  (and  which  will  be  hereafter  more  particularly 
(hewn),  that  the  farmers  returns  do  not  compenfate  for  fuch 
extra  expence. 

I  recommend  that  every  farmer  fells  off  his  working 
horfcs  according  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  bed; 
adapted,  as  they  rife  to  fix  and  feven  years  old,  and  to  fupply 
their  places  with  young  ones.  Upon  a  moderate  calculation, 
in  refpctft  of  the  horfcs  employed  upon  an  arable  farm  of 
2C0I.  per  annum,  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years,  the  difFe* 
rence  between  keeping  a  ftock  of  horfes  con(lantly  improv- 
ing and  thofe  declining  in  value,  is  at  leaft  lOOoL— -A  fimilar 
mode  of  felling  off*  cows,  or  feeding  them  at  fuch  ages,  would 
produce  a  proportionate  benefit  to  the  dairy-man  or  former. 
I  FINES 
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FINES  ARBITRARY,  HERRIOTS,  &c, 
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I  recommend  upon  all  inclofures  and  divlfions  of  landed  pro* 
percy>  and  in  every  other  cafe  where  pra6UcabIe,  the  enfran- 
ch'tfement  of  copyhold  eftates»  from  arbitrary  fines,  herriots, 
&c.  for  whilft  the  lord  of  a  manor  is  entitled  to  two  years 
improved  value  of  them,  upon  the  death  of  a  copyhold  tenant9 
or  on  the  alienation  of  the  property,  particular  cafes  every 
day  occur,  to  prevent  the  tenants  firoqi  expending  their  pro- 
perty in  the  improvement  of  them* 


i\ 
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THE  ROADS. 


The  public  roads  of  this  county,  are  generally  fpeaking  in 
a  good  ftatc,  but  in  f;ime  particular  inftances  might  be  im«* 
proved ;  the  materials  are  for  the  mofl  part  good,  and  pretty 
regularly  didributed. 

The  new  roads  are  thrown  up  too  round  in  the  firft  in- 
fiance  before  found  materials  are  laid  upon  them,  by  which 
procedure,  the  materials  are  much  the  thickcft  in  the  horfe- 
path,  and  the  ftrongeft  of  them  roll  ofF  the  fides ;  there 
ought  to  be  in  the  firft  inftance  a  vacuum  left  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  to  dcpoilt  the  ftrong  materials  in,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing figure : 


If  the  CommifEoners  of  the  public  roads  were  not  only  to 
cut  down  trees  and  clip  hedges,  but  prevent  trees  being  in* 
judicioufly  planted  by  the  fides  of  them,  they  would  promote 
the  public  good. 

The  private  or  crofs  country  roads  arc  generally  much  ne- 
glc^d,  and  of  courfe  in  a  very  bad  flate. 


IMPROVE. 
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IMPROVEMENTS. 


Therc  ire  no  Ibcieties  inftituted  fer  tiie  improvement  of 
agrlcu!ture»  The  tenantfy9  wlxs  for  the  moft  party  are  oocu« 
pUri  from  year  toycaTf  have  no  incitement  to  exertions  of  ikilL 
The  open  ftate  of  the  proper^,  deprive  cbemyin  a  great  mea* 
furcy  of  the  meant  of  carrying  improvements  into  execution  ; 
2nd  at  any  rate^  diej  want  a  certainty  or  fecurityt  by  means  of 
Icaies,  for  being  reimbiuied  the  expence  of  any  improvements 
that  might  be  confidered  pra&iaible ;  and  they  in  general  are 
fearful  of  (hewing  any  inclinations  towards  improvementy  leaft 
a  rpccubtion  ihould  be  made  in  an  untimdyy  unqualifiedy  and 
unjuftifiable  advance  of  rent. 

The  only  means  of  exdting  a  general  fpirit  f(V  improve* 
meats,  would  be,  by  granting  leafcs  under  regulations  to  en* 
force  the  moft  approved  methods  of  agriculture,  which  are 
adopted  with  fucccfi  upon  foils  of  a  funilar  nature,  for  gcn« 
ticmcn  of  extenfive  landed  property  to  (hew  the  way,  by  un* 
dcrtaking  the  occupancy  of  parts  of  their  eftates,  under  the 
beft  praaical  fyftems  of  Norfolk,  Efiex,  Hertfordihire»  ice 
&c.  and  the  choiceft  breeds  of  cattle  and  iheep  to  be  found  in 
England,  rcjcAing  experiments  for  a  time,  or  leaving  it  for  the 
adivc  zeal  of  agricultural  ibdeties. 


OH 
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ON 


THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  LEASES. 


The  gentleman  of  landed  property,  who  (hould  make  a  refo- 
lution  not  to  grant  any  part  of  his  cftatc  upon  a  Icafc,  would 
commit  as  great  an  error  as  he  who  grants  the  whole  in  that 
way.  There  are  but  few  eftates  that  are  fo  circumftanccd  as 
not  to  admit  of  improvement— few  on  which  an  occupier  of 
abilities  might  not  lay  out  a  confiderable  part  of  his  property, 
for  the  fake  of  future  advantages  to  his  landlord  as  well  as 
himfclf }  on  this  account  it  is  reafonable,  that  he  fhould  be  fe- 
cured  in  his  expeAations  as  far  human  forefight  will  allow, 
and  this  is  moft  ciFcflually  done  by  a  Icafc.  Though  a  gen- 
tleman's word  may  Be  as  binding  to  him  as  his  bond,  his  fuc- 
cefTor  is  not  bound  by  it  $  therefore  a  farmer  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  lay  out  his  money,  which  is  often  the  dependance  of 
a  family  of  children,  upon  the  uncertainty  of  an  occupation 
from  year  to  year.  Such  gentlemen  as  are  determined  not  to 
grant  leafes  at  any  rate,  nor  to  give  fuch  a/Turances  for  the 
permanency  of  the  occupier's  intercft  as  may  be  relied  upon, 
muft  be  content  to  let  their  eftates  beneath  thsir  real  value, 
and  neglefl  many  ufeful  improvements,  which  would  tend  to 
their  own,  the  tenant's,  and  the  public  advantage. 

It  is  not  an  unufual  thing  for  men  of  experience,  to  find 
eftates  which  are  let  much  below  their  real  annual  value,  in  a 
much  worfe  condition  than  thofe  which  have  been  improved 
in  point  of  yearly  rent.    We  may  fairly  take  the  counties  of 

Norfolk 
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Norfolk,  SuiFoIk,  Sec.  for  the  examples  in  this  refpef^,  where 
a  rcafonable  and  proper  advance  of  rent,  with  the  leafcs  of  the 
property  drawn  out  for  the  mutual  advantages  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  giving  the  occupiers  the  means  of  ufing  the  foil  to 
their  utmoft  benefit,  without  abufe,  has  tended  to  the  extreme 
opulence  of  the  farmers.  It  is  but  reafonable,  under  fuch 
circumftances,  that  the  foil  fhould  bear  a  rent,  to  enable  die 
owner  of  it  to  purchafe  its  produ£l,  according  to  the  progref- 
five  dccreafe  in  the  value  of  money. 

Where  an  eftate  is  let  according  to  its  yearly  value,  a  lea(e 
is  as  ncccflary  to  fecure  a  landlord's  intcreft  in  the  premifes  as 
the  tenant's.  Where  a  farmer  occupies  land  from  year  to  year, 
particularly  arable  lands,  if  he  is  felf-interefted,  indolent,  or 
injudicious,  a  farm  may  almoft  imperceptibly  become  im» 
poverifhed  before  any  alarm  is  taken;  indeed  fuch  farms- 
often  fall  into  the  proprietors  hands  in  the  moft  wretched  con* 
dition.  I  have  frequently  heard  gentlemen  of  landed  pro- 
perty complain,  that  they  arc  confiderable  lofers  by  farming ; 
and  it  may  reafonably  be  accounted  for,  fmce  the  land  ufually 
comes  into  their  hands  in  a  reduced  ftatc,  and  in  that  cafe,  let 
who  will  be  occupier,  two  or  three  years  rent  muft  be  funk  to 
reftore  it. 

Rent  is  an  annual  fum  paid  by  the  tenant  to  the  landlord, 
without  dimifhing  the  value  of  his  property;  and  when  the 
value  of  an  eftate  is  reduced  by  a  bad  or  injudicious  occupier, 
it  cannot  be  called  rent,  but  fo  much  dedu6led  from  the  real 
worth  of  the  poiTeflion.  Proprietors  of  land  do  not  all  of 
them  confiJcr  this  matter  in  a  true  light;  and  when  they  can 
advance  the  annual  income  of  their  eftates.  confider  it  as  rent, 
whilft  the  property  is  often  fuifering  in  an  equal  proportion 
to  the  annual  fum  received  during  the  deoufe,  in  at  leaft  an 
equal  meafure. 

There  are  particular  fituations  where  long  leafes  are  unne- 
cefTary  and  improper,  cfpecially  when  farms  confift  wholly  of 
rich  pafture  land,  which  will  admit  of  no  improvement ;  or 
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farms  lying  near  to  gcntlcmcn*s  feats  cr  parks,  where  a  difa- 
grecable  neighbour  for  a  term  of  years  would  be  a  great  in- 
convenience. But  if  gentlemen  forego  their  own  intcrefl-  and 
that  of  the  community,  by  not  granting  leafcs,  bccaufe  it 
may  pofHbly  be  imagined  that  fuch  tenants  would  become  inde* 
pendent  of  their  landlord>',  they  are  much  miflakcn;  for 
when  Icafes  are  properly  drawn,  it  muft  always  be  highly  10  a 
tcnant*s  prejudice  to  cficnd  his  landlord ;  fortuitous  circum* 
fiances  ever  produce  fomc  indulgence  to  be  folicited  from  a 
landlord ;  even  cxa£ling  rent  on  the  day  it  becomes  payable, 
would  be  an  inconvenience  which  many  tenants  could  not  bear. 
All  farms  fhould  be  let  upon  agreements,  whether  for  one,  or 
twenty-one  years,  in  a  judicious  manner,  as  near  as  poflible 
for  the  mutual  advantage  of  landlord  and.  tenant,  always  pre« 
ferving  the  value  of  the  land;  at  leaft,  wherever  agreements 
or  leafes  arc  not  made  with  fuch  views,  or  dire<5tcd  to  fuch 
ends,  it  would  be  better  that  no  fuch  leafes  or  agreements 
fubfifted  :  though  the  .value  of  the  land  would  be  likely  to  be 
diminifhedy  yet  abufes  would  not  be  fo  fpecioufly  pra^ifcd,  as 
when  they  are  admitted  by  ftipulatcd  terms,  reciprocally  ef* 
tabliOied  between  the  proprietor  and  his  tenant:  Of  this  de* 
fcription  are  the  common  precedents  of  leafes,  handed  down 
from  one  attorney  to  another,  from  a  period  before  any  im- 
provements in  the  fciencc  of  agriculture  were  adopted. 

1  cannot  take  leave  of  this  fubjecSt,  without  recommending  it 
to  all  gentlemen  of  landed  property,  as  well  as  perfons  de/i- 
rous  of  hiring  farms,  to  be  cautious  that  farmers  do  not  take 
more  land  than  their  circumflances  will  admit  of  flocking, 
improving,  and  managing  to  the  greatefl  advantage.  Though 
the  ill  confequences  attending  fuch  praflices  both  to  landlord 
and  tenant  are  flagrant,  yet  they  are  but  too  frequent,  by 
which  procedure  many  very  induflrious  farmers  have  been 
ruined,  and  many  eflates  undefervcdiy  brought  into  difreputc. . 
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NEW  PLANTATIONS. 


In  the  wcftern  part  of  the  county,  the  Earl  of  Ufpeh 
OssoRY,  and  Francis  Moore,  £fq.  have,  within  the 
lafl:  twenty-five  years,  made  fome  very  confiderable  im 
provements,  by  planting  light  fandy  lanJ  with  trees.— 
Their  plantations  confift  chiefly  of  mixtures  of  the  fir 
tribe,  and  it  appears,  although  in  the  outfet,  ornament  en- 
gaged a  confiderable  fliare  of  their  attention,  that  fuch  plan- 
tatlons  have  turned  out  extremely  profitable.  Mr.  Moore 
has  made  fome  experiments  upon  the  comparative  value  of 
the  different  forts  of  plants,  which  he  will  doubtlefs  commu« 
nicate,  with  pleafure,  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

I  am  of  opinion,  from  the  obfervations  I  have  been  able  to 
make,  that  the  Larch  Fir  is  the  mofl  defirable  tree  to  plant  for 
profit,  upon  land  of  the  foregoing  defcription,  in  this  county. 
.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  planting  and  beauti- 
fiyng  nuny  hundreds  of  acres  of  barren  and  wafle  land,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Woburn  Ahbey,  which  is  laid  out  with 
great  tafle,  and,  I  doubt  not,  will  turn  out,  in  every  refpe^ 
beneficial. 

Lord  Carteret  has  raifed  fome  very  ornamental  planta- 
tions, near  his  feat  at  Haynes ;  and  I  ^m  of  opinion,  that 
when  the  improvements,  his  Lordfhip  is  carrying  on9  are 
complete,  nothing  will  remain  upon  his,  ellate  to  be  per* 
formed,  which  art  can  effefh 

H,2  T|ic 


The  praftlce  of  pmning  timber  and  other  trees,  at  various 
ftagcs  of  their  gro>^th,  is  very  prevalent  in  this  county,  as 
well  as  the  making  pollards  of  timber  and  timber-like  trees. 
Whenever  a  tree,  at  any  ftage  of  its  growth,  has  its  branches 
lopped  off,  the  body  of  it  receives  injury  in  a  more  or  Iwfs  de- 
gree, and,  in  proportion  to  its  age  and  growth,  it  dccap ;  but 
another  injury,  of  no  lefs  confequence,  is  occafioned  by  robbing 
the  trees  of  their  branches  and  foliage,  whereby  the  means  of 
fupplying  them  with  moiflure  and  nourifhment  is  diminifhed. 
The  injury  is  proportionably  lefs,  when  praftifed  upon  very 
young  trees ;  but,  when  timber,  or  timber*like  trees,  that  have 
acquired  thirty  or  forty  years  growth,  fuITcr  am])utations,  they 
immediately  begin  to  decay,  and  when  any  very  confiderable 
quantity  of  branch  and  foliage  are  lopped  ofF,  fuch  trees  become 
bark-bound  and  ftunted,  aad  never  more  regain  their  former 
V)gour#  It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  every  tree 
imbibes  moifture  from  the  atmofphere,  impregnated  with  vi- 
treous or  other  particles  of  manure^  which  greatly  tend  to 
nouriih  the  plant;  and  if  the  foliage  and  branches,  which  ferve 
to  imbibe  and  conduct  the  moiflure,  thus  impregnated  with 
nourifliment,  to  the  root,  where,  according  to  the  intention 
of  nature,  it  fhould  cxfude  or  depofit  a  competent  ilock  in 
referve^  are  cut  off,  the  means  by  which  it  fhould  be  fupplied 
are  thus  crippled  and  diminifhed,  decay  of  health  is  the  confe-^ 
quence,  and  the  plant  ever  afterwards  is  unthrifty  and  fickly. 

It  is  very  extraordinary,  that  In  the  prcfent  enlightened  days, 
we  (hould  but  too  frequently  obferve  the  fame  hand,  which  is 
induftrioufly  employed  in  planting  and  watering  a  tree,  after* 
wards  deflroying  it,  by  pruning  off  its  branches,  and  leaving  a 
mere  fprig  on  its  upper  branch,  with  only  a  few  leaves  upon 
it,  merely  to  denote  it  is  not  quite  deflroyed.  The  moft  fuc- 
cefsful  mode  of  planting  trees,  is  to  produce  them  very  thick 
in  the  firfl  fbge  of  their  growth,  and  afterwards  to  thin  them 
judicioufly  at  different  periods,  by  which  means,  the  trees  will 
throw  out  very  few  branches  on  the  fides  of  their  fiems>  and 
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Acy  will  be  carried  up,  if  the  foil  is  genial  to  their  growth,  to 
the  mod  defirable  height.  The  fuperfluous  branches  of 
young  trees,  arc  beft  rubbed  ofF  with  an  hedger's  glove,  in  the 
icafon  in  which  they  arc  thrown  out.  Crooked  timber  is  very 
defirable  for  particular  purpofes  in  the  conftrudlion  of  (hips  ; 
and  if  his  Majcfly's  forefts  will  not,  according  to  the  prefent 
mode  of  managing  them,  fupply  it  with  dmbef,  it  may  be 
trained  to  grow  crooked,  to  anfwer  the  fpecified  purpofes  for 
which  it  is  required. 

Thofc  who  cut  ofF  the  tops  of  timber  or  dmber-likc  trees,, 
to  make  them  what  are  commonly  called  pollards,  have  no 
cxcufc  whatever  to  plead.  This  abominable  pra£licc  gene- 
rally originates  with  negled^  of  the  quickfct  hedges,  which,, 
when  fallen  into  decay,  muft  be  fupplied  by  dead  ones,  and  in 
order  to  procure  the  necefTary  materials,  the  farmer  afcends 
the  neighbouring  trees,  to  lop  oflT  the  xieceflary  materials; 
and  in  order  to  fecura  a  conftant  fupply  of  hedging  ftuff*,  he 
cuts  off  the  leading  branches,  and  afterwards  claims  the  fuc^ 
cecding  crop  as  bis  own*. 
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ON 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  BEES-WAX  AND 

HONEY. 


The  means  of  producing  the  greateft  poffible  profit  that 
can  be  derived  from  foil,  cannot  be  completely  purfued,  until 
the  produiSlion  of  honey  and  wax  is  fully  attended  to.     Upon 
a  moderate  calculation,  in  which  I  have  been  aflilled  bv  Mr. 
WiLDMAN)  of  Mblborn,  a  perfon,  who  has  made  this  fpccics 
of  profit  his  particular  ftudy  for  many  years— every  fquarc 
mile  in  Great  Britain,  would  produce  in  thofe  articles,  on  an 
average  lool.  ftcrling  in  value,  admitting  that  an  increafe  of 
produ6l  would  reduce  the  price  of  thofe  articles.     But  fuch 
an  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  bees-wax,  would  confcquently 
tend  to  render  the  importation,  not  only  of  thofe  articles,  but 
of  tallow,  unncccflary  to  the  prefent  extent.     I'he  value  of 
thefe  articles,  on  this  ftatement,  far  exceeds  the  idea  of  the 
moft  fanguine  friend  to  the  profperity  of  the  country.     There 
are  in  England  alone,  49,450  fquarc  miles,  and  in  Scotland 
27,794 — total   77,244;    which  at  icol.    per  fquarc  mile, 
would  produce  7,724,400  L  per  annum.     At  only  20I.  per 
fquaremile,  the  produce  would  be  1,544,8801.     This  is  an 
objedl  well  worth  attending  to,  being  in  addition  to  every 
other  profit  derived  from  the  foiU 

If  we  examine  the  various  purpofes  to  which  bees-wax  is 
applied,  it  wiU9  amongft  others,  be  found  to  be  ufed  in  va- 
rious 
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rious  manufaflureS)  in  chirurgical  and  veterinary  healingS) 
and  various  family  purpofcs.  It  is  an  article,  in  which  luxury 
would  be  at  a  (land,  unlefs  it  fupplies  the  elegant  and  polite 
with  light,  to  tread  in  almoft  all  their  nodlurnal  mazes,  it  aids 
in  the  conilrudtion  of  drefs,  and  even  die  ladies  apparel  is  iin« 
prcgnaicd  with  it.  Tlie  medicinal  ufcs  of  honey  arc  univcr* 
fal ;  it  IS  a  luxury  upon  the  table,  and  the  bcft  of  all  fubftU 
tutcs  for  butter  and  fugui  ;  nnd  when  the  fineft  particl'rs  are 
excra£led,therefufc  being  properly  converted  into  wine>when 
it  becomes  of  a  proper  age  and  quite  dry,  is  not  inferior  to  the 
beft  of  foreign  white  wine^ 


THE  BEE, 


The  advantages  agriculture  would  derive  from  multiplying 
this  induftrious  animal,  are  not  fcv/.  By  means  of  their  in- 
duftrious  purfuits,  in  roving  from  bloflbm  to  bloflbm,  the 
chives,  or  male  parts,  with  more  expedition  and  certainty, 
imprw^gnate  the  poIntcU,  which  often,  without  fuch  operation 
bcij.g  cxpcditioufly  forwarded  by  fuch  means  (under  a  fuf- 
pcitfion  in  tne  wane  of  air,  or  in  confcquence  of  violent  rains};^ 
the  feed  is  waihed  av/ay  before  the  intention  of  nature  is  per* 
formed,  and  the  plants  remain  unfruitful. . 


THE 
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SWINE. 


TTbis  animal,  is  not  generally  produced  in  as  high  pcrfc£iioa 
in  tiui  county,  as  in  nuny  others.  The  introduction  of  the 
beft  forts  from  Berkshire  or  HampOure,  would  be  a  very 
coolidenble  improvement. 


POPULATION. 


Thsrk  not  being  any  inanufaAures  In  this  diftriA  deferving 
notice,  agriculture  is  the  only  means  of  occupation ;  but  from 
the  uninclofed  and  uncultivated  ftate  of  the  country,  and  the 
little  employment  and  encouragement  given  to  the  hufband- 
men,  in  refpe£t  to  conftant  work  throughout  the  year,  the  la- 
bourers continue  with  the  farmers  during  ihe  winter  fuaron, 
to  thrafh  out  their  grain,  and  on  the  aparoach  of  fummer, 
many  of  them  fist  off  for  more  cultivated  counties,  where  la- 
bour is  more  required  j  whereas,  were  a  proper  fyllem  of 
huft)andry  introduced,  thcfe  labourers  would  have  conflant 
employ  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  and  the  number  would 
be  annually  increasing.  There  Is  a  fcarcity  of  comfortable 
cottages  for  the  poor  in  this  county ;  and  the  farmers  arc 
more  ftudlous  to  prevent  this  very  neceflary  dafs  of  men  from 
making  fcttlements  among  them,  than  to  provide  them  ufeful 
and  profitable  eaiployment< 

THE 
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THE  UNDERWOOD 


Is  not  carefully  fele^ed  and  planted}  the  produ^Uon  of  it^ 
both  in  qtuiiLity  and  quality^  iti  for  die  moft  par^  left  to 
chance. 


OAK  TIMBER. 


This  fjiccJcs  of  wood  is  not  produced  in  large  quantities  in 
this  couniy>  except  upon  the  cftatc  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
-Bf.dfori)  i  r.or  is  there  a  regular  demand  for  that  fupply 
which  the  county  aiFords;  although  there  is  a  navigable  river 
running  to  its  centre.  It  is  commonly  purchafed  by  jobbers 
in  large  lots,  who  generally  convert  it  to  any  purpofes  by 
which  a  quick  return  can  be  had,  with  fooie  immediate  gain, 
and  no  icrupulous  regard  to  the  converAon  of  it  to  the  pur- 
pofes of  fhip  building  is  had,  a  circumllance  deferVing  of  the 
attention  of  thofc  moll  intcrcftcd  in  the  fupport  of  the  navy* 

I  IMPROVEp 
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IMPROVEMENTS 


AGRICULTURE  OF  THE  COMMON  FIELD 


7he  property  of  this  delcriptioa  may  be  extremely  impro 
by  being  properly  divided  and  made  feveral;  but  a  qucf 
always  ariles  in  the  minds  of  the  judlciouS)  whether  the 
vantages  of  any  given  pUn>  will  exceed  the  expcnce  of 
rying  it  into  execution.  If  we  examine  the  common  B< 
w4iich  are  the  TubjeA  of  this  enquiry*  we  fliall  And,  tha 
the  mod  coniidcrabte  part>  proprietors  who  have  a  proj: 
in  many  hundreds  of  acres  in  any  parilb>  have  net  more 
two  or  three  acres  at  moft  connected  together ;  the  reJ 
lies  in  acres  and  half  acres,  quite  disjointed,  and  tenants 
der  the  fame  land-owner,  crofs  each  other  continually  in 
forming  their  necellary  daily  laboun  A  general  exchang 
lands  in  the  refpefUve  parities  would  be  a  verydcfirablc 
■je^  in  cafes  (if  they  can  pofiibly  exift)  where  a  genera 
clouire  and  dividon  could  not  take  place,  fo  that  each  n 
property  would  be  allotted  together  in  large  parcels;  by 
procedure,  at  Icaft  a  moiety  of  the  occupier's  cxjiciicc 
cultivating  the  foil  might  be  faved. 

General  divifions  and  inclofures  of  the  common  fiet<d: 
the  only  mtans  of  promoting  the  good  of  th«  country  t 
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utmoft,  by  mc^ns  of  which  each  proprietor  will  have  his  pro- 
perty in  a  contiguous  fituation  ;  he  will  be  enabled  to  apply 
the  foil  to  its  right  uf  *,  (tSat  is  to  fay,  the  arable  land  to  paf* 
turc,  and  the  pafture  to  arable,  as  can  be  beft  turned  to  bii 
adv  ntngc),  Co  introduce  the  bed;  fyflems  of  agriciihuret 
which  are  particularly  adapted  to  different  foils,  to  cffeft  a 
competent  drainage,  to  promote  the  growth  of  timber,  to 
bring  about  an  arrangement  of  tythes  fo  highly  deflrable  for 
all  parties  interefled  in  the  foil  and  its  productions.  Arul  it 
may  be  here  obferved,  that  the  Bifhop  of  Lincoln  has,  with 
very  great  prudence  and  judgement,  fuggcfted  a  reguLtionfor 
acommutation  of  tythes  inhisdioccfe  (of  which  this  county  isa 
part)  when  common Hclds are  inclofcd,  which  isfound  coanfwer 
fo  well,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  every  where  adopted. 
By  this  plan,  the  money  paymciics  for  tithes,  vnry  according  to 
the  price  of  corn  from  time  to  time,  u  proc<'durc  cquiuble  to* 
wards  the  land-owners  and  occupiers,  and  highly  fccure  for 
the  clergy,  becaufc  it  prevents  the  abufcs  which  too  fro*-^ 
qucntly  have  befallen  the  intercf^  of  the  clergy,  in  confcquence 
of  the  mifmanagemenf  cf  ^^^  alhtments  which  have  bcerv 
made  to  them  of  la^id,  given  in  lieu  of  tithes :  tui  I:  nnnoc 
be  fuppofed,  that  gentlemen,  bred  up  merely  in  fcholaftic  pur- 
faits,  are  always  competent  to  let  the  land  they  receive,  fo  as 
to  prcfcrve  the  permanency  of  its  yearly  value.  It  is  with 
plcafurc  I  add,  wherever  this  plan  has  been  carried  into  efFcft, 
it  has  been  attended  with  the  dcfircd  fuccefs.  Thofe  who 
may  be  defirous  of  obtaining  further  information  upon  this 
fubjcft,  may  confult  the  regulations  in  the  Aft  of  Parliament 
lately  paHcd,  refpcfting  the  inclofmg  of  Milton  Bryant,  in 
Bedlbrdihire,  and  Tealby,  in  Lincolnfhire. 

Inclofed  land,  managed  to  the  greateft  advantage,  flandsnot 
in  need  of  being  folded  with  fheep  when  in  a  Hate  of  fallow, 
by  v/hich  procedure  the  produce  of  the  pafture  land  is  laid  upon 
the  arable,  to  which,  according  to  the  old  fyftem,  no  return 
of  manure  can  be  made^  for  under  an  improved  fyftem  of  huf* 
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bandry,  every  part  of  the  farm  ftiould  be  under  fome  fpecics 
of  crop>  and  fallow  totally  aboIl{hed>  except  in  thefe  inftances; 
where  there  any  pyrites,  metallic,  or  fulphurous  qualities  in 
the  foil>  in  which  cafes,  being  pulverized  and  turned  up  to  the. 
air,  with  a  proper  dreffing ,  of  lime,  are  the  only  remedies  ; 
but  where  the  drilling  and  horfe-hocing  hufbandry  arc  pur- 
fued,  the  latter  operation  fuiEciently  loofens  the  foil,  and  opens 
the  way  for  the  fibres  of  plants  to  obtain  proper  and  neceiTary 
nourifbment. 

To  introduce  every  argument  which  might  be  urged  to 
prove  the  falutary  effects  of  incloiing  commons,  common 
fields  and  wafte  lands,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  my 
prefent  plan,  or  the  necefiities  of  the  cafe. 

It  has  been  obferved,  by  thofe  who  are  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  ancient  cuftoms  and  methods,  that  fome  inclofures  have  not 
anfwcred  the  expences  attending  them ;  but  when  we  conft- 
der  the  plain  truth  of  the  matter,  it  will  be  found,  that  mif- 
management  and  abufe  in  the  mode  of  bringing  about  the 
meafure,  as  well  as  the  carrying  it  into  effect,  has  been  the 
true  caufe  of  the  ill  fuccefs  which  may  have  fometimes  at* 
tended  it. 

-  Whoever  apprehend:;,  that  the  occupiers  of  common  fields, 
are  neccfTarily  tied  down  to  any  precife  mode  management,  by 
the  cuftom  of  any  parifh,  are  grofsly  miflakcn ;  for  each  oc- 
cupier is  only  under  an  obligation  to  the  others,  not  to  break 
up  any  of  the  commonable  land,  to  fet  apart  the  regular  field 
or  apportionment  of  fallow,  to  open  his  ditches  and  water 
courfes  ;  not  to  fuffer  the  thifllcs  and  weeds  to  be  feeded  upon 
his  neighbour  i  and  to  ftock  the  field  according  to  the  pradicc 
of  the  .parifh.  In  all  other  matters  he  may  drive  the  land, 
force  it  totally  out  of  heart ;  firll,  by  negligence  in  fallowing, 
and  next,  by  fowing  wheat  upon  all  his  fallowed  land,  which 
fliould  be  divided  between  barley  and  wheat,  and  in  fowing 
oats  in  fucceffion  to  wheat  and  barley,  inftead  of  beans  or 
peafc  h  and  in  all  this  mifinan;^ement,  he  does  not  infringe 
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up6n  his  brother  farmers.  But  it  has  frequently  occurred,  to 
me  in  pradicc,  that  fome  of  the  occupiers  of  a  common  fieldy* 
are  purfuing  the  bcft  poilible  mode  of  management  the  fitua- 
tions  are  capable  of>  whilft  others  are  reducing  ]and>  inter* 
mixed  therewith)  to  the  lowed  ftatc  of  poverty,  beggary,  and 
rubbifh,  making  the  refpe^live  value  of  the  inheritance  to 
vary  three,  four,  or  more  years  purchafe ;  and  upon  the  inclo« 
fure  of  common  fields  it  frequently  occurs,  that  commifEon- 
ers  are  obliged  to  confider  fuch  worn-out  land  of  conflderably 
lefs  value  than  fuch  parts  as  have  been  well  farmed ;  of 
courfe,  the  proprietors,  whofe  misfortune  it  has  been  to  have 
their  land  badly  occupied,  have  had  a  fmaller  (hare,  upon  the 
general  divifion  of  the  property^  than  tliey  otherwife  would 
have  had,  in  cafe  their  land  had  been  better  farmed. 

No  drilling,  hoeing,  or  dibbling  is  purfued  in  common 
fields  i  but  in  fomc  inftanccs,  the  fliecp  are  turned  into  the 
beans,  to  eat  out  a  part  of  the  weeds.  Cut  this  is  a  mife- 
rable  fubftitute  for  properly  hoeing,  breaking  the  fibres  of  the 
plants,  and  occafloning  their  throwing  out  frefh  ones,  tliereby 
deflroying  weeds,  moulding  up  the  plants,  and  profitably 
employing  and  bringing  up  the  infant  poor  in  agricultural 
purfuits,  of  which  the  country  ftands  much  in  need. 

A  well  digefled  general  bill,  for  the  inclofures  of  com- 
mons, common  fields,  and  wafte  lands,  would  wonderfully 
operate  towards  the  fucccfs  of  inclofures,  as  it  would  be  a 
means  of  faving  a  very  confiderable  expence  in  the  outfet  of 
the  bufinefs. 

It  (hould  form  a  material  part  of  the  duty  of  perfons  em- 
ployed as  agents  for  proprietors,  whofe  eflates  are  inclofed,  to 
prevent  very  cxpenfive  buildings  from  being  erefled.  A 
profufion  of  money  has  been  lavifhed  upon  ufclefs  build- 
ings not  requiflte  for  a  due  occupation  of  the  land,  and  which 
is  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  proprietors  and  occupiers^  without 
anfwering  any  good  purpofc.    ' 
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It  has  been  erroneouflly  infifted  upon  by  fome  perfons^  that 
certain  foils  are  not  adapted  for  that  improved  fyftem  of  huf. 
bandryi  which  ought  to  taVe  place  upon  an  inclofure,  in  order 
to  pay  the  expences  attending  it.  Strong  clayey  land  with  a 
Shallow  ftaplc)  it  is  granted  will  not  admit  of  fo  much  im- 
provement as  other  foils,  upon  which  green  winter  food  may 
be  produced  in  perfection!  as  turnips,  cole^  or  rape  feed,  or 
cabbages;  and  where  the  drill  hufbandry,  under  a  proper 
courfe  of  ameliorating  crops,  (as  pea(e,  beans,  and  other  pulfe,. 
interwoven  with  a  rotation  of  white  grain  crops,  and  artificial 
grafles  in  fucceflion)  are  judicioully  purfucd,  It  is  alfo  cer- 
tain, that  mixed  foil,  light  loamy,. fandy,  and  gravelly  foils,  if 
they  are  in  a  ftate  of  common  fields  anfwer  bed  to  the  pro- 
prietors upon  an  indofure ;  fuch  foils  having  been  farmed 
according  to  the  ancient  common-field  hufbandry,  are  very 
weak,  poor,  foul,  and  unproductive.  The  quick  repetitions  of 
'  the  fame  forts  of  grain,  and  the  too  frequently  breaking 
and  turning  over  the  foil,  already  too  light,  tends  to  let  the 
mucilage  be  wafhed  away,  and  to  efcapc  the  rcacli  of  the 
roots  of  the  grain ;  which  difadvantages  are  to  be  remedied^ 
in  a  great  degree,  upon  an  introdu£lion  of  an  improved  fyf- 
tern  of  hufbandry.  Strong  clayey  land,  with  a  fhallow  ftaple, 
may  be  very  much  improved  by  means  of  an  inclofure,  uppn 
which  a  complete  drainage  may  be  efFeCled,  wheat,  beans,  ar« 
tificial  grafTes,  &c.  cultivated  to  perfection ;  thus  promoting 
more  abundantly  the  means  of  improving  and  fupporting 
cattle  and  fheep,  and  very  much  meliorating  their  water  layer  | 
and  in  many  inftances,  on  fuch  land  green  winter  food  may 
be  produced,  as  cole,  rape,  or  cabbages,  where  manure  in 
pretty  ftrong  drei&ngs  canjbe  afforded  for  that  purpofe. 


TrfE 
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THE  BREED  OF  NEAT  CATTLE^ 


Bv  means  of  a  general  inclofure,  may  be  improved  at  leall 
40  per  cent  and  fupported  upon  the  fame  weight  of  aliment  as 
they  are  now. 

The  Sheep  may  be  improved  in  their  carcafes  atleaft  xos. 
each)  and  in  their  fleeces  three  fhillings  per  fleece)  in  like 
manner^  and  under  the  like  clrcumftances* 


TIMBER  AND  UNDERWOOD, 


Which  derives  its  fupport  from  below  the  fuperftratum  of 
foil)  and  not  dependent  upon  it^  may,  in  many  inftanccs,  be 
planted  with  great  fuccefs  upon  land  which  is  of  very  low 
quality,  for  any  of  the  purpofes  of  cultivation* 

Whenever  underwood  is  cut,  the  forts  ought  to  be  pardcu* 
larly  examined,  and  fuch  as  are  unproductive  or  unprofitable, 
grubbed  up,  and  other  forts  planted  in  their  fiead  ;  the  fame 
care  fhould  be  ufcd  in  fele&ing,  planting,  preferving,  and 
cultivating  timber  beft  adapted  to  their  refpe£Uve  foils. 
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IMPROVEMENT 


or 


INCLOSED  ARABLE  AND  PASTURE  LAND. 


• 

The  application  of  foil  to  its  right  .ufc>  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmoft  importance  to  the  kingdom  in  general,  but  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  landed  intereft.  Jt  will  be  found,  upon  due 
enquiry,  that  a  very  confiderable  quantity  of  land,  which  is 
now  pafture,  cannot  be  improved  without  its  being  firft 
brought  into  an  arable  ftate ;  and  it  will  be  alfo  found,  (though 
in  inftances  more  rare)  that  certain  parts  now  arable,  might 
be  better  applied  to  the  purpofcs  of  pafture. 

It  certainly  requires  fome  judgment,  to  mcIce  the  neccflary 
difcrlmination,  and  to  draw  covenants  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  for  the  regulation  of  the  fyftem,  and  due  care  muft  be 
taken  to  fee  them  enforced.  For  want  of  competent  judg- 
ment in  perfons  employed  in  fuch  concerns,  or  from  ncgled^^ 
abufes  have  frequently  happened,  and  felf-interefted  tenants 
have  plowed  up  pafture  lan?i,  without  attending  to  sny  im- 
provement ;  but  on  the  contrary,  have  continued  to  crop  the 
land  with  grain  whilft  it  would  produce  any,  and  afterwards  it 
has  fallen  into  the  landlord's  hands  in  a  reduced  ftate ;  from 
fuch  circumftances  the  proprietors  became  alarmed,  and  have 
rather  preferred  that  their  land  fhould  continue  in  a  flate  of 
perpetual  pafture,  than  that  ic  fliould  be  converted  to  arable^ 

under 
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under  a  rifque  of  its  being  exhaufted ;  and  prejudice  a^ainft 

the  plough  is  fo  very  ftrong,  that  it  is  not  unufual  to  meet 

with  pcrlbns  in  the  habit  of  afting  as  furveyors.  who  cftimate 

the  value  of  land,  merely  in  proportion  as  it  may  be  confi- 

dcrcd  adapted  for  being  laid  down  in  pafturc.     I  am  confi* 

dent  that  due  proportions  of  paflure  and  arable  land,  bed 

anfwer  the  purpofes  of  an  occupier ;  and  according  to  the 

fize  of  a  farm,  fo  ought  thefe  proportions  to  be  laid  out,  by 

which  means  green  winter  food  for  feeding  cattle  and  (heep, 

and  ftraw  for  litter  is  provided;  and  manure  arifrng  therefrom 

may  be  afforded  to  be  laid  upon  the  paftiires,  whilft,  by  a  ju* 

dicious  fyftem  of  agriculture,  the  arable  land  will,  in  a  very 

great  degree,  fupport  itfclf  in  high  condition* 

It  is  no  advantage  for  an  occupier  to  be  permitted  to  ufc 
the  plough,  unlefs  he  can  have  a  fufficient  quantity  of  arable 
land,  to  carry  him  on  fyftematically  for  green  winter  food,&c* 
It  is  a  common  pradlice  where  plowing  is  permitted,  to 
fufFcr  tenants  to  break  up  certain  portions  of  pafture  land 
under  agreements,  to  lay  fuch  land  down  again  for  pafture  at 
ftipuUted  times,  and  then  to  break  up  other  parts,  fuch  lani  ' 
is  generally  impoverilhcd  when  it  is  laid  downf  and  ever  after* 
wards  it  continues  unprodudlive  in  that  (late. 

Farms  confifting  wholly  of  pafture  and  meadow  land,  muft 
ncccflarily  be  impoveriflied,  becaufc  a  certain  quantity  muft 
be  every  year  mown,  and  an  adequate  return  of  manure  can* 
not  be  made  for  the  inj  ary  done  by  the  fcythe. 

Meadow- land  upon  the  banks  of  rivers,  which  may  be  oc* 
cafionally  watered,  and  very  rich  pafture  land  in  low  (ituationsi 
cannot  be  more  profiubly  applied ;  but  pafture  land  of  inferior 
quality,  and  more  efpccially  fuch  as  has  been  injudicioufly 
plowed,  and  improperly  laid  down,  may  be  converted  to  morq 
proiiuble  purpofes,  by  plowing,  and  introducing  the  improved 
fyftem  of  huft>andry}  at  leaft  a  third  of  the  produce  of  cveiy 
acre  of  pafture  land,  as  often  as  it  is  renewed,  is  wafted  by 
the  foil  of  the  animals  which  depafturc  on  i&    When  gentle* 
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men  of  landed  property  fhall  attend  more  to  agriculture,  and 
graiTcs  (hall  be  better  undcrftood,  and  the  moft  valuable  fort 
fele£ted,  we  (hall  have  very  little  land  permanently  under  paf- 
ture,  fuch  grafles  will  be  cultivated  in  like  manner  to  lucern, 
and  cattle  and  (heep  will  probably  be  moft  profitably  ftall  fed;  a 
pradice  Intitled  to  confideration  and  experiment.  But  whilfl 
anv  bnd  is  ufed  as  paflure  ormeadow>  it  ought  to  be  improved 
to  the  utmoft  it  is  capable  ofy  by  levelling  the  ant-hills^ 
draining,  manuring,  rolling,  &c.    . 

The  bcft  mode  of  levelling  the  ant-hills  is,  by  cutting  every 
third  hill  annually,  and  fpreading  its  contents,  and  laying 
down  the  fod  upon  its  bafe,  (provided  it  is  of  a  good  fort  of 
grafs,  if  not,  to  fow  grafs  feeds  theron),  by  which  means  the 
whole  bufmefs  will  be  performed  In  three  years,  and  the  land 
will  not  be  overburthejied  at  any  time  with  too  much  dead 
foil.  In  other  cafes  it  may  be  advifeable,  upon  poor  clayey 
land,  to  cut  up  the  ant-hills  and  carry  them  off;  or,  in  defpe- 
rate cafes,  to  plow  the  whole.  Much  depends  upon  the  parti- 
cular cafes,  and  a  man  of  judgement  will  a6l  accordingly. 

W  hether  a  farm  confifts  of  land  which  has  been  long  in 
tillage,  or  land  converted  from  ])a{lure  to  arable,  the  moft  ap- 
proved fyftem  of  agriculture>  beft  adapted  to  the  foil,  ought  to 
be  applied :  which,  confidcred  in  a  general  way,  is,  by  keep- 
ing off  fucceflions  of  white  grain,  (viz*  wheat,  barley,  rye, 
and  oats),  to  interweave  meliorating  crops  alternately  between 
crops  of  white  grains  to  drain,  drill,  hoc,  weed,  and  preferve 
each  fort ;  to  lay  down  for  a  certain  time  with  grafs  feeds, 
fuch  parts  as  fhall  in  any  previous  year  have  produced  tur* 
nips,  cole  feed,  or  cabbages,  with  the  next  crop  of  grain,  for 
one  or  more  years.  Thus  ftock  of  every  dcfcription  may  be 
improved  to  the  utmoft  the  foil  is  capable  of  maintaining^ 
which  will  be  beft  carried  into  efFed,  by  an  equal  regard  in 
fcle£ling  the  beft  forts,  and  in  the  care  which  is  taken  in  culti- 
Tating  the  means  for  its  fupport. 
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A  judicious  dgcnt  can  eafily  draw  covenants  adapted  to 
every  improvement  the  foil  is  capable  of,  giving  the  occupier 
full  fcope  for  doing  well,  and  preventing  him  from  injuring 
the  property  he  occupies ;  and  thuf>  the  great  obje£lion  of 
granting  Ieares>  without  which  no  general  improvenieat  caa 
be  expe&ed   ^  isifcflually  removed* 


■f  I  •!  r  T  jaMBawhgaai 


IMPROVEMENT 


IM 


MEADOW  LAND. 


It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  Ouze  is  the  principal 
river  which  runs  though  this  county ;  along  its  banks  is  a 
conflderable  quantity  of  rich  meadow  land,  which  is  fubjed 
to  be  overflowed  at.  all  feafons  of  the  year.  When  the  water 
comes  down  from  Buckinghamlhire  with  any  conflderable  ra« 
pidity>  Jt  frequently  happens,  that  the  crops  of  hay  are  either 
conliderably  damaged,  or  totally  carried  away.  The  water, 
which  might  be  made  a  fource  of  great  advantage,  is,  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  things,  an  evil  of  no  fmall  magnitude.  A 
conflderable  number  of  water«mills   are  placed  upon  this 
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ftream>  which  ferve  to  incrcafc  the  rifque  or  damage,  and  more 
cfpecially  as  the  conftrudiion  of  their  wneels  are  not  gene* 
riilly  on  the  improved  plan  i  and  as  there  is  no  certain  gauge 
oi  level  generally  obf^rvcdi  to  which  the  water  (hall  be  held 
up)  nor  any  pofttive  laws  enforced  for  throwing  open  flood 
gates  upon  the  approach  of  an  incrcafcd  quantity  of  water— 
I  propofC)  that  either  the  water  mills  (hould  be  taken  away, 
or  under  a  general  or  particular  Aft  of  Parliament,  the  river 
(hould  where  neceflary  be  widened,  and  embanked  in  a  com- 
petent manner;  that  the  land -owners  (liould  have  a  power  of 
taking  water  out  of  the  river,  at  certain  times  and  fcafons,  to 
water  the  meadows,  when  it  may  be  done  with  the  Icall  in- 
jury to  the  mills ;  that  all  flood  gates  and  waftc  water  (hould 
be  regulated  in  an  eflicicnt  manner,  fo  that  in  times  of  flood, 
or  when  the  banks  of  the  rjver  are  overflowed,  the  water  may 
ipeedily  make  its  exit,  without  being  in  any  degree  dcpen- 
daiat  on  the  mills. 

The  expence  of  carrying  this  plan  into  execution  would  be 
jnconfiderable,  when  compared  with  the  advantages  atccnding 
it.  The  foil  which  will  neceflarily  be  taken  from  tlie  nooks 
and  corners  of  the  land,  or  from  the  fides  of  the  river,  to 
widen  it,  in  order  more  cfTeAually  to  carry  oft*  the  floods, 
will  ferve  to  embank  it :  and  when  this  bufinefs  is  performed, 
the  meadows  may  be  drained  where  neccflfary;  the  crops  of 
bay  and  eddi(h  may  at  all  times  be  preferved ;  and  the  water, 
which  is  now  the  dread  of  the  occupiers,  may  be  made  the 
iburce  of  a  moft  invalu;:ble  improvement,  by  judicioufly  war* 
tering  the  land. 

A  tax  may  be  laid  upon  the  land  thus  to  be  improved,  in 
proportion  to  the  yearly  value  of  the  improvement,  or  of  the 
mills  to  he  taken  away,  or  any  other  expeiices  attending  the 
plan,  wiiich  will  be  but  a  fmail  drawback  upon  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  an  immediate  improvement  of  the  mea- 
dows, of  perhaps  twenty  (hillings  per  acrc^ 
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OH 


IMPROVING  THE  SITUATION  OF  THE 

LABOURER. 


Comfortable  habitations  (hould  be  provided  4)pon  every 
eilate^  for  the  induflrious  labourers  who  arc  employed  upon 
it;  and  where  it  is  ncccfTary  that  any  new  ere£lions  Aiall  take 
place,  I  would  recommend,  that  they  (hould  be  placed  conti* 
guous  to  each  other,  from  which  circumflance  the  conduct  of 
each  individual  would  be  known  to  his  neighbours  ;  and  giving 
each  labourer  a  portion  of  land  to  fupply  him  with  efculent 
roots,  ?.nd  (where  necelTary)  with  the  means  of  maintaining 
a  hardy  cow,  of  the  Scotch  or  Welch  breeds ;  provifions, 
thus  made  for  the  necelTary  labourers  upon  each  eftate,  there 
would  be  no  doubt  of  an  increafc  of  inhabitants,  whofie  duty 
as  well  as  intereil  it  would  be,  to  exert  thcmfelves  to  the  ut* 
mofl  of  their  power  for  the  farmers  at  all  fcafons  of  the  year^ 
whilft  the  influence  of  the  neighbouring  magiftracy  would  be 
a  barrier  againft  their  being  opprefled. 

If  thefc  meafures  were  to  be  purfued,  and  the  farmers 
were  provident  (as  is  the  cafe  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk)  to  en- 
gage a  competent  number  of  labourers,  mechanics,  artifi- 
cers, tradcfn)en,  and  others,  (fome  confiderablc  time  before 
harvefl)  to  ailrd  in  the  necefTary  bufinefs  of  it,  difficulties, 
lolfcs,  and  extraordinary  expences,  would  be  in  almoft  every 
cafe  prevented* 

CON- 
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CONCLUSION. 


On  the  whole,  if  under  the  patronage  of  fo  vjlu.-\blc  ai 
ftitution  as  the  Board  of  ^Agriculture,  proper  nicifurcs 
Speedily  taken  for  the  improvement  of  the  county  of  Bed 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  the  Ipacc  of  a  very  izw 
the  population  of  the  county  would  be  cotifiderably  incn 
the  fituation  of  every  individual  in  it  would  be  materially 
tercd,  and  the  kingdom  at  large  would  receive  a  very 
.  taot  acceffion  to  its  opulence  and  firengtb. 


THE  END. 
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TO  THE  READER. 

IT  is  requested,  that  this  Paper  may  be  returned  to  t 
of  Agrfculture,  at  its  oflice  in  London,  with  any  addi' 
marks  and  observations  which  may  occur  on  the  pcrusa 
on  the  margin,  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  Board  does 
sider  itself  responsible,  for  any  fact  or  observation  c 
in  this  Report,  which  at  present  is  printed  and  ci 
for  the  purpose  merely  of  procuring  farther  inform. 
spccting  the  husbandry  of  this  district,  and  of  cnablii 
one,  to  contribute  his  mite,  to  the  improvement  of  the 

The  Board  has  adopted  the  same  plan,  in  regard  t( 
other  counties  in  the  united  kingdom;  and  will  be 
give  every  assistance  in  its  power,  to  any  person  whc 
desirous  of  improving  his  breed  of  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  or  i 
any  useful  experiment  in  husbandly. 

Londvhjitty,  1794. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


7i5ir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  President  of  the  Board 

of  Agr  tail  lure. 

SxRf 

W  H  BN  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  yourcommands^  to  draw 
up  nil  Account  of  the  present  State  of  Agriculture  in  the  County 
of  Derby,  and  the  Means  of  its  Improvement,  I  flattered  myself, 
from  what  you  informed  me»  that  I  should  receive  much  assist* 
ancc  from  the  well  known  abilities  of  a  Gentleman,  whose  local 
knowledge  of  the  district  would  have  rendered  the  task  much 
less  Arduous.  This  Gentleman  being  very  much  engaged  during 
the  time  I  spent  in  Derbyshire,  I  could  not  obtain  more  than  an 
hour\  conversation  with  him^  yet,  jii  justice  to  his  politeness,  I 
have  to  acknowledge,  that  he  rendered  me  every  service  and  re* 
commendation,  which  the  short  time  he  had  to  spare  could  pos- 
sibly lead  me  to  hope  for. — Under  this  disappointment,  I  look  to 
the  indulgence  and  candour  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  as  well 
as  to  that  of  the  gentlemen  and  yeomanry  of  Derbyshire,  to  for* 
giveevery  inaccuracy,  misinformation,  or  omission,  that  a  stranger 
must  be  liable  to  in  executing  the  agricultural  survey  of  a 
county. 

In  treating  on  this  subject,  I  have  endeavoured  to  follow  the 
instructions  of  the  Board,  by  giving  the  present  state  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  description  of — ^The  nature  of  the  soil«-Tbe  climate 
—The  manner  in  which  the  land  is  possessed— The  manner  in 
whica  the  land  is  occupied— The  manner  in  which  the  land  is 
employed— The  rotation  of  crops— Grasses  cultivated— Species 
of  stock;  under  which  I  have  mentione<*,  i.  cows,  2.  sheep,  3* 
horses,  4.  hogs— Irrigation— Grains  principally  cultivated;  and 
under  this  he?.d  I  hare  m2ntioned.'  t .  chamomile,  z.  the  practice 
of  tanoViiig^-Implements  used  in  husbandry;  as,  i.  ploughs,  2. 
liamiws,  3*  carts,  4.  waggons-— Draught  horses  and  oxen— Seed 
time  and  harvest — Indosures.and  owimons^Popalation  La 
boor,  and  hoars  of  working— Drains  and  diainago-*F^tfing  and 
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burning— Price  of  provisions— State  of  roads«->State  of  buildings 
mnd  farm«oflices— Leases-— Commerce  and  manufactures. 

Under  these  >)eads»  1  have  introduced  such  occasional  remarks 
ms  occur  to  k  person  accustomed  to  husbandry  in  Hertfordsliirc. 

My  second  object  was  the  introduction  of  such  miscellaneous 
remarks  as  occurred  on  my  Tour;  and  these  are  principally  con- 
fined to— Remarks  on  agricultural  societies— -Superabundance  of 
and  deficiency  in  provision— Exports  and  imports— Making 
cheese— Making  whey*buttcr,  and— Laying  barn  floors. 

I  have  treated  with  much  diffidence  on  tenures ;  in  which  I 
have  mentioned  the  tenure  of  what  is  called  the  king's  field;  and— 
On  tithes.    In  respect  to  these,  and  other  subjects,  I  have  barely 
hinted  an  opinion  on  the  means  of  improvement;  and  with  the 
same  view  I  have  given  some  thoughts— On  the  breed  of  cattle— 
On  the  management  of  «oils,  i.  in  the  fertile;  2.  low  peak; 
3.  high  peak;  4.  lime-stone  soil;  5.  grit-stone  soil;  6.  land  ca- 
pable of  irrigation,  or  being  converted  to  arable,  meadow,  or  pas- 
ture ;  7*  soil  that  may  be  pared  and  burnt ;  8.  soil  that  may  be 
planted;— -and,  in  all  situations,  on  the  use  and  improvement  to 
be  made  by  leases.— —The  importance  of  the  subject  is  admitted 
.— >I  have  only  to  observe,  that  what  I  have  done,  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  will  please  to  consider  as  only  a  syllabus  of  what  they 
have  to  hope  from  men  of  greater  talents,  of  more  leisure,  and 
who  have  more  local  knowledge  of  the  county.     From  those  men 
I  trust  for  candour  in  any  remark  they  may  please  to  make,  as« 
suring  them,  as  well  as  the  Board,  that  I  should  be  extremely  io* 
sensible,  were  I  to  omit  acknowledging  the  civilities  and  attention 
which  I  received  from  the  inhabitants  of  every  denomination; 
and  which  I  shall  ever  remember  with  gratitude  and  pleasure,  and 
readily  acknowledge  my  inability  to  render  them  that  justice,  the 
Board  that  service,  and  the  subject  that  elucidation^  which  may 
reasonably  b^  expected.    I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

••    •  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

Luton,  Btdfordtbirt»  TH.  BROWN. 

July,  1794. 
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SOIL. 


Of  the  County  of  Derby  is  various,  as  nature  in  her  most  capri* 
cious  mood  could  form :— -to  trace  these  variations  in  agricultural 
language,  or  to  attempt  to  mark  them  accurately  on  a  plan  of 
about  six  miles  and  an  half  to  an  inch,  are  difficulties  of  which 
every  one  must  be  sensible.  These  difficulties,  though  great, 
ought  not  however  to  damp  all  attempts  to  investigation.  Nature 
in  her  most  capricious  mood  observes  something  like  universal 
laws;  and  we  find  this  county  demarked  by  what  she  has  thought 
fit  to  elevate  and  depress— high  and  low— ^hill  and  vale.  These 
the  natives  of  Derbyshire  have  (taking  a  general  view  of  the 
county)  long  ago  denominated  High  Peak  and  Low  Peak, 
leaving  the  more  fertile  parts  of  the  county  undistinguished  hj 
cither :  so  that,  generally  speaking,  to  make  a  distinction  of  soiU 
the  county  admits  of  three  parts,  which  I  shall  (as  an  introduc* 
tion  to  observation  and  improvement)  call — the  Fcrtile,«»the 
Low  Peak, — and  the  High  Peak.  It  is  however  remarkable, 
that  in  all  of  these,  nature  has  made  some  marked  varieties  in 
the  nature  of  the  rock  with  which  this  county  abounds :  the  agri- 
culturist distinguishes  them  by  lime-stone  and  grir:— the  nice 
discriminations  of  the  chemist  I  sliall  leave  for  the  improvements 
that  are  to  be  made  whenever  this  work  maybe  rendered  of  general 
use.  Following  these  outlines,  I  have  given  two  small  plans  of 
the  county ;  on  the  one  I  have  marked  the  principal  roads,  and 
on  the  other  the  principal  rivers ;  choosing  that  marked  with  the 
roads  for  my  own  observations ;  and  leaving  the  other  for  the  ob« 
servatlons  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  more  local  knowledge  of 
the  county,  and  arc  willing  to  assist  this  work.  1  have  pursued 
the  three  leading  features  of  the  county,  and  these  I  have  sub* 
divided  into  lime-stone  and  grit;  in  the  grit  I  have  marked  where 
coals  have  been  discovered.  I  shall  now  attempt  something  like 
an  agricultural  description  of  each. 

Fertile  iSof7-»— >is  not  inaccessible  to  the  posgh;  itconsista 
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principally  of  a  red  loam  on  various  sub-soils*  approaching  (In 
patches)  nearer  to  marie*  to  clay*  to  black  loam*  to  sand  or  grit*  or 
to  gravel*  as  may  happen  from  the  sub-stratum*  or  the  ntinosphe* 
rioil  exposure;  and  these  soils  admit  of  other  variations*  from  their 
proximity  to  springs*  to  rivers*  or  to  stagnant  water. 

Low  PmA-— — is  more  difficult  of  access*  but  in  no  instance 
inaccessible  to  the  plough;  it  is  however  more  strongly  tinctured 
with  quick  transitions*  but  chiefly  consists  of  drier  sands  or  grits. 
The  clays  and  loan»  here  are  in  general  more  valuable  (perhaps 
from  being  more  scarce) ;  and  where  they  are  not  too  much  ele- 
vated* arc  certainly  inviting  for  the  husbandman  to  pulverize  and 
subdue. 

High  Peak  is  chiefly  what  the  natives  call  a  corn  loam  i 
this  seems  to  me  to  consist  of  virgin  earth  impregnated  with 
nitre  on  the  mountains*  and  liberally  poured  down  by  them  upon 
the  happy  vale.  Where  this  corn  loam  is  in  snffirienr  quantityv 
and  meets  with  a  stratum  uf  marie  or  clay*  it  forms  a  most  desire* 
able  field  for  cultivation ;  but  is  ever  overbalanced  by  the  vast 
tracts  of  barren  hills  and  mountains  from  which  this  soil  is  washed. 

The  sides  of  these  mountains  (forming  a  considerable  part 
of  the  whole)  present  very  little  soil  to  view*  being  chiefly  com- 
posed of  rocks.  Where  the  lime-stone  forms  the  mountain  (the 
flats  on  the  tops*  and  where  the  sides  are  not  too  perpendicular 
for  soil  to  lodge) ,  the  soil*  though  scanty*  is  productive  of  the 
finer  grasses  which  form  pasturage  for  sheep.  Where  grit-stone 
abounds*  the  soil  in  general  approaches  near  to  the  nature  of 
peat  moss*  in  places  forming  vast  morasses*  retentive  of  water* 
and  rendered  dangerous  for  either  man  or  beast  to  tread  upon^ 
except  in  dry  weather;  the  surface  presenting  nothing  but  the 
barren*  black  moss*  thinly  clothed  with  heath  or  ling*  and  every 
where  yawning  out  a  dreadful  rock. 

In  all  these  soils*  very  considerable  alteration  is  made  from  the 
minenJs  of  which  the  sub-stratum  consists;  but  in  conformity  to* 
my  general  plan«  of  only  opening  an  introduction  to  what  may  be 
expected*  when  all  hearts  and  all  heads  are  united  in  improve*. 
jQCAt,  and  when  ^ry  individual  shall  anxiously  strive  accurately 
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to  describe  and  improve  his  own  situation ;  I  shall  only  remark* 
that  during  my  tour  I  did  not  discover  lime-stone«  grit«stonc« 
atid  peut  mos$«  under  the  same  surface;  and  thinking  it  material 
in  the  future  improvement  of  great  part  of  this  district,  to  add 
lime  and  peat  moss*  mixed  with  every  other  substance  that  will 
add  to  the  quantity  of  staple;  and  with  this  view  I  beg  leave  to 
hint,  as  matter  for  future  investigation,  that  if  lime-stone,  coal, 
and  peat  moss,  are  ever  discovered  in  contact,  I  should  think  this 
a  favoured  spot  for  trying  the  experiment,  -which  I  shall  hereafter 
take  the  liberty  to  suggest,  when  I  come  to  treat  on  Hints  for  Im^ 
provemtni. 


CLIMATE. 


From  the  description  iluic  has  been  given  of  the  soil  and  situa* 
tion,  a  faint  idea  of  the  climate  may  be  inferred — in  general  it  U 
wet  and  cold.  The  degrees  of  cold  vary  more  than  are  easily  con* 
ccivcd;  and  although  I  am  sensible  that  our  feelings  are  not  the 
proper  scale  by  which  we  are  to  form  our  judgment  of  the  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  yet  finding  mine  so  sensibly  af* 
fected,  I  could  not  help  remarking  that  in  travelling  from  Sud- 
bury to  Ashborn  I  found  a  pleasing  temperature :  passing  through 
Ashborn,  in  my  way  to  Buxton  (without  any  apparent  change  in 
the  atmosphere) ,  before  I  had  left  Ashborn  three  miles,  I  found 
an  additional  coat  absolutely  necessary;  and  this  sudden  transi* 
tion  is  everywhere  felt,  on  ascending  Into  atmospherical  elevation* 
The  fertile  part  of  the  county  is  salubrious  and  temperate,  though 
inclining  to  wet.  The  mountainous  part  is  cold,  enveloped  in 
clouds,  and  during  the  winter  months  much  incumbered  with 
snow ;  but  during  my  tour  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  any  regular  account  kept  of  the  qiuntity  of  rain  or  snow; 
nor  did  I  hear  of  any  meteorological  journals  being  kept  in  any 
part  of  the  county.  I  have  long  been  of  opinion,  that  to  ascer* 
tain  the  quantity  of  moisture  that  falls,  and  above  all  the  propor* 
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tioa  of  time  that  the  surface  of  any  country  i$  wet  and  dry,  the 
hours  of  sunshine^  and  the  hours  of  clouds,  would  in  a  great  mea- 
sure ascertain  what  the  natural  productions  of  the  climate  are,  and 
fix  some  data  for  improvements  in  all  situations.  Every  ore  may 
easily  conceive  the  equal  distribution  of  the  sun's  rays,  when  he 
considen  that  were  it  not  for  the  intervention  of  clouds,  vapours, 
and  shadows,  every  spot  on  earth  would  be  exactly  half  its  time 
under  the  immediate  influence  of  those  rays;    and   must  be 
equally  sensible,  that  there  are  hardly  two  spots  on  eaith  (of 
an  equal  extent  with  this  under  investigation)  that  enjoy  this 
blessing  in  the  same  degree.    I  trust  I  may  venture  to  add,  that 
the  various  productions  of  every  climate,  and  of  every  county,  as 
well  as  the  cultivation  and  management  of  those  productions,  are 
greatly  influenced  by  the  obstructions  the  sun  meets  with ;  and 
as  every  place  is  capable  of  making  a  fair  estimate  of  its  natural 
advantages  or  disadvantages  in  this  respect,  I  think  it  matter  of 
curious  and  useful  information,  and  of  consequence  as  furnish* 
ing  data  on  which  hints  for  improvement  may  be  formed.    All 
that  I  could  learn  from  local  information  on  this  subject,  was> 
that  at  Chattesworth  (situate  between  two  mountains  iu  the  High 
Peak)  the  average  quantity  of  rain  is  about  one-third  more  than 
what  falls  in  the  vicinity  of  London.    If  any  information,  how- 
ever, has  been  collected  upon  this  subject,  I  trust  that  it  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  Board. 


THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  THE  LAND 

IS  POSSESSED. 

This  cAiinty  onginally  was  in  the  possession  of  perhaps  as  few 
individuals  as  any  part  of  the  kingdom  of  an  equal  extent:  we 
are  told  that  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey,  it  belonged  wholly 
to  seventeen  indiyiduals ;  and  some  of  the  present  possessions 
have  lineally  descended  from  those  individuals  down  to  their  pos* 
ttnty,  the  present  proprietors^  but  with  conaderable  diminutioa 
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in  point  of  territorial  extent.  The  acquisitions  of  the  churchy 
under  the  Roman  superstition^  took  considerable  root  in  this  soil; 
but  the  distribution  of  her  property,  after  the  suppression  of  re* 
ligious  houses>  seems  to  have  fallen  into  many  hands.  The  en« 
tcrprising  spirit  of  trade«  cherished  by  a  wise  and  excellent  con* 
stitution,  established  at  the  glorious  revolution,  has  diffused  those 
Immerse  possessions,  dividing  the  territory,  and  hiding  what  used 
to  be  the  ancient  gentleman  in  obscurity.  But  by  well-concerted 
marriages,  hereditary  possessions  are  in  many  instances  wisely 
preserved;  and  in  the  county  of  Derby  we  find  some  rent-rolls 
upwards  of  ^20,000 ;  several  upwards  of  10,000 ;  many  of  more 
than  3,000— Those  families  possessing  a  rental  of  1000  pounds, 
or  under  that  sum  (where  there  are  not  other  resources),  risking 
their  estates  in  trade,  and  bringing  up  their  children  to  manufac* 
tures  and  commerce ;  and  (what  is  too  often  the  case)  wherever 
agriculture  is  clogged  with  difficulties  which  require  property  and 
talents,  they  carry  that  property  and  those  talents  of  which  they 
are  possessed  into  trade  \  leaving  the  improvement  of  the  soil  to 
men  of  less  property^  and  consequently  of  less  poweiw-Patigued 
with  trade,  the  mutability  of  the  human  mind,  previous  to  the 
approach  of  old  age,  frequently  drives  men  of  this  description  to 
gratify  a  second  change  of  sentiment,  and  search  for  something 
new  in  the  sequestered  vale;  and  every  where  we  find  small  ha* 
bitations  decorated  with  plantations,  on  a  confined  scale;.  . 


THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  THE  LAND 

IS  OCCUPIED. 

From  the  general  division  of  property,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
the  distribution  of  land  amongst  occupiers  in  Derbyshire.  The 
estates  of  the  nobility  are  well  arranged  for  occupation,  having 
long  ago  acquired  a  basis  founded  on  experience* 

The  intelligent  steward  readily  discovers  what  are  the  requisite* 
to  enable  the  tenant  to  pay  the  most  for  such  estatet  as  he  is  coa» 
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sultMl  In  letting ;  and  in  all  well  regulated  estates,  we  find  the  ad- 
vantages of  landlords  and  tenants  (a  principle  I  always  insist  upon 
IS  inseparable)  mutually  consulted— The  particular  manner  of  its 
being  so,  will  hereafter  be  the  subject  of  a  subsequent  chapter. 
The  smaller  landholder  (provincially  ttaleiman),  who  has  not  z 
sufiicjent  capital  in  stock,  and  is  unwilling  to  part  with  his  here- 
ditaiy  property,  finds  his  mind  distracted  how  to  preserve  his  es- 
tate, as  well  as  the  rank,  his  father  held,  and  how  to  improve 
his  fortune  on  rational  principles.  For  want  of  property,  and  a 
tegular  system,  men  of  this  description  wander  into  labyrinths, 
where,  if  not  worse  bewildered,  we  find  th  :m  sitting  down  in  ob* 
E^urity,  content  with  the  produce  of  their  laudato  use  their  owa 
phrase,  "SiUb  as  God  sent." 

The  tradesmen's  estates  (the  bulk  cf  their  fortune  beingolher- 
wiss  employed)  are  confined  to  small  territorial  possessions ;  per< 
baps  from  hence  arose  the  numhcriess  misfortunes  which  n- 
cently  shook  the  viulj  of  this  country  j  but  where  these  estates 
odst  on  any  tolerable  scale,  they  are  emblematic  of  what  the  face 
of  this  country  would  be,  if  farming  was  equally  studied,  and 
oo  as  regular  a  system  as  trade ;  therefore,  generally  ipeaking, 
there  are  in  Derbyshire  farms  of  a  sufficient  size  to  occupy  that 
capital  which  forms  full  employment  for  a  farmtr;  much  of  the 
county,  however,  is  occupied  in  rather  small  farms  (under 
j^ioo.  a  year)  and  by  men  engaged  in  pursuits  distinct  from 
improvements  in  agriculture '.^mcn  either  pursuing  the  riches 
of  mines ;  men  employed  in  the  mechanical  operations  of  manu- 
factures; or  men  labouring  for  the  tradesman,  and  whose  atten- 
tion is  more  immediately  engaged  in  the  operative  part  of  manu- 
factures than  in  the  improvement  oi  the  soil  they  occupy.  There 
are,  however,  in  this  county  occupiers  of  another  description,  very 
properly  styled  yeomen;  men  cultivating  their  own  estates  with  a 
sufficient  capita],  or  cmpIo}-tng  a  considerable  capital  in  the  oc- 
cupatioa  of  the  ancient  hereditary  estate*  of  the  gentry  :  here  we 
discover  the  dawmngs  of  solid  advantage  to  themselves  and  the  | 
caaumuutj,  &ef  are  rtdndng  the  tbeoiy  of  agricnltan  into 
fnctk^ndtbeimproKnenti  and  4i*coraicf  nudebjrtbciD, 
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(but  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  particularly  hereafter,  under 
the  description  of  cattle)  are  the  sure  experiments,  tried  and  con* 
rmed,  which  ought  to  excite  every  occupier  of  land  in  this  oir 
any  other  county,  so  &r  as  local  circumstances  will  admit. 


THEMANNER  IN  WHICH  THE  LAND  IS 

EMPLOYED. 

This  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  i  the  drcum^ 
stances  of  the  occupier,  and  the  n&ture  of  his  tenure ;  and  where- 
ever  there  appears  any  thing  like  a  regular  system,  as  among  the 
yeomen  which  I  have  described. 

In  the  feitile  part  of  the  county,  about  one-third  is  in  tillage, 
the  remainder  being  old  sward,  or  resting  under  artificial  grasses. 

In  the  Low  Peak,  a  greater  i)art  of  the  land  b  in  tillage,  the 
pastures  being  poor,  they  usually  have  two*thirds  in  tillage,  the 
other  third  being  employed  as  pasturage  for  the  dairy  or  breeding 
of  stock. 

In  the  High  Peak,  about  one  fifth  of  the  indosurts  maybe 
arable,  and  this  fifth  part  chiefly  employed  in  growing  oats ;  the 
remainder  is  in  pasture,  and  the  greatest  part  employed  in  daiiy 
and  breeding  of  stock. 


ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

Good  husbandry  bong  rather  partial,  when  compared  with 
the  whole  of  the  county ;-— but  nrheiever  it  is  practised, — 

In  the  Fertile  Soil,  the  rotation  of  crops  axe,  after  clover  or  other 
artificial  grasses,  i«  wheat,  or  oats,  x.  fallow,  manured  and  limed 
for  turnips,  5.  bariey,  and  laid  down  with  51b.  of  red  clover,  51b. 
of  Dutch  clover,  51b.  of  trefoil,  and  a  pecks  of  rye-grass  seeds. 

The  mixture  b  varied  according  to  the  egKrience  and  judg* 
meat  of  the  fanner,  and  acrording  to  the  nature  of  the  soil;  ia 
the  wet  strong  lands  lyt^gim  is  femid  to  bea  very  mat  Img^ 
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▼erisher  of  the  land,  but  in  the  lighter  red  loamst  it  makes  excel* 
lent  pasture,  where  the  land  is  stocked  with  a  mixture  of  bullocks 
and  sheep.  In  the  stronger  clays  they  fallow  for  wheat ;  a  crop 
of  beans  succeeds,  and  then  fallow  the  bean  stubble.  The  im- 
poverishing fanner  will  take  several  successive  crops  of  white  corn, 
of  which  oats  will  make  two  or  three;  and  when  worn  out  with 
cropping,  will  lay  the  land  down  with  foul  hay-seeds,  ^d  a  mix« 
ture  of  artificial  grasses ;  yet  even  under  this  cruel  treatment,  it  is 
wonderful  to  see  the  ciForts  this  soil  will  naturally  make  to 
recover  itself.  In  ofle  of  the  best  managed  farms  I  saw,  consist* 
ing  of  about  200  acres,  there  are  55  acres  arable,  40  acres 
mown  for  hay,  105  acres  fed  with  cows,  bullocks,  and  sheep,-— 
one-third  of  the  55  acres  is  summer  fallowed  for  turnips,  cabbages, 
or  clean  tilth ;  (this  gives  full  scope  fbr  the  intelligent  farmer  to 
exercise  his  judgment,  and  consult  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  land  to  be  fallowed.)  One-third  is  wheat,  and  one-third  is 
barley  or  oats.  With  the  barley  the  farmer  sows  grass  se:ds,  under 
which  the  land  it  rested,  and  in  the  next  year  he  breaks  up  an 
equal  quantity  of  that  which  is  grazed,  where  the  artificial  grasses 
are  exhausted*  and  the  land  most  in  want  of  restoration  by 
lime,  manure,  and  cleaning. 

The  soil  of  this  farm  is  mostly  a  red  loam,  some  places  wet  and 
inclined  to  springs ;  here  the  judicious  farmer  soughs  his  land 
in  the  fallow  season,  and  gradually  reduces  the  height  of  the  old 
original  broad  lands  \  depending  upon  the  more  efiicacious  me- 
thod  of  keeping  the  land  dry  by  the  isoughs ;  which  he  lays  in  such 
a  direction,  as  by  a  proper  declivity  to  scour  themselves,  and  carry 
oflF  all  the  springs  and  superabundant  wet. 

The  stock  on  this  farm  (besides  the  stock  in  the  yards)  con* 
sists  of  8  mares,  kept  for  breeding  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
farm*  80  store  ewes  of  the  new  Leicestershire  breed,  the  produce 
of  these  80  ewes  are  kept  till  they  are  turned  of  two  years  old,  at 
which  age  they  are  fatted  and  sent  to  the  butcher ;  so  that  there 
are  usually  100  lambs  reared  from  the  80  ewes ;  and  100  shar-hogs, 
the  produce  of  the  preceding  year.  Tke  neat  cattle  consists  of  78 
{razing  beasts»  cows,  and  heifers.         - 
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The  stock  on  this  hrm,  the  abundant  crops*  and  cleanness  of 
the  land,  sufficiently  denote  the  excellency  of  the  management. 
The.  arrangement  of  the  crops  gives  cveiy  opportunity  to  adopt 
the  most  rational  method  of  improving  the  soil,  vathout  obsti* 
nately  pursuing  either  the  cabbage  farming,  the  turnip  husbandry, 
or  exploding  the  use  of  clean  fallows  (all  of  which  are  certainly 
good  husbandry  in  different  situations),  and  steering  clear  of  that 
little  consequential  pride  with  which  the  human  mind  is  tinctu- 
red, and  which  frequently  makes  its  appearance  by  preferring 
some  specific  mode  of  agriculture,  cither  because  it  was  practised 
by  our  ancestors,  or  because  it  is  the  *'  child  of  our  old 
tigc." 

In  some  parts  of  the  Fertile  Soil,  we  find  the  following  rotation 
of  crops,  on  breaking  up  the  land  at'ter  the  natural  grasses  are  ex- 
hausted, or  become  unprofitable,  and  as  preparatory  to  its  being 
relaid  ;  !•  oats,  2.  fallow,  3.  wheat,  4.  turnips,  5.  barley ;  and 
again  rested  under  artificial  grasses ;  this,  I  think,  has  its  advan- 
tages, as  it  gives  the  land  two  fallows  instead  of  one,  and  intro* 
duces  five  seiasons  instead  of  three,  between  the  breaking  up  of 
the  worn  out  grasses,  and  relaying  the  land  with  the  same  mix- 
ture :  one  of  the  evils  the  cultivator  of  artificial  grasses  has  to 
contend  with  is,  that  after  repeated  sowings,  the  land  will  tire  of 
clover,  or  any  other  seed  that  is  too  frequently  sown  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  an  uncontroverted  fact,  that  the  seldomer  any  land  is 
sown  with  clover,  (and  indeed  I  believe  I  may  add,  any  other 
grass,  com,  or  grain,)  the  greater  probability  there  is  of  success, 
both  in  the  abundance  and  duration  of  the  crop.  In  many  of  the 
lands  that  are  not  deemed  too  wet  for  grazing  with  artificial 
grasses,  and  are  therefore  kept  for  the  more  immediate  produc- 
tion of  corn,  the  following  is  not  an  unusual  rotation  of  crops ;  i  • 
fallow,  2.  wheat,  3.  beans,  4.  barley,  5,  oats,  and  again  fallow. 
Here  I  cannot  be  persuaded,  but  that  any  land  that  has  long  been 
under  this  rotation,  may  be  improved  by  carrying  off  the  super* 
abundant  moisture,  and  introducing  green  crops ;  confining  my 
observations  still  to  what  I  call  the  Fertile  Soil,  I  have  met  with 
situations,  where  the  following  course  of  cropping  is  pursued. 
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i.eatt,  s.  fiillow,  3.  wheat,  4.  barley,  5. oits.  6. beans,  7.  turnips, 
or  cabbages*  I.  bartry.  9.  clover. 

There  may  be  some  advantages  in  ihij  mode  ;  I  fear  llity  arc 
iH  on  one  side,  for  surely  wheat,  barley,  oaU,  beans,  are  bad  pre< 
pontives  for  turnips  or  c^ibbagcs. 

In  the  Low  Peak,  ihe  most  approved  rotation  of  crops  arc,  af. 
ter  breaking  up  where  the  artificia:  pasture  h  exhausted,  1 .  oais. 
1.  turnips.  3.  barley,  4.  clover,  5.  wheat,  6.  fallow,  7.  wheat,  8. 
pasture.  The  introduction  of  a  crop  of  clover,  between  the  time 
of  breaking  up  and  relaying,  and  the  twocropsof  wheat  so  near  to 
each  other,  as  well  as  sowing  the  seeds  with  a  wheat  crop,  appears 
to  me  exceptionable:  but  the  experience  of  intdll^ent  men  and 
hctt,  are  stubborn  things,  when  opposed  to  matter  of  opinion. 

On  the  Undi  that  are  not  retted  as  pasture,  the  common  ro(a> 
tion  after  fallow  is.  1.  wheat,  z.  oats,  3.  pease.  Here  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  if  the  crop  of  oats  were  omitted,  the  pease  would  be 
a  good  preparative  for  turnips  or  cabbages,  and  by  soughing  this 
land,  and  introducing  that  crop,  it  would  be  highly  improved. 

On  the  better  soils  in  this  district  we  meet  with  the  following 
rotation  of  crops,  where  lands  are  broke  up  with  a  view  to  im- 
pnttcand  relay,  i.whear,  a.oats,  3.  pease,  4.  barley.  5. clover; 
•-^M*,  I.  fallow,  a.  wheat,  3.  clover,  4.  wheat,  j.  oats,  or  pease. 

Both  of  these  rotations  I  think  exceptionable,  and  if  my  expe- 
rience io  other  counties,  and  the  cursory  view  I  have  had  of 
tbe  nature  of  this  land,  can  authorize  me  to  suggest  an  improve- 
ment,  it  would  be,  after  breaking  up  tbe  exhausted  artificial  pas> 
tote,  to  sow 

Oats.  1 

Fkllow  for  turnips,  or  cabbages.  Consulting  the 

Barley oats.  I  "«"«  «'''•    I 

_.      *  ,  „  (soil  m  the 

Turnips £tllow.  choice. 

Barley  ^—  barley.  J. 

Aai  wia  this  crop  of  barley  to  relay  the  land  with  clover^—., 
and  other  gran  feeds,  stutcd  to  the  nature  of  thcmL 

Aad«a  land  ioteadcd  Id  be  coDtiiiiied  ia  till»ge  tp 
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Pallovir  fbr  turnip»f  or  cabbagci* 


Barley 

Turnips 

Barley 

Clover 

Wheat 

Oats 


Consulting  the 
nature  ot  the 

'  soil  in  the 
choice. 


oats. 

fallow, 
barley, 
clover, 
wheat* 
oats. 

Or>  according  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  land  from  the 
operations  of  the  season,  I  would  again  turn  the  land  to  fallow 
after  the  wheat  stubble. 

Travelling  farther  north  in  the  High  Peak«  we  find  hardly 
any  thing  like  a  regular  rotation  of  crops  ;  the  quantity  of  land 
under  tillage  is  comparatively  nothing,  oh  taking  a  general  view 
of  the  county ;  oats»  oats»  oats>  oats»  (and  alas>  sour  oat  cakes!) 
a  few  potatoes,  a  little  barley,  and  still  less  wheat,  would  be  the 
food  of  the  natives,  did  not  their  neighboun  cultivate  their  land 
better  than  they  do.  Their  mutton,  however,  is  excellent,  as  I 
shall  hereafter  observe.  At  Hurdlow  house  I  was  obliged  to  par- 
take of  its  genuine  taste,  for  want  of  either  bread  or  vegetable; 
or,  ^'  wait  till  the  baker  came,"  Here, 

**  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  no  trees  were  secn» 
«'  Earth  clad  in  russet,  scorn'd  the  lively  green." 
Stone  walls,  meagre  indosures,  daring  rocks,  and  a  few  miser* 
able  animals  **  sitch  as  God  sent,"  are  the  only  objects  presented 
to  our  view. 

I  shall,  therefore,  dismiss  this  subject,  till  I  come  to  speak  of 
improvements. 


GRASSES  CULTIVATED. 

From  what  has  been  said  on  the  rotation  of  crops,  it  will  ap* 
pear  that  the  broad-leaved  clover,  rye-grass,  trefoil,  and  white 
clover,  are  the  principal  seeds  sown  for  artificial  pastures. 
Occasionally  we  find  here  and  there  the  ribbed  grass,  or  plantain, 
introduced.— The  meadows  produce  all  the  natural  grasses  com* 
mon  to  the  soils  and  situations 
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SPECIES  OF  STOCK, 

The  number  of  recent  inclosures^  and  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  soil  to  graze  cattle^  have  greatly  increased  the  quantity  of 
meadow  and  pasture  land ;  and  this  being  chiefly  employed  in 
dairying  and  rearing  of  stock ;  the  produce  of  the  dairy  forming 
the  chief  article  from  which  the  rents  are  made»  the  Derbyshire 
farmer  very  naturally  turns  his  attention  to 

Cows.        I  have  already  mentioned^  that  in  Derbyshire  there 
are  some  good  and  some  indifferent  farmers;  in  nothing  do  they 
differ  more  than  in  their  opinion  about  cows ;  and  in  no  part  of 
their  farming  perhaps  (in  point  of  advantage)  are  they  so  nearly 
equal.    The  original  breed  of  cows  in  Derbyshire  appears  to 
have  been  inferior  in  many  respects  even  to  those  of  their  neigh* 
bours.  These,  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  are  still  held  in  esti- 
mation ;  but  when  compared  with  the  new  improved  breed,  are 
far  short  in  excellence  of  shape  and  qualities,  both  as  to  the 
flavour  of  their  flesh,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  are  fatted. 
To  bring  the  idea  to  the  conception  of  those  who  have  not  seen 
the  difference,  let  them  imagine  the  most  awkward,  ill-shaped, 
plodding  hack,  of  eight  pounds  value,  compared  with  the  highest 
bred  blood  horse,  who  for  his  pedigree  and  excellence  is  es- 
teemed a  national  treasure.    The  fine  blood  horse,  however*  dif- 
fers from  the  fine  bred  heifer  in  this  essential  point :— In  old  age 
the  horse  is  worth  nothing ;  but  through  life,  and  to  the  extreme 
of  old  age,  the  cow  is,  in  the  language  of  the  breeder,  in  all  sUu* 
ations,  and  under  every  circumstance,  always  fat.    Those  who 
are  not  willing  to  allow  that  the  breed  of  cattle  is  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  them  fat,  will  however  always  find,  that  wherever 
this  well-bred  heifer  has  that  pasture  which  will  maintain  any 
other  heifer  decently,  she  will  do  better  than  the  old  coarse  breed ; 
and  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  in  the  pastures  of  Derbyshire  the 
true  bred  heifer  will  be  fat,  and  fit  for  the  butcher,  while  her  com- 
panion of  the  **  old  sort*'  is  little  more  than  skin  and  bone.  Much 
praise  is  due  to  Mr*  Bakewell  of , Leicestershire  for  his  indefati- 
gable attention  to  this  part  of  rural  economy^    Others,  however^ 
that  are  not  so  universally  knowli,  are  not  without  their  merits  ^ 
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nor  have  their  endeavours  been  without  success  in  point  of  pub- 
lic utility.  In  Oxfordshire  there  is  an  instance  of  excellence  that 
cannot  escape  public  notice;  and  in  this  county,  it  is  a  pleasing 
reflection,  that  men  of  much  eminence  for  enterprize  and  public 
spirit,  have  carried  their  researches  and  improvements  to  a  height 
that  entitles  them  to  great  consideration  among  the  breeders  and 
improvers  of  stock;  and  what  promises  the  greatest  stability  to 
their  fame,  is,  that  not  only  farmers,  but  men  of  the  first  indepen- 
dency are  engaged  in  this  laudable  pursuit.  Improvements  in  stock 
seem  to  me  in  the  first  instance  to  have  gone  down  the  throats  of 
<'  Sitch  as  God  sent ;"  and  to  have  made  its  appearance  in  the  fat 
and  well  favoured  kine.  Through  the  animal  kingdom  there  arc 
clear  distinctions  between  the  blooming  healthy  families*  and  the 
lean  and  ill-favoured ;— between  the  nicely  proportioned  sym- 
metry of  bone  and  muscle,  and  the  cross-made  and  disfigured 
animal  of  every  species :  perhaps  a  nice  observance  of  these 
qualifications  gave  rise  to  a  preference  so  judiciously  made  by 
men  of  experience  and  skill.  Though  better  soils,  I  a])prehend, 
first  produced  these  distinctions,  discerned  by  men  of  skill,  they 
produced  the  readiest  sale  and  best  prices  at  market ;  and  we  find 
originally  that  the  Lancashire  breed  became  eminent ;  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  district,  perhaps,  without  being  aware  that  they 
were  liable  to  be  rivalled,  allowed  their  best  breed  to  be  picked 
by  their  more  southern  neighbours,  who,  more  tenacious,  for 
many  years  curried  on  the  improvement,  by  what  they  afKrm  to 
be  at  this  day  a  great  secret,  until  they  produced  what  is  now 
called  "  the  new  breed ;"  some  of  which  are  endowed  with  a  pedi- 
gree almost  as  long  as  that  produced  by  Mr.  Bannister  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Cadwallader — However,  whatever  merit  there  be  in  the 
pedigree,  there  certainly  is  intrinsic  merit  in  this  breed  of  animals ; 
that  they  will  fatten  sooner  than  any  other  breed ;  and  that  there 
is  less  bone  and  offal  about  them  than  in  any  other  sort  of  an 
equal  size  in  the  kingdom.  They  are  easily  distinguished,  even 
in  the  dark,  for  there  is  a  softness  in  the  handling,  that  whcn> 
contrasted  with  the  common  breed,  is  as  different  a&  the  fine  skin 
of  the  race  horse  to  the  coarse  hide  of  a  boar-stag.  The  merit  of 
this  breed  x>l  homed  cattle,  as  grazers,  I  believe,  in  Leicester* 
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sbirCf  Northamptonshiret  Cheshire^  and  Lancashire^  as  well  at 
most  other  grazing  counties^  stands  uncontrorerted.    Besides  the 
famous  breed  of  cows  in  Dcrhyihire»  we  find  others  which  not 
many  years  ago  were  held  in  great  estimation,  and  among  man/ 
of  the  old  formers  are  still  esteemed  (and  perhaps  very  deservedly 
so)  for  the  dairy.   This  cow  is  produced  from  crosses  of  the  Lan* 
cashircy  Warwickshire,  and  other  breeds;  and  is  what  the  Lcices* 
tershire  breeders  call  the  <*  old-fashioned  sort/'  The  merit  of  this        \ 
*'  old  sort**  I  am  willing  to  )>ring  to  public  view,  by  relittng  the 
folioiK'ing  experiment,  as  it  comes  from  a  gentleman  of  un^iues* 
f ionable  veracity :— that  he  has  made  seventeen  pounds  and  a 
quarter  of  butter  from  a  cow  of  this  kind  in  seven  days;  that  she 
was  always  healthy ;  but  never  shewed  at  any  age  much  inclina* 
don  to  become  fat ;  and  that,  at  twelve  years  old,  he  sold  her  to 
the  butcher  at  12  pounds.  This  worthy  gentleman  goes  on  to  re* 
mark,  that  nine  Derbyshire  cows  of  this  breed  were  pastured  with 
nine  cows  of  the  Holderncss  breed ;  the  Holdemess  cows  gave 
the  greatest  quantity  of  milk,  but  the  milk  of  the  Derbyshire 
cows  was  considerably  more  productive  of  butter  and  cheese.*— I 
am  sorry  this  gentleman  has  not  favoured  me  with  a  comparison 
of  the  measure  of  milk,  and  weight  of  butter  and  cheese  ;  an  ac- 
quisition that  would  be  highly  gratifying,  but  must  be  left  for 
marginal  additions.    The  milch  cows  brought  by  the  dealers  to 
Derby  market  during  the  spring  months,  are  chiefly  of  the  York- 
shire kind,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rothcram  ;  this  the  Dcr« 
byshire  farmers  cross  with  a  Derbyshire  bull  of  the  **  old  fashioned 
sort;**  but  the  decided  preference  due  to  the  bull  of  the  new  Lei- 
cestershire breed,  is  likely  to  root  out  the  old-fashioned  sort  en- 
tirely ;  and  more  especially  as  some  of  the  breeders  of  this  new 
sort  fairly  challenge  any  other  breed  of  cows  to  equal  them  in 
profit  to  the  dairy,  and  certainly  will  excel  them  in  grazing.     It 
is  matter  of  much  controversy  among  the  farmers  in  Derbyshire, 
whether  this  new  breed  of  cows  can  be  made  equally  productive 
in  the  dairy  with  any  other  species,  and  retain  their  decided  supe* 
riority  as  grazers*    If  this  can  be  accomplished,  even  the  new 
Leicestershire  breeders  will  be  astonished  themselves,  and  yield 
she  palm  to  the  Derbyshire  cow.    So  £ir  as  my  own  experience 
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has  gone,  I  confess  this  new  breed  of  horned  cattle  may  becallei 
a  new  creation ;  but  still  more  beneficial  to  the  community  would 
these  new  species  of  animals  bc»  if  the  nutriment  and  fluids  that 
pass  through  their  organs  could  be  directed  into  two  channels  at 
once«  milk  and  flesh  having  hitherto  been  held  to  be  incompatible. 
I  believe  the  idea  of  their  being  incompatible  is  not  altogether 
new,  several  unsuccessful  attempts  having  been  made  some  time 
ago.  I  intended  to  have  annexed  portraits  of  this  breed;  but  un- 
derstanding that  there  is  to  be  a  General  Report  on  the  different 
Breeds  of  Cattle  in  the  Kingdom,  beg  leave  to  refer  to  that  Report 
for  further  particulars.  I  shall  conclude  this  description  of  the  Der* 
byshire  neat  cattle  with  remarking,  that  I  am  told  there  are  in  the 
county  of  Derby,  of  this  new  breed,  bulls  thit  are  deemed  worth 
£300, and  cows  nearly  that  sum;  to  improve  upon  them^  would 
perhaps  be  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  most  men  to  enter  upon 
a  dairy  farm ;  but  in  the  High  and  Low  Peaks,  we  find  a  useful 
little  cow  among  the  farmers  and  nuners,  which^  with  a  sniall 
cross  of  the  new  Leicestershire  breed,  would  in  all  probability 
suit  their  pasture  better  tlian  even  the  highest  breed  we  find  in 
the  Fertile  Soil. 

Sbecp, In  the  Fertile  Soils  we  discover  the  new  Leicestershire 

sheep  more  or  less  perfect,  according  as  the  goodness  of  land,  the 
improvements  and  attention  of  the  farmer,  or  other  circumstances 
admit.  These  breeds  of  sheep  seem  to  nf\c  to  have  had  their  rise 
from  the  same  cause,  and  in  the  same  way  with  the  cows  I  have 
described ;  but  as  their  origin  and  description  belongs  more  im* 
mediately  to  the  county  of  Leicester,  and  as  I  do  not  know  of  any 
particular  improvement  in  them  that  this^  county  is  intitled  to  t'.ic 
merit  of,  I  shall  content  myself  with  saying,  that  the  wool  of  the 
shar-hog  usually  weighs  between  six  and  eight  pounds;  and  to- 
ga! n  some  idea  of  its  value  and  goodness,  when  the  finest  short 
wools  are  worth  30^.  per  tod  of  aSlb.  this  usually  brings  about 
24s. — The  carcass  is  one  continued  pulp  of  fat^from  the  time  of 
being  lambed  till  it  is  slaughtered  for  the  table,  which  is  gtnc^ 
rally  before,  or  soon  after  being  two  years  and  a  half  old:  at  thi^ 
age,  in  Derbyshire,  this  sheep  usually  weighs  from  3olb.  to  4olh. 
per  quarter^  and  is  so  fdX^  tbftt  a  very  moderate  quantity  of  thu 
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mutton  will  satisfy  the  keenest  appetite.— I  wish  I  .could  say 
as  much  for  the  flavour  of  this  mutton,  as  I  can  for  that  I 
tasted  without  bread  at  Hurdlow  house,  which  was  of  the  small- 
horned  sheep  I  meet  with  in  the  High  Peak,  on  the  moors  and 
more  barren  part  of  the  county,  where  the  farmer  usually  keeps 
them  to  the  age  of  five  years,  at  which  time  they  become  valuable 
for  the  parks  and  tables  of  the  gentry  of  this  and  other  counties. 
I  am  aware  that  the  new  Leicestershire  mutton  has  its  advocates, 
and  that  in  some  instances,  thtise  who  give  the  preference  to  the 
smaller  and  older  sheep,  have  been  deceived  at  the  table  of  their 
friend :  but  during  the  time  I  was  in  Derbyshire  (though  no 
epicure)  I  tbund  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  flavour,  and 
giving  the  preference  to  the  aged  !.mall  mutton;  and  therefore 
in  this  respecf:  I  am  free  to  own,  that  the  new  breed  of  Leicester- 
shire beef  has  an  advantage  over  the  new  breed  of  Leicestershire 
mutton. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  sheep  in  Derbyshire,  from  the  most 
pure  Leicestershire  new  breed,  they  gradually  lessen  in  sizeand  value 
down  to  the  small,  coarse,  hairy-polled  sheep;  and  in  the  moun- 
tainous part  of  the  county,  we  find  the  size  of  the  sheep  propor- 
tioned to  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  nature  of  the  pasturage :  on 
the  commons,  many  of  all  sorts  of  breed,  whicli  I  sliall  call  fo- 
reigners, from  their  being  sent  to  joist  from  dlflferent  places ;  but 
in  general,  in  the  High  Peak,  they  choose  the  close  woollcd  hardy 
sheep,  observing  the  closeness  of  the  wool  as  a  certain  proof  of 
their  being  more  likely  to  stand  the  rainy  seasons  of  this  district ; 
and  indeed  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  must  improve  their  land 
before  they  can  much  improve  their  sheep.  •  In  a  hrge  district, 
near  the  source  of  the  Derwent,  I  found  considerable  sheep  farms 
in  what  is  called  the  Woodlands  (a  term  I  think  ill-applied,  for 
I  saw  very  little  there)  ;  the  breed  seems  calculated  for  the  pas* 
.  ture ;  and  in  this  instance  I  must  beg  the  Leicestershire  breeder 
will  excuse  me  in  differing  from  him  in  opinion,  when  he  asserts 
that  their  sheep  are  to  be  preferred,  in  all  pastures,  and  all  soils 
and  situations  whatever,  to  any  other  that  can  be  put  into  the 
tame  pasture  with  them— I  think  the  size  of  the  sheep,  the 
quantity  of  its  wool,  the  dose  texture  of  its  fleece,  and  tht 
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8hape  of  the  animal  being  calculated  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of 
searching  for  its  food  (whiah  in  «ome  situations  is  absolutely  ne« 
cessary)^  are  requisites  which  the  new  Leicestershire  breed  do  not 
possess.  I  can  assure  him,  that  in  travelling  ftom  Gloss4>p  to 
Derwent,  !  was  overtaken  by  a  sheep  pursued  by  a  dog ;  the 
sheep  I  suppose  had  strayed  in  quest  of  food  (and  where  scar- 
city is,  surely  the  sheep  calculated  to  search,  is  preferable  to  that 
which  is  loaded  and  incapable  of  trtivelUng)  :  this  animal  I  ob« 
served  every  now  and  then  stopped  to  graze ;  the  dog  seemed  not  to 
understand  perfectly  his  master's  signals,  who  had  placed  bim« 
self  on  an  eminence,  as  if  to  direct  the  chase ;  and  for  the 
space  of  half  an  hour  this  sheep  was  in  my  view,  and  cer* 
tainly  led  tbe  dog  a  dance  of  two  miles^  I  do  not  say  that  this 
racing  was  necessary,  but  I  Will  maintain  that  searching  for  food 
was  next  to  self-preservation ;  and  that  perhaps  this  quick  mo- 
tion through  the  air  might  shake  off  the  wet,  and  tause  the  fleece 
to  dry  sooner  thail  it  would  have  done  if  confined  to  one  spot. 
And  I  would  ask  any  Leicestershire  breeder,  how  his  sheep  would 
4iave  sbificd  in  such  a  situation  ? 

/7(^r5r5.— The  cattle  used  for  the  plough  in  the  fertile  part 
of  Derbyshire,  are  chiefly  brood  mares»  of  thc^itrong  cart  kind  ; 
and  in  general  arc  cxccllcn.t  stock  for  breeding  waggon  and 
dray  horses,  which  are  in  such  request  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom. The  opportunity  a  dairy  farmer  has  of  laying  brood  marcs 
in  pastures,  and  keeping  a  suflicient  number  to  do  the  work,  and 
occasionally  rest,  seems  to  me  an  advantage,  by  which  he  may 
avoid  the  exorbitant  expence  of  hones  in  the  stable  feeding  on 
hay  and  corn  to  go  to  plough. 

The  introduction  of  brood  mares  to  do  the  work,  seems  to  me 
one  cause  why  we  find  no  oxen  employed  in  tilling  the  soil ;  and 
in  brood  marcs,  great  improvements  have  certainly  been  made, 
and  I  trust  will  continue  to  go  on,  from  the  conveniency  of  the 
pastures,  and  the  fair  field  they  open  for  extending  and  improving 
the  breed  of  draught  horses.  Mr.  Bakeweirs  stallions  are  heard 
of,  but  not  half  so  much  as  the  show  of  Leicestershire  rams  and 
bulls.  In  the  mountainous  part  of  the  county,  we  find  a  nim- 
ble, lighter  animal,  which  has  always  been  habituated  to  travel 
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#ver  rockf  and  precipices,  and  draw  in  a  little  cart,  or  carry  a  kind 
of  pannier  on  its  back ;  and  what  I  said  of  the  Peak  sheep,  I  am 
ready  to  say  of  the  Peak  draught  horse-— in^prove  the  soil,  and 
then  yott  may  improve  this  species  of  animals ;  for  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  larger  and  better  horses  would  require  better  keep,  and 
better  roads  to  travel  upon,  than  what  the  Peak  in  its  present 
state  affords. 

Hogs^  As  a  dairy  country^  it  may  be  supposed  to  abound 
witli  hogs— In  every  dairy  farm  we  find  a  very  good  stock  of  hogs, 
and  ofavery  good  sorts  such  as  in  the  southern  partof  the  kingdom 
are  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Berkshire  breed.  The  ma- 
nagement of  the  dairy  being  well  understood  by  the  mistress  of  a 
Derbyshire  farmer's  family,  she  doiei  not  neglect  her  hogs;  and 
we  find  that  from  the  breeding  and  improving  of  hogs,  a  profit 
of  finom  twenty  to  five-and«twenty  shillings  u  made  from  each 
cow,  by  the  maintenance  of  hogs  ftom  the  ofRd  of  the  dairy^ 


IRRIGATION. 

The  Situation  of  thu  county,  consisting  of  hill  and  vale, 
may  naturally  be  supposed  to  present  us  mth  great  improvementa 
by  flooding  the  land— That  it  has  been  practised  long  ago,  and 
that  less  is  done  now  than  formerly,  is  observable  in  many  parts 
of  this  district.  Taking  the  general  sense  of  the  occupiers  of  land, 
they  are  not  very  fond  of  it.  The  still  brooks  thatempt;'  themselves 
into  the  Dove,  have  been  converted  to  this  purpose  in  several  places* 
But  the  Answers  to  Queries  dispersed  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
not  in  its  favour;  the  bad  effect  being  by  some  (vcr}-  properly)  at« 
tributed  to  letting  the  water  remain  too  long  upon  the  land : 
from  others  I  recdved  the  following  answer  to  that  query :  <«  What 
little  has  been  tried,  no  advantage  has  been  received/*  The  coal 
and  minerals  of  Derbyshire,  are  certainly  strong  reasons  for  the 
water  not  fertilizing  the  land ;— that  irrigation  increases  the  ver* 
dant  appearance  of  the  mead,  and  the  bulk  of  its  crop,  is  an  un* 
controverted  fact,  but  in  many  places,  as  well  as  in  Derbyshire,  its 
effects  as  an  improver  of  the  soil  become  extremely  problematic^ 


My  own  opinion  has  always  been,  that  in  flat  meadow  groundci' 
where  a  running  stream  is  applied^  in  process  of  time  it  changes 
the  natnre  of  the  grasses,  substituting  the  coarser  sorts.  The  si* 
tuation  where  the  most  benefit  may  be  expected^  is  the  declivity 
of  a  hill»  where  a  small  quantity  of  water  may  be  diverted  over  a 
great  surface,  and  readily  taken  off;  more  especially  where  the 
water  is  impregnated  with  the  drainings  of  a  town,  village,  or 
even  farm*yard.  Rapid  washings  with  clear  water,  will  certainly 
fill  the  pores  of  the  earth  with  moisture;  but  I  find  some  difS- 
culty  in  believing  tliat  the  surface  of  the  meadow  scoured  with  s 
clear  rapid  stream,  can  add  to  the  staple,  or  improve  the  soil  af 
a  manure-— A  deposite  seems  the  more  likely  method  to  improve  ^ 
and  I  am  sure  that  wherever  the  small  deposite  of  a  clear  river  is  of 
a  chalybeate  nature,  the  growth  of  the  plants  gains  nothing 
by  the  bargain.  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  this  that  the  finer  grfisscs# 
whose  roots  spread  nearer  the  sur&ce,  are  obliged  to  give  way  to 
the  coarser  sorts,  whose  roots  running  deeper  in  the  earth,  escape 
the  poison,  and  gain  an  ascendancy  over  those  that  are  more  iiB« 
mediately  exposed  to  its  influence. 

That  a  considerable  part  of  Derbyshire  may  be  watered,  is  tru^ 
but  I  should  strongly  recommend  the  examination  of  the  nature 
of  the  water,  before  it  be  attempted  on  a  large  scale. 


THE  GRAINS  PRINCIPALLY  CULTU 

VAT  ED. 

'  By  reference  to  the  rotation  of  crops,  mentioned  under  the 
head, — Uono  ibe  Land  is  tmployed,  it  will  appear,  that  in  the  dis* 
trict  denominated  Fertile,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  beans,  are  the 
sorts  of  grain  principally  cultivated—In  the  Low  Peak,  barley, 
pease,  oats— And  in  the  High  Peak,  chiefly  oats.  In  all  of  these, 
however,  mixtures  of  others  are  also  tried.  Wc  discover  vetches, 
lentils,  potatoes,  and  cabbages.  At  Bretby,  the  gardens  which 
formerly  poured  on  the  tables  of  their  illustrious  possessors  ill  the 
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'  profusion  which  the  soil  and  climate  were  capable  of  producing, 
arc  now  employed  in  raising  the  seed  of  cabbages;  a  sort  (of  the 
York  species)  that  has  been  cultivated  there  with  great  success 
for  many  years,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  size  ^d  durability  in 
the  winter* 

Potatoes  being  more  eminently  a  Lancashire  produce,  it  might 
be  deemed  tautology  to  say  any  thing  here  of  their  cultivation :  I 
shall  only  mention  them,  in  order  to  give  room  for  marginal  ob- 
servations, if  any  improvements  have  occurred  to  any  of  my 
readers  in  the  county  of  Derby.  But  finding  in  Chesterfield,  and 
some  of  the  adjoining  parishes,  particularly  in  that  of  North 
Wingiicld,  in  that  district  which  I  denominate  the  Low  Peak, 
many  acres  planted  with 

CbamomiU,  and  conceiving  it  not  usually  cultivated  as  a 
field  crop,  I  shall  begin  with  observing,  that  a  loamy  soil  is  cho- 
sen for  this  purpose;  that  after  the  ground  is  well  prepared  by 
thorough  cleanings  (which  however  is  not  always  practised), 
about  the  end  of  March,  the  roots  of  an  old  plantation  are  taken 
up,  and  divided  into  small  slips,  which  are  planted  in  rows  about 
eighteen  inches  asunder,  and  about  the  same  distance  in  the  rows. 
The  plants  ar«  kept  clean  by  frequent  hoeing  and  weeding  with 
the  hand.  In  September,  the  flowers  are  fit  to  gather ;  their  per^ 
fection  depends  upon  their  being  fully  blown,  without  having 
stood  so  long  as  to  lose  their  whiteness;  the  flowering  continues 
till  stopped  by  the  frosts.  The  gatherings  are  repeated  as  often  as 
a  succession  of  flowers  appears;  this  depends  very  much  upon  the 
season,  dry  years  furnishing  more,  and  wet  or  dull  weather  fewer 
successions  of  flowers.  When  gathered,  they  are  carefully  dried, 
cithtr  in  kilns  very  moderately  heated,  or  on  the  floors  of 
boarded  rooms,  heated  by  slow  flres;  the  object  is  to  keep  the 
flowers  white  and  whole;  and  this  is  done  only  by  drying  them  as 
slowly  as  possible.  The  produce  varies  firom  two  hundred  weight, 
or  even  less,  to  four,  five,  and  in  some  (though  as  I  have  learned 
but  in  few  instances)  to  six  hundred  weight  per  acre:  the  price 
has  also  varied  from  405.  to  £7  per  cwt.  From  the  best  accounts 
I  have  beea  able  to  obtainj  four  cwt.  ut  £^  per  cwt.  may  be  coap 
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sidered  as  the  average  produce  and  price*  The  plants  usually 
stand  three  years*  of  which  the  first  atlbrds  the  smallest^  and  the 
second  the  best  and  greatest  produce.  Sometimes  the  same  plants 
arc  continued  beyond  three  years,  but  the  ground  gets  foul,  and 
the  flowers  arc  weak  and  bad.  The  flowers  when  dried  are  packed 
in  bags,  and  bought  up  by  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  by 
whom  they  arc  sold  principally  to  the  druggists  in  London. 
Some  persons  have  used  tiiem  in  brewing*  as  a  succedaneum  for 
bops ;  and  others  contrive  to  mix  them  with  hops.  I  am  inform- 
ed  they  will  not  answer  the  end,  and  that  few  people  approve  the 
taste,  even  when  mixed.  From  the  information  given  me,  I  appre- 
hend that  about  two  hundred  acres  of  land  here  are  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  plant. 

Jj/Zowi/ig*.— ^From  what  has  been  said,  the  Board  will  per- 
ceive  that  fallowing  is  practised  in  Derbyshire,  and  I  am  proud 
to  add,  by  the  very  best  practical  farmers.  Green  crops,  such  as 
vetches,  clover,  cabbages,  coleseed^  and  turnips  are,  no  doubt, 
substituted,  with  additional  ploughings,  in  lieu  of  fallows  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great 
.  towns,  post  roads»  or  wherever  what  I  call  foreign  manures  (such 
as  are  brought  into  a  farm  over  and  above  that  which  annually  renews 
from  the  produce)  are  procured;  yet  even  in  this  situation  land  may 
be  over  cropped  and  rendered  unfruitful,  for  want  of  clean  fal- 
lowing and  rest.  Although  this  may  not  appear  at  first  sight,  yet 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  sooner  or  later  the  land  will  be 
reduced  to  that  state  of  weakness  and  imbecility*  in  which  no 
manure,  no  hasty  stimulus,  or  drunken  dressing,  nor  green  crop, 
will  enable  it  to  sustain  and  perfect  a  beneficial  crop  of  grain.  Ma- 
nure and  green  crops,  it  is  true,  Mil  produce  a  crop  of  strav^,  but 
for  want  of  that  vegetable  aliment,  which  can  only  be  restored  by 
fallowing  and  rest,  the  crop  of  grain  will  ever  fiall  short  of  that 
£arina,  which  is  the  life  aad  so.ul  of  all  white  crops.  I  am  avearc 
that  the  advocates  for  exploding  fallows  will  say,  why  do  you 
dress  your  land  so  much ;  you  must  crop  it  oftener,  for  the  land 
is  too  rank.  Follow  their  notion*  and  you  will  find  your  system 
of  husbandry  reduced  to  such  a  narrow  basisj  between  weeds  and 
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Straw,  that  fifty  to  one  the  crop  will  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  one  or 
the  other ;  if  it  has  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  calamity  of 
being  laid,  from  die  happy  circumstance  of  a  dry  season,  it 
then  has  to  struggle  with  the  chtince  of  being  over-run  with  such 
weeds  as  are  not  checked  by  drought,  and  frequently,  instead  of 
a  crop  of  wheat,  you  reap  wild  oats.  I  know  some  land  whose 
management  is  within  my  own  observation,  and  that  for  the  last 
20  years  has  not  been  rested  more  than  one  year  at  a  time,  un- 
der clover,  and  never  experienced  a  clean  summer  fallow ;  the 
land  in  my  eye  was  last  year  sown  with  wheat,  after  a  very  abun- 
dant crop  of  vetches  mown  green  for  horses.  The  crop  at  this 
time  is  in  swarths  for  hay,  for  instead  of  a  crop  of  wheat,  there 
is  four  to  one  wild  oats ;  and  yet  together  the  wlieat  and  wild  oats 
are  suffidenrly  prolific  to  yield  after  the  rate  of  t^'O  tniss  bound 
load  of  hay  to  an  acre.  So  rooted,  however,  is  the  occupier  of  this 
land  (who  by  the  by  is  also  the  owner)  in  his  aversion  tp  .clean 
fallows  and  rest,  that  he  is  not  to  be  persuaded  from  immediately 
sowing  it  with  turnips,  and  next  springs  if  the  turnips  are  good 
and  eat  off  in  time,  in  all  probability  will  again  sow  it  with  wheat, 
confident  that  it  is  so  full  of  dressing,  it  wants  nothing  but 
cropping. 

In  the  poorer  soils,  it  is  extremely  difficult  (and  consequently 
very  rare)  to  bring  them  into  this  state  of  imbecility ;  but  in 
lands  by  nature  prolific  I  am  persuaded  it  will  happen.  And 
turning  our  eye  to  the  most  prolific  soils  of  eastern  countries, 
even  the  land  of  Judea,  when  its  cultivation  was  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  the  legislator  commanded  the  husbandman  to  cause 
tiie  land  to  enjoy  its  sabbaths. 


IMPLEMENTS  IN  HUSBANDRY. 

PUugbs*  Of  this  instrument  in  Derbyshire  they  use  seve- 
ral sorts ;  the  double  plough,  mounted  on  wheels,  performing  two 
furrows  at  once,  drawn  by  three«  four»  and  sometimes  live  or  six 
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horses  at  length  in  the  furrow.— This  instrunient,  when  well 
made,  performs  very  well,  but  wherever  it  requires  four  or  more 
horses,  and  a  driver,  the  only  advantage  I  discovered  was  to  the 
ploughman,  for  in  ploughing  two  acres,  he  walks  only  that  length 
of  ground  which  the  ploughman,  with  the  single  plough,  does  in 
ploughing  one  acre.    When  I  saw  its  performance  with  four 
horses  and  two  men,  and  viewed  the  nature  of  the  soil,  I  was 
struck  with  the  idea,  that  two  of  the  Norfolk  wheeUploughs,  two 
horses,  and  without  a  driver,  would  perform  more  work  with  the 
same  powers,  and  more  ease  to  the  horses;  and  I  believe  most  of 
the  farmers  that  use  this  plough  will  admit,  that  two  ploughs^ 
with  two  horses  in  a  plough,  will  perform  more  labour,  and  with 
more  case  to  the  horses,  than  four  horses  in  oi\e  of  these  ploughs. 
But  they  say,  that  for  two  ploughs,  two  drivers  are  requisite, 
and  here  they  do  with  one;  the  advantage  is  gained,  and  the  di$« 
advantage  vanishes  whenever  they  may  adopt  the  Norfolk  plough, 
and  manner  of  ploughing.— ^The  single  plough,  with  two  wheels, 
is  used  here;  is  well  made,  and  performs  the  operation  well:  they 
make  them  still  lighter,  with  only  one  wheel :— but  the  plough 
most  commonly  in  use,  is  that  of  which  I  am  favoured  with  the 
drawing  (Fig.  I.),  sent  to  me  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Roe,  the 
drawing-master  of  the  public  school  at  Repton,  being  the  per* 
formance  of  one  of  his  pupils  in  that  famous  seminary  of  learning. 
—This  simple  instrument  is  easily  procured,  and  in  most  cases 
performs  very  well.    But  I  cannot  help  suggesting,  that  wherever 
this  instrument  will  perform  with  two  horses  and  a  driver,  I  think 
the  Norfolk  plough  would  perform  equally  weQ,  and  save  the  ex* 
pence  of  a  boy. 

i/a/rc;i^5.-— They  have  the  common  light  harrows,  made 
lighter  or  heavier  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  gene- 
rally coupled  together,  each  horse  drawing  his  own  harrow  in  the 
usual  way;  but  in  the  Peak  I  saw  a  practice  of  drawing  two  har- 
rows with  two  horses  at  length,  and  the  man  leading  the  fore- 
most— the  awkwardness  and  absurdity  of  this  practice,  even  the 
man  himself  readily  owned-;  but  added,«-^«  it  is  what  we  ase 
use  to." 


Carts  and  Waggons,  on  the  common  construction,  are  in 
Qse  all  over  the  county— In  the  mountainous  partt  they  have  a 
light  little  cart,  drawn  by  one  horse ;  and  here  we  plainly  disco- 
.  ver  the  advantage  of  small  carts,  where  one  man  going  to  the  coal* 
pits  with  four,  five,  and  perhaps  seven  or  eight  of  these  little 
carts,  and  one  horse  to  each,  will  certainly  bring  away  more 
weight,  with  less  friction,  and  more  facility,  than  the  same  num* 
ber  of  horses  could  draw  in  one  waggon.  During  my  Tour,  I 
did  not  discover  any  instrument  that  is  not  common— the  cradle 
scythe  used  in  Hertfordshire,  of  which  I  have  given  drawings 
(Fig.  II.),  I  think  would  be  an  acquisition  to  many  farmers 
in  Derbyshire.  The  cradle  costs  two  shillings,  and  may  be 
mounted  on  the  grass  scythe  which  if  in  common  use  in  the 
county  of  Derby. 


OF  HORSES  AND  OXEN. 

The  dairy  farmers  seldom  plough  much,  and  consequently  have 
less  to  do  with  either  horses  or  oxen ;  but  even  the  dairy  farmer, 
chat  is  alternately  breaking  up  and  laying  down  his  artificial  pas- 
tures, and  improving  his  farm,  finds  considerable  employment 
for  draught  cattle.  This  in  Derbyshire,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, is  performed,  I  believe,  entirely  with  horses  j  for  I  do  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  or  heard  of  any  teams  of  oxen  used  by 
farmers— Their  brood  mares,  of  the  draught  kind,  form  their 
teams ;  and  in  a  dairy  country,  I  am  persuaded,  are  well  calculated 
to  breed  the  strong  draught  gelding,  so  much  wanted  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Suppose  the  work  of  a  farm  sufficient  to 
employ  tour  horses ;  instead  of  four,  the  dairy  farmer  keeps  eight, 
and  works  thenr  alternately :  lus  eight  mares,  lodged  continually 
in  his  pastures  and  yards,  ndth  very  little  com,  will  do  the  work 
of  four  horses,  or  of  six  bullocks,  and  rear  him  five  or  six  colts  i 
— -dicie  colts,  at  iz  months  old,  are  sold  from  12  to  18  pounds 
each;  if  sOt  this  nearlyivpays  the  expeoce  of  keeping  the  beasts 
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of  draught  necessary  for  the  farm«  and  gires  the  farmer  the  ad- 
"Vantage  of  occasionally  working  an  extra  team ;  which  in  cri- 
tical times,  on  sowing  turnips,  and  in  harvest,  I  consider  essential. 
To  have  it  in  his  power  to  sow  all  his  turnips  while  the  land 
is  in  a  proper  state  of  moisture ;— to  carry  all  his  hay  while  the  sun 
shines ;— to  cart  all  his  corn  during  the  fine  weather  ;  and  at  all 
times,  as  it  were,  to  be  master  of  his  work,  gives  such  a  decided 
advantage  to  the  farmer,  as  in  my  opinion  sufficiently  counterba- 
lances any  extra  expence  that  may  be  incurred  by  keeping  one  or 
two  additional  brood  mares  in  his  pastures  ;  and  this  advanuge 
I  think  easier  obtained  by  keeping  brood  mares  of  the  cart  kind, 
and  at  less  expence  than  by  keeping  oxen,  or  any  other  species  of 
animals  for  draught* 


SEED  TIME  AND  HARVEST. 

The  best  farmers  usually  sow  beans  and  oats  in  February; 
barley  in  March ;  and  wheat  in  the  beginning  of  October;  if  the 
season  permits  them  so  to  do,  their  crops  will  be  ready  to  cut  iif 
August  and  beginning  of  September,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
seasons ;  but  this  varies  with  the  variety  of  seasons.  The  more 
northern  and  mountainous  part  of  the  county,  is  considerably 
later  than  the  Fertile  Soil  in  the  southern  district— I  saw  in  the 
High  Peak  the  farmers  sowing  both  oats  and  barley  in  the  se- 
cond week  in  May;  although  on  entering  the  county  near  Ashby, 
on  the  2 ad  of  April,  I  found  all  those  farmers  who  were  masters 
of  their  work  had  then  finished  sowing. 


INCLOSURES  AND  COMMONS. 

Within  the  last  1 5  years,  I  believe  that  above  one-fourth  part 
of  the  whole  county  of  Derby  has  been  inclosed— the  two  districts 
which  I  have  denominated  Fertile  and  Low  Peak,  are  almost  en- 
tirely inclosed.  The  High  Peak  remains  a  field,  in  many  places,  for 
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that  improvement.  The  advantages  arising  from  incIob*ing  afe 
very  great,  both  to  the  owner  and  the  community;  the  advan* 
tage  to  the  owner  being  in  some  measure  governed  by  the  nature 
of  the  soil*  the  quantity  of  waste,  and  expence  that  attends  the 
indosure  and  making  the  roads.  Some  inclusures  within  the  last 
15  yean,  I  have  been  told,  liave  nearly  doubled  the  rental.  Im- 
mediately on  being  inclosed,  the  rents  advance  between  a  third 
and  a  fifth.  The  increase  of  the  corn  does  not  seem  to  be  in  this 
proportion,  for  usually  on  being  inclosed  much  of  the  land  is  laid 
down  under  artificial  grasses,  less  ploughed,  fewer  fallows  are 
made,  and  more  of  green  crops  are  introduced  into  the  systeih 
of  husbandry.  The  quantity  of  the  general  produce,  however, 
certainly  increases  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  rent;  for  by 
inclosing,  the  capital  employed  by  the  farmer  is  considerably  in* 
creased,  and  I  think  it  demonstrable,  that  the  more  capital  a 
farmer  employs  in  the  management  of  his  farm»  the  greater  quan« 
tity  of  produce  he  carries  to  market  for  the  use  of  t)ie  commu- 
nity. The  stock  on  an  inclosed  farm  undoubtedly  improves ;  for  no 
longer  subject  to  the  customs  of  the  place,  every  farmer  is  at  li- 
berty to  consult  his  own  judgment  in  the  improvement  of  his 
cattle;  and  experience  shews,  that  the  stock  in  the  inclo» 
sures  Is  generally  better  than  that  in  the  common  fields.  The 
Stature  and  size  of  the  inclosures  seem  to  be  well  understood  by 
the  men  who  have  been  employed;  in  general,  they  have  very 
judiciously  adapted  the  size  of  the  field  to  the  size  of  the  farm; 
and  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  offer  a  hint  for  future  inclosures,  it 
would  be,  to  consult  as  much  as  possible  the  nature  of  the  soil^ 
and  to  place  the  fences  as  near  as  may  be  on  the  spot  wher& 
the  nature  of  the  soil  changes.— I  know  it  cannot  always  be^done^ 
but  I  certainly  should  recommend  the  sacrificing  of  a  straight 
hedge,  to  attain  tlie  acquisition  of  ha^ng  the  soil  in  each  field  of 
one  nature,  or  as  nearly  so  as  it  is  possible  to  attain  that  point;, 
many  tarms  labour  under  inconveniences  in  this  respect;  for 
where  a  field  of  twenty  acres  consists  of  soil  fir  to  graze,  and  soil 
only  capable  of  rearing  ybnng  stock»  the  disadvantage  must  be 
apparent  to  every  one;  and  in  arable  fieldt  the  disadvanuge  ii 
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ftill  grcatcfi  for  the  culture  and  cropping  that  succeeds  best  oq 
clay»  is  not  by  any  means  the  best  that  taa  be  adopted  on  a 

gravel. 


POPULATION. 


Those  who  have  urged  the  impolicy  of  incIosures>  from  the 
idea  that  they  depopulate^  must  have  taken  up  the  matter  on 
very  superficial  grounds-— — Ask  any  man  if  the  planting,  pre« 
serving^  and  rearing  of  hedges,  is  not  attended  with  mud?  ex- 
pence;  and  if,  even  after  they  are  reared,  whether  the  cutting, 
scouring,  and  keeping  them  up,  does  not  require  much  attention 
and  increase  of  labour?    The  dressing  and  keeping  an  inclosed 
field  in  a  proper  state  of  cultivation  and  improvement,  is  certainly 
equal  to  what  is  done  in  the  common  fields.    In  a  word,  I  think- 
no  man  will  contend  for  a  moment^  that  to  cultivate  and  improve 
land  after  it  is  inclosed,  requires  less  labour  thaji  it  did  in  thet 
common  field  state;  nor  that  men  will  do  more  labour  in  a  day^ 
than  what  was  formerly  done.    If  my  position  be  right,  it  will 
follow,  that  the  number  of  hands  employed  cannot  be  diminished. 
I  know  there  are  places  where  common  arable  fields  have  been 
inclosed,  laid  down  in  pasture,  and  neglected;  less  ploughing 
done,  and  perliaps  fewer  labourers  employed,  after  the  inclosure; 
but  this  very  rarely  happens,  for  wherever  inclosurcs  are  turned 
t\  the  most  advantage,  I  will  contend  they  require  an  increase  of 
capital^  attention*  and  labour;  and  consequently  that  the  num« 
ber  of  labouring  hands  are  not  diminished.    So  far  as  my  expe* 
Hence  goes,  inclosing  in  the  first  instance  requires  an  increase  of 
capital  to  be  employed  in  agriculture;  this  capital  renders  the 
product  of  the  land  more  abundant,  and  this  abundance  requires- 
more  hands  to  be  employed.    By  the  facility  with  which  abun* 
dant  produce  is  managed  on  inclosed  lands,  the  additional  capital 
employed  makes  its  returns,  so  that  there  are  more  hands  required, 
and  more  produce  carried  to  market. 
In  r^rd  to  tbe-population  of  Derbyshire^  I  beliere^it  is  very 
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much  increased ;  but  this  can  only  be  ascertained  by  more  local 
knowledge  than  what  my  time  on  this  occasion  could  possibly 
furnish*     As  this»  however^  is  so  important  a  subject  of  inquiry^ 
I  thought  the  Board  would  wish  to  have  some  idea  respecting  it : 
in  the  Appendix,  thereforet  I  have  given  the  information  which 
Mr.  Pilkington  of  Derby  had  collected  in  1788.  extracted  from 
his  History  of  DtrbjTshire,  published  in  1789.  .  By  that  Abstract 
It  appears,  that  the  number  of  houses  then  amounted  to  25,642 
(by  some  mistake  stated  in  Vol.  II.  p.  49,  at  25,206,  perhaps 
owing  to  sonie  confusion  between  houses  and  families).     He 
counted  the  number  of  houses  in  every  parish ;  and  in  about  30 
parishes  he  ascertained  the  number  of  inhabitants.  By  the  propor« 
tion  between  the  houses  and  the  inhabitants,  in  the  parishes  where 
he  counted  both,  the  inhabitants  amounted  to  49>379f  or  nearly  5 
to  a  house.  He  states  that  in  1788,  the  total  number  of  inhabitants 
in  the  county  was  124,465.  In  his  account,  Mr.  Pilkington  reckons 
the  number  of  houses  in  the  parish  of  South  Wingfield  to  be  1 27  ; 
and  by  his  mode  of  reasoning,  the  number  of  inhabitants  will  be 
about  630.— 1  believe  population  to  be  increasing  very  fast  in  Der- 
byshire, from  the  number  of  iudosures,  and  extent  of  trade  and 
manufactures;  and  think  this  p^Jish  cT  South  Wingfield  to  be  a 
medium  for  the  county,  especially  as  it  was  inclosed  in  1786.    I 
find  an  exact  account  taken  by  Mr.  Blore  (who  seems  well  qua- 
lified to  give  a  most  excellent  and  valuable  History  of  Derbyshire, 
in  which  at  this  time  he  is  laudably  engaged):  in  1792,  he  makes 
the  number  of  houses  in  South  Win^fidd  to  be  165,  and  of  inh^ii 
bitants  769. 

Having  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  both  these  accounts 
are  correct,  and  following  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the  soil,  I' 
find  that  what  I  have  called  the  Fertile  part  of  the  county,  con-^ 
tains  about  •  •  Acres- 213,120 

What  I  call  the  Low  Peak  land,  contains  about        -     231 ,680 
And  what  I  call  the  High  Peak  landj  con* 
tains  about       -  -  •  •  •    275,840 


Making  the.wbolc  county  about  ...  720,64a 


^.^^r.    r    m   -"i         - ,  -     -  •-^^■— --^ 
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If  wc  deduct  one-eighth  part  for  roads,  rivers,  wastes,  woods, 
and  hedges,  in  the  Fertile  and  Low  Peak  districts,  and  two-third 
parts  of  the  High  Peak,  for  wastes  and  UTiprofitable  lands,  which 
it  is  believed  is  about  the  fair  proportion,  it  makes  the  heaths^ 
wastes,  moors,  woods,  roads,  rivers,  and  lands,  not  employed  in 
husbandly,  to  consist  of  about  239^492  acres  (nearly  one-third  of 
the  whole),  leaving  48 1,148  acres  for  arable  and  pasture;  of  which 
not  more  than  one-fifth  part  is  annually  cropped  with  corn,  the 
four-fifths  being  either  old. sward,  or  artificial  grasses;  hence 
the  convertible  land  is  reduced  to  something  less  than  three  acres 
for  the  support  of  each  inhabitant ;  and  as  they  lire  so  rapidly 
on  the  increase,  it  leaves  but  little  room  to  suppose  the  price  of 
provision  will  fall ;  on  the  contrary,  when  we  consider  the  num- 
ber of  animals  of  burden,  and  those  kept  for  pleasure,  I  think  we 
may  fairly  conclude,  that  the  price  of  provision  is  likely  to  rise : 
for  by  this  state  of  population,  and  the  extensive  wastes  in  the 
High  Peak,  this  county  does  not  appear  to  be  in  a  sufficient  state 
of  cultivation  to  support  its  inhabitants,  and  much  less  to  carry 
any  corn  to  a  foreign  market ;  indeed^  cheese^  and  a  few  colts, 
seem  to  be  the  only  comnoodities  which  the  farmers  send  out  of 
their  county* 

From  what  has  been  said  on  inclosurer*  and  population,  it  is 
evident  that  many  advantages  arise  from  th|s  practice ;  and  con* 
sequently  where,  there  are  open  fields  and  wiaste  grounds,  propo- 
sitions for  inclosing  have  in  most  places  been  made,  and  in  some 
places  arc  at  .this  time  carrying  into  effect;  and  that  where  in- 
dosures  have  not  been  made,  it  only  waits  the  concurrence  of  the 
individual  owners,  which  timf  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
produce.  .     .. 
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HOUMS  OF  fFORKIKO. 

t 
» 

Derbyshire  abounding  with  inines'  and  manufiictures,  the  Ia« 
4x>uring  hands  find  other  empl^ymeat  beside  agriculture;  conse* 
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quently  the  price  of  labour  to  t^e  farmer  fluctuates  according  to 
•  the  briskness  or  stagnation  of  trade*  and''<he  dliFerent  demands 
for  the  produce  of  the  mines.— The  most  general  prices  seem. 

Labourers  trom  Candlemas  to  Martinmas-^i  s.  ^d*  to  i  s.  6d. 
-per  dayr^.'Ours  of  wo^k  from  six  to  six.  From  Martinmas  to 
- Candleiiias,  \s.  zd.  jicr  day«  working  from  daylight  till  dark. 

Near  market-towns  the  wages  are  from  is.  td.  to  as.  per  day ; 
between  Derby  and  Ashborn,  frOm  Lady-day  to  Midsummer, 
the  wages  are  from  it.  6rf.  to  as.  per  day;  from  Midsummer  to 
Michaelmas,  from  as.  to  as.  6d.  per  day;  and  from  Michaelmas 
to  Lady-day»  is.  4li.  to  is.Sd.  It  the  harvest  month,  beer  is 
always  added  to  the  above  wages ;  and  the  hours  of  working, 
early  and  late,  as  the  dews  will  admit.  Reaping  wheat,  8  s.  per 
acre;  oats,  5s.  per  acre;  mowing  barley,  as.;  grass,  as.  6(f. ; 
threshing  wheat,  as.  8(/.  per  quarter;  barley,  is.  Sd.;  oats,  is. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  farmer  to  find  the  labourer  his  board; 
where  this  is  done  the  hours  of  working  are  the  same  as  above 
stated ;  and  the  price  of  labour  is. 

From  Lady-day  to  Midsummer,  5s.  per  week;  from  Midsum* 
mer  to  Michaelmas,  8s.  (always  9  s.  in  harvest) ;  from  Michael- 
mas to  Lady-day,  4s. 

Hired  S'^rvtf«/s.— — The  best  man-servant  from  ten  to  twelve 
guineas  a  year;  a  woman  from  four  to  five  guineas. 

Throughout  the  county,  among  the  lower  class  of  farmers, 
much  praise  is  due  to  the  master  for  his  affability  and  attention  to 
the  labourers  he  employs:  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see 
them  rising  from  the  same  frugal  board,  and  saying  to  each  other, 
come,  let  ns  go  to  such  a  job.  Nor  is  this  meant  to  the  dbadvan- 
tage  of  the  more  opulent  occupier  of  lands.— In  all  well  managed 
farms,  the  intelligent  and  humane  master  provides  with  equal  as* 
siduity  for  the  comfort  and  support  of  his  faithful  and  industrious 
labourer;  so  that  throughout  the  county,  if  there  is  want  of  cither 
labour  or  comfort  in  the  cottage,  it  generally  arisen  from  want  of 
industry  or  good  morals  in  the  cottager.  Discontent  seemed  to 
me  to  be  most  prevalent  among  the  manufacturers,  who  have  the 
highest  wages,  a  large' proportion  of  which  is  laid  out  for  beer,  or 
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more  pernicious  liquors;  and  I  believe  it  is  usualljr  found  thai 
the  seeds  of  discontent  meet  with  (he  richest  soU  in  the  in:n:asec 
,  population  consequent  on  tnanu&ctures.  The  demigogucs  o 
the  day  find  this  the  scene  for  action,  and  are  extremely  active 
they  often  £jc  upon  the  most  ingenious  artificers  as  l^pls  to  dine 
miiiate  tlieir  pernicious  principles^hcncc  it  becomes  the  indispcn 
sable  duty  of  the  master  of  such  men,  to  endeavour  to  influcnci 

their  morals  by  public  as.  well  as  private  example Woe  mus 

await  that  nation  where  both  masters  and  servants  become  immo 
niand  dissatisfied.  And  any  pretext  for  licentious  conduct  is  eagerl; 
urged  by  those,  who  vainly  flatter  themselves  that  general  confu 
sion  u  the  road  which  will  lead  them  to  power;  and  is  as  read!!} 
adopted  by  the  profligate,  who  supposes  he  may  seize  in  a  scram 
ble  that  which  he  has  not  virtue  or  patience  to  acquire  by  industry 


DRAINS  AND  DRAINAGE. 

This  district,  consisting  of  mineral  strata$,immeiis~  mountains 
and  deep  Tallies,  may  wellbesupposed'to  consist  otinnumcrabl 
springs,  which,  in  good  husbandry,  require  the  application 
drains  1  and  this  (he  n-itivcs  call  suugbhig.  Much  uiiciiiiuii 
paid  to  tlus  improvement  by  every  intehigent  fanner ;  and  tli 
drain  adopted  is  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil ,  and  materia! 
fittest  and  readiest  for  the  purpose — Stone  being  supcrabundaii 
in  almost  every  part  of  this  county,  andwell  calculated  for  dr^n. 
they  are  generally  made  of  that  material,  ind  in  their  construe 
tion  the  most  rational  method  attempted  for  duration  and  seivice 
this,  however,  varies  according  to  the  natuie  of  the  soil,  and  ih 
hardness  of  the  stone;  butcvery  other  method  seems  to  IkikI  to  ih: 
practised  by  Mr.  Elkington,  whose  practice  is  becoming  eve/ 
day  more  extensive,  and  seems  to  me  the  most  effectual  of  a 
others  for  carrying  off  subterraneous  watersvlie  lays  a  stor 
drain,  from  three  to  six  feet  below  the  sur&ce,  in  such  a  directit 
as  to  cut  the  source  of  the  spring,  and  with  such  a  declivity  as 


scour  Itself;  whcferer  he  finds  the  source  of  the  spring  below  the 
level  of  his  drain,  he  bores,  and  with  such  judgment,  that  to  a 
stranger  his  auger  »eems  possessed  of  the  virtue  of  that  rod  with 
which  Moses  struck  the  rock»  for  the  water  immediately  gushes 
out,  and  perhaps  lays  land,  that  before  was  too  wet  to  carry  a 
sheep,  sufficiently  dry  to  carry  the  heaviest  ox.  This  method 
certainly  is  effectual  against  springs ;  but  a  single  drain,  and  that 
perhaps  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  land  in  want  of  drain* 
age,  cannot  be  supposed  to  carry  off  the  surface  wet  occasioned 
by  rains,  which  sometimes  remains  till  it  filters  through  the  soil 
down  to  the  spring  where  Mr.  Elkington  bored— this  in  some  in- 
stances produces  stagnant  water  on  the  surface ;  and,  in  my  opi* 
nlon,  if  the  Northamptonshire  draining-plough  (of  which  I  have 
given  a  drawing.  Fig.  III.  and  which  the  practical  farmer  will 
easily  be  able  to  adopt,  by  only  adding  an  upright  fin  to  the  share 
of  his  own  plough)  were  applied  to  the  surface  of  such  land  in 
the  winter,  the  furrow  turned  in  on  the  approach  of  spring,  or 
burnt  or  rotted  for  a  ihanure,  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  may  point 
out,  it  would  be  found  of  service  in  many  situations. 


PAR  I  NO  AND  BURNING 

Has  been  adopted  in  many  parts  of  this  county,  and  is  now 
practised  with  vtirious  success,  but  in  general  is  rather  wearing 
into  disrepute.  Meaning  hereafter  (conformable  to  the  instructions 
of  the  Board)  to  take  the  liberty  of  giving  a  few  thoughts  on  the 
Means  of  Improvement,  I  shall  reserve  my  observations  on  this 
system  for  that  opportunity* 


TIMBER,  WOODS  AND  PLANTA  TIONS, 

A  great  part  of  those  districts  which  I  have  denominated  Fer« 
-  tile  and  Low  Peakt  are  wooded,  and  well  calculated  for  the  pro* 
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duction  of  timber.-^Kedleston  park  stands  unrivalled  in  the 
county  for  timber  and  plantations ;  and  is  a  striking  instance 
that  even  the  best  pasture  land  may  be  planted  without  diminu- 
tion of  the  rental  of  a  family  estate.     In  general  through  the 
county «  timber  though  smalls  is  valuable;  but  from  the  plenty 
of  coal  and  wood  for  fuel»  will  not  answer  for  cultivation.  However^ 
4he  ingenuity  of  the  natives  renders  the  stub  oi  the  ash,  the  hazle^ 
the  sallow^  and  other  shrubs^  of  more  value  here  than  in  the 
southern  counties  where  they  are  cultivated  for  fuel ;  and  many 
parts  of  this  county  send  tools  made  from  these  shrubs  into  coun- 
ties where  they  are  more  plentiful.— The  mines  render  every 
piece  of  timber,  though  ever  so  insignificant  in  itself^  truly  valu- 
able ;  and  those  who  do  not  sacriiicc  every  thing  to  immediate 
convenience,  very  laudably  attend  the  increase  and  improvement 
of  their  woods,  by  regular  falls,  and  keeping  up  a  succession.— 
But  generally  speaking,  the  quantity  of  timber  and  woods  are 
upon  the  decrease :  land  becoming  more  valuable  than  formerly 
for  corn  or  pasture,  every  one  is  engaged  in  rooting  up  all  those 
brambles,  thorns,  and  bushes,  which  are  the  natural  guardians  of 
the  oak,  the  ash,  and  the  elm  in  their  infant  state ;  and  too  little 
attention  (as  I  shall  hereafter  shew)  is  paid  to  the  propagation  of 
timber,  on  land  which  by  nature  is  incapable  of  any  other  lak!^ 
provemcnt. 


PRICE  OF  PROVISIONS. 

• 

From  the  number  of  inhabitants,  the  quantity  of  unprofitable 
soil,  and  the  numerous  manufactures  carried  on  in  this  midland 
part  of  the  kingdom,  provision  in  general  is  full  as  dear,  and  in 
the  article  of  corn,  dearer  than  in  the  metropolis:— witttout  some 
means  be  discovered  to  keep  up  the  increase  of  food  with  tlie  in* 
crease  of  its  consumption,  in  consequence  of  additional  population, 
I  think  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  price  ot  provision  is 
more  likely  ttf  rise  than  to  fall.  The  new  breed  of  cattle,  which 
certainly  requires  less  time,  and  consequently  kss  food  to  fat 
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{hem*  IS  no  doubt  the  only  rational  mode  by  whieh  We  are  ent- 
bled  to  account  for  butchers'  meat  not  being,  with  regard  to' 
price,  in  the  same  predicament  with  corn— To  enumerate  the 
prices  would  be  to  give  a  return  of  the  different  markets  in  the  year^ 
and  which  wlll>  in  zU  probability,  vary  every  succeeding  market. 


STATE  OF  THE  ROADS. 

Tn  the  lime-stone  districts  of  this  county,  the  materials  are  of 
that  durable  nature,  that  in  general  both  the  public  and  paro- 
chial roads  are  good,  except  on  those  steep  ascents  wher^  accesr 
is  made  difficult.  The  manufacturers  having  found  good  roads 
essentially  necessary,  we  find  great  attention  has  of  late  years  been 
paid  to  their  improvement;  but  in  many  of  the  parochial  and 
byc-rodds,  a  traveller  is  easily  convinceid  that  all  the  statute  duty 
enjoined  by  the  existing  laws  is  not  punctually  performcd-<»A  due 
attention  to  this,  when  wc  consider  the  plenty  of  materials,  would 
certainly  render  them  in  a  better  state  than  the  present.  Perhaps 
the  small  quantity  of  corn  the  farmer  has  to  draw  to  market, 
renders  it  of  less  consequence  to  the  natives— -a  bullock^  a  sheep, 
or  a  horse,  will  travel  where  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  cart  or  a 
waggon. 


STATE  OF  THE  BUILDINGS  AND  FARM 

OFFICES. 

In  the  new  inclosed  and  fertile  parts  of  the  county,  wherel  m- 
provcments  have  been  properly  carried  on,  we  find  some  very  con- 
venient and  well  adapted  buildings;  in  others,  where  the  old 
buildings  are  made  shift  with,  they  are  mean  and  inconvenient. 
Materials  for  building  in  this  county,  especially  the  lime  and 
stone,  are  no  where  to  be  excelled ;  and  when  I  inform  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  tlut  every  necessary  building  for  a  farm  of  ^aoo 
a  year  may  be  erected  oew  from  the  ground  for  about  ^500;  and 
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that  those  buildings  properly  executed^  from  the  goodness  of  tKe 
materials,  are  a  trifling  expence  whea  compared  with  the  cost  of 
repairs  on  estates  in  general ;  I  think  that  to  be  deficient  in  those 
conveniences  which  are  essential  to  the  best  management  of  a 
£um  in  Derbyshire,  is  a  wilful  neglect,  which  a  stranger  does 
not  easily  find  an  excuse  for  in  a  Derbyshire  gentleman.  That 
these  conveniences  are  wanting  in  some  places,  must  however  be 
acknowledged.  During  my  Tour,  I  met  with  a  farm-house  and 
offices  entirely  new;  and  finding  it  to  correspond  with  my  ideas 
of  a  compact,  well  contrived,  convenient  plan,  substantial,  and 
not  superfluously  expensive,  I  made  a  sketch  (Fig.  IV.)  of  the 
various  buildings,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  arranged. 
Of  the  house.— I .  The  bakehouse,  brewhouse,  and  washhouse^ 

in  which  are  coppers  fixed,  cheese*press,  and  necessary 

utensils  for  the  work  of  the  dairy. 
2t  The  kitchen  or  dwelling-room. 

3.  Tlie  stair«case,  in  which  tliere  is  a  door  under  the  landing 
that  leads  to  the  cellar  under  the  parloiu*,  which  is  a 
boarded  floor. 

4.  The  parlour. 

5 .  The  pantry,  to  which  you  descend  by  three  steps. 

6.  The  dairy,  shaded  by  shrubs  in  the  garden,  to  which  there 
is  likewise  a  descent  of  three  steps. 

Ov«r  the  kitchen  is  the  family  sleeping-room ;  over  the  parlour 
a  spare  room ;  over  the  dairy  (which  has  a  lcan*to  roof)  Is  the 
maid-servants'  room ;  over  the  bakehouse,  the  farmer's  daugh- 
ters ;  and  beyond  their  room,  near  to  the  stables,  the  farmer's 
sons;  beyond  which,  over  the  stables,  the  ^rmer's  men,  whose 
room  communicates  with  the  stables  by  a  ladder,  and  with  the 
farmer's  sons'  room  door,  which  allows  the  son  to  examine  the 
sUbles,  and  Is  found  very  convenient  where  there  are  brood  mares; 
and  beyond  the  men's  room,  over  the  stables,  the  cheese-chamber* 
The  staircase  rom»iiunicates  with  a  passage  to  tLe  daughters^ 
room,  the  maids'  room,  and  the  sons'  room. 
Of  the  stables.— It  is  divided  into  stalls  and  conveniences  &t 
the  brood  maresj  with  hay-binns^  &c» 
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Of  the  cowhouse— I.  The  stalls  for  i6  cowt. 

2.  Passages  for  feeding  them  over  a  four-foot  wall. 

3.  Cribs  of  plaster  for  feeding  the  cows. 
4*  House  for  weaning  calves. 

Of  the  hogsties.— I*.  Cotes ;  over  which  are  the  hen-roosts. 
2.  Feeding  yards^  furnished  with  hoppers  in  the  fence  for  the 

wash  and  food. 
Of  the  barns  and  sheds.-— The  barn  is  a  plaster  floor ;  the  walls 

and  roof  are  furnished  with  air-holes,  and  loop«hole  doors» 

to  receive  the  corn. 
The  whole  is  finished  with  substantial  brick-walls  and  tiled 
roofs ;  and  in  point  of  execution,  bids  fair  not  to  cost  ^5  in  re« 
pairing,  if  no  accident  happens,  for  20  years  to  come. 


LEASES. 


The  largest  estates  in  this  county  are  without  leases ;  and  in 
general  leases  are  wearing  out  of  use.  On  some  estates  of  consi- 
durable  extent  in  the  High  Peak,  1  found  a  printed  lease,  where 
nothing  remains  but  for  the  steward  to  fill  up  quantities  and 
names.— -By  these  leases,  the  tenant  enters  upon  all  the  arable 
and  meadow  grounds  from  the  13th  of  February,  and  upon  all  the 
pastures  from  the  5th  of  April,  except  a  specified  close,  which  the 
way-going  tenant  has  for  foddering  his  cattle  in,  under  the  name 
of  a  boosey  pasture ;  and  this  boosey  pasture,  with  the  house, 
buildings,  yards,  orchards,  and  every  other  part  of  the  premises, 
the  way-going  tenant  surrenders  to  his  successor  on  the  12th  of 
May.  The  term  is  generally  for  21  years;  and  the  rent  made 
payable  in  half-yearly  payments,  at  Lady-day  and  Michaelmas— 
The  usual  custom  is,  that  at  Michaelmas  they  pay  to  Lady-day, 
and  at  Lady-day  to  the  preceding  Michaelmas.  The  tenant  co- 
venants to  do  suit  and  service  at  the  lord's  court,  mulcture  at  his 
mill ;  to  pay  all  tithes  and  taxes,  except  land-tax,  to  do  all  re* 
pairs,  having  stone  provided  in  the  quarry^  and  tinsel  crop  foi 
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f4mcing»  to  plant  upon  erery  acre  in  length  (by  which  is  nnder« 
stood  the  side  of  a  square  acre)  three  oaks  or  trees*  the  landlord 
finding  the  phnt ; — to  manure  the  premises  with  the  produce ;  he 
is  not  allowed  to  plough  more  than  one-third  of  the  arable  land, 
having  the  other  two-thirds  under  artificial  grasses;  not  to 
plough  any  of  the  old  meadows  under  the  advanced  rent  of  £s 
an  acre ;  not  to  take  more  than  two  crops  of  the  santc  grain  in 
succession  ;  that  for  every  acre  he  may  brc^k  up  of  the  artificial 
pastures,  he  shall  lay  down  any  equal  quantity  of  the  land  under 
tillage^  with  six  pounds  of  clover«  and  twenty-four  bushels  of  hay« 
seeds ;  not  to  lop  or  destroy  any  timber ;  not  to  underlet ;  to 
preserve  game ;  to  serve  ofliccs  incident  to  the  farm ;  to  keep  a 
dog  for  the  landlord;  to  give  notice 'of  poachers,  and  to  bring 
actions  against  them«  on  being  indemnified  by  the  landlord.  The 
landlord  enters  into  tlie  usual  covenant  to  defend  the  tenant  in 
quiet  possession;  and  usually  reserves  a  power  to  enter  upon  any 
quantity  under  oneacre,  on  any  part  of  the  farm«  on  abating  six- 
pence for  every  64  square  yards  ;  and  this  with  a  view  to  build 
upon,  or  to  accommodate  manufacturers  with  the  natural  advan- 
tages this  country  every  where  holds  out,  of  searching  for  mines, 
or  erecting  mills. 

As  I  am  of  opinion  that  leases  and  the  nature  of  their  cove- 
nants are  essential  to  improvement,  on  which  I  shall  hereafter  have 
occasion  to  speak,  till  then  I  beg  leave  to  dismiss  this  subject* 


COMMERCE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

In  the  course  of  my  investigation  of  the  present  State  of  Agri- 
culture in  this  county*  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  mention 
that  commerce  and  manufactures  are  carried  to  a  considerable 
extent ;  of  their  influence  on  agriculture,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
hint  that,  where  the  occupation  of  the  soil  falls  into  mea^  hands 
engaged  in  other  pursuits,  we  see  the  land  neglected,  and  a 
want  of  that  scientific  knowledge  in  husbandry,  which  they 
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have  attained  In  manufactures.— But  when    agriculture    and 
manufactures  are  considered  as  separate  and  distinct  sciences, 
and   carried  on  as  such^  they  assume  their  true  characters 
of  sister-twins»    and   are  fostered  by  and  fostering  to  each 
other; — the  manufacturer  buys  from  and  pays  the  farmer  for 
his  food;  and  the  farmer  buys  from  and  pays  the  manufac- 
turer for  his  goods»  and  enables  him  to  export  his  manufacture; 
the  abundance  of  the  farmer's  crop  finds  a  ready  market  in  the 
mnnufacturing  town;  and  the  manufacturing  town  finds  itself 
well  supplied*  and  enabled  to  rival  foreign  markets^  by  the  abun- 
dance of  the  farmer's  crop. — Such  must  ever  be  the  case  where 
wise  .regulations  between  agriculture  and  manufacture  prevail; 
•»if  wild  schemes  are  pursued  that  ruin  either^  they  generally 
ruin  both.     Bur  to  discuss  the  question,  whether  the  poors  rates 
and  taxes  which  the  land  has  to  pay  for  the  support  and  protec- 
tion of  trade,— whether  our  wars  are  provoked  by  our  ambition 
to  extend  commerce,  our  impatience  of  controll  and  irritability 
at  any  thing  like  to  competition,— or  whether  they  are  only 
entered  into  for  the  protection  of  the  land ;  arc  disquisitions  to 
which  I  confess  myself  unequal;  one  circumstance,  however, 
struck  me  in  this  Tour,  that  the  greater  the  extent  of  trade  and 
commerce  was  at  any  place,  the  more  valuable  the  land,  the 
'  higher  the  price  of  provision,  and,  as  it  were,  the  more  all  mat- 
ters depended  upon  the  extent  and  stability  of  that  trade  (a  thing 
extremely  problematical,  where  it  consists  in  the  manufacture  of 
raw  materials  which  we  import,  and  have  to  search  for  foreign 
markets  for  its  sale  when  manufactured);  consequently  every 
thing,  which  even  trade  herself,  with  all  her  inviting  accom- 
plishments, could  render  desirable,  became  more  and  more 
doubtful  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of,  and  dependance  upon  the 
trade ;  and  in  some  places  so  much  so,  as  to  render  even  the 
peaceable  existence  of  the  natives   uncertain.    From  hence  It 
may  be  Inferred,  how  much  depends  upon  our  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  how  tenacious  we  ought  to  be  in  the  mutual  support 
between  agriculture  and  manufacture.    Having,  as  I  humbly 
conccivOf  thus  far  impartially  stated  tu  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
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what  may  be  considered  a  Syllabus  of  the  present  State  of 
Agriculture  in  Derbyshire^  with  the  occasional  Remarks  that  oc- 
curred^  I  shall  now  proceed  to  my  second  head  proposed^  uuder 
which  I  shall  give 


MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS. 

I  found  no  agricultural  society  established  in  this  district,  ex« 
cept  I  may  be  allowed  to  apply  that  appellation  to  a  laudable 
meeting,  occasionally  held  among  a  few  gentlemen  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Dcrby»  at  seasons  when  they  wish  to  examine 
the  excellence  of  their  live  stock,  to  associate,  inform,  and  vie 
with  each  other  in  the  management  of  their  domains;  but  even 
this  institution  I  could  not  learn  had  ever  exceeded  a  family  visit. 
Reasoning  upon  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  county,  and  the 
superabundance  of  produce,  the  little  time  I  was  in  the  county,  I 
could  only  learn  that  cheese  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  ar- 
ticle of  provision  which  the  natives  can  spare  out  of  their  own 
county ;  and  thinking  the  Derbyshire  cheese  very  good,  I  have 
collected  the  manner  of  making  it  in  three  different  dairies.—- 

In  (be  first  dairy,  the  mistress  says,  the  colder  the  milk  is  when 
put  together  for  making  cheese,  the  better ;  that  when  she  finds 
it  sufficiently  cold,  she  puts  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rennet  to  make 
it «« come*'  in  an  hoiu*;  it  is  then  stirred  or  broke  down  with  the 
hand  very  small,  and  left  to  settle  about  half  an  hour ;  then  the 
whey  is  got  from  the  curd  as  much  as  possible,  and  gathered 
into  a  firm  state  in  the  cheese-pan ;  then  a  vat  is  placed  over  the 
pan»  and  the  curd  broke  slightly  into  it;  it  is  then  pressed  by 
the  hand  in  the  vat  over  the  pan,  whilst  any  crushings  will  run 
from  it  (the  more  it  is  crushed  the  better) ;  a  sm;ill  quantity  of 
the  curd  is  then  cut  off  round  the  edge  of  the  vat,  and  brgke 
small  in  the  middle  of  the  cheese;  and  after  a  little  more  pressing 
it  is  turned  in  the  vat,  and  the  sasne  method  of  cutting  the  edge 
off  is  again  observed;  afterwards  a  clean  dry  cloth  is  put  under 
and  over  the  cheese  in  the  vat,  and  it  is  put  in  press  for  one  hour; 
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then  it  is  again  turned  in  the  vat»  and  pressed  ten  hours»  when  it 
is  taken  out»  and  salted  on  both  sides  (a  cheese  of  twelve  pounds 
will  require  a  large  handful  of  salt  on  each  side);  it  is  then  put 
in  the  vat,  wrapped  in  another  clean  dry  cloth,  returned  to  the 
press,  and  kept  there  two  or  three  days,  turning  it  every  ten  or 
twelve  hours ;  the  last  time  \K  is  turned,  it  is  put  intq  a  dry  vat 
without  a  cloth,  to  take  away  any  impressions. 

This  dairy  woman's  cheesft  never  heaves,  but  is  in  general  dry, 
sound  cheese,  and  is  in  perfection  at  a  year  and  a  half  or  two 
years  old. 

Tbc  second  dairy  woman  pursues  the  same  mode  as  the  first, 
till  the  breaking  the  curd  in  the  vat,  which  the  first  does  slightly, 
but  she  breaks  it  very  much  (otherwise  she  says  the  cheese  is 
subject  to  be  unsound);  in  crushing  it  over  the  pan,  they  make 
use  of  a  thick  board  of  a  half  circular  form,  which  covers  half  tlie 
vat ;  they  kneel  upon  the  board  and  press  the  other  side  by  hand, 
frequently  changing  the  board  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  she 
presses  it  in  this  manner  very  much,  but  does  not  cut  the  edges 
oiF  round  the  vat ;  she  has  a  cloth  under  it  in  the  vat  from  the 
beginning,  and  turns  it  once  in  making.  After  being  in  press 
about  an  hour,  she  puts  it  into  clean  water,  rather  wanner  than 
new  milk,  wrapped  up  in  the  cloth  it  was  made  in ;  it  remains 
in  the  water  about  three  hours  (she  thinks  water  is  better  than 
whey  for  scalding,  it  making  the  cheese  milder);  it  is  then  put  in 
press  again  for  an  hour,  and  a  dry  clean  cloth  is  then  put  to  it, 
and  it  is  pressed  for  another  hour ;  then  salted  and  put  in  press 
again  ;  she  always  presses  them  two  days,  and  turns  them  every 
twelve  hours ;  the  last  twelve  hours  they  are  pressed  in  a  vat 
without  a  cloth,  to  take  away  any  impressions ;  she  always  uses  a 
tin  girth,  which  she  puts  round  the  inside  of  the  vat,  to  prevent 
the  cheese  from  being  pressed  over  the  edge  of  the  vat ;  when  the 
cheese  is  in  the  chamber,  it  is  turned  every  day  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks ;  after  that  time,  once  in  two  days ;  it  is  rubbed, 
whilst  soft,  twice  a  week  with  a  linen  cloth,  and  after  that  time, 
once  a  week  or  fortnight  with  a  hair  clotb,  which  keeps  it  very 
cle?.n,  and  makes  it  look  well* 
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Tbe  ibird  dairy  woman  makes  her  cheese  exactly  the  snme  as 
the  second^  except  scalding  it,  which  she  does  in  whey,  and 
much  hotter  than  the  second,  viz*  nearly  boiling;  she  also  colours 
it  in  the  following  maimer,  ^z.  by  rubbing  a  piece  of  the  best 
Spanbh  arnotta  upon  a  smooth  stone,  or  bottom  of  an  earthen  pot» 
into  a  small  quantity  of  milk  till  she  has  sufEdent  for  the  arnotta 
to  colour  the  whole  cheese ;  she  then  the  puts  arnotta  through  a 
fine  lawn  sieve  into  the  cheese  tub  at  the  time  she  puts  the  rennet 
in.  If  in  turning  the  cheese,  when  in  press,  she  finds  it  not  firm, 
she  rubs  a  little  salt  upon  it;  the  richer  and  better  the  milk  is 
the  more  salt  the  cheese  requires.  In  a  good  dairy  nearly  three 
hundred  weight  of  cheese  is  made  from  each  cow  in  the  year.  In 
this  District,  the  cheese  is  always  made  from  the  new  milk,  conse- 
quently very  little  butter,  and  in  conformity  to  the  well  known 
idage,  '*  good  butter  and  good  cheese,  are  incompatible  in  the  same 
dairy.*'  But  the  ingenuity  and  frugality  of  those  dairy  women 
from  whom  I  have  transcribed  their  method  of  making  cheese, 
added  to  their  polite  attention  and  readiness  to  oblige,  enable 
me  also  to  state  their  method  of  making 

H^bey  butter.  Tbe  first  gathers  no  butter  firom  the  green 
whey,  but  from  the  crushings  which  she  sets  up  in  pans  for 
twenty«four  hours,  then  skims  off  the  cream  or  thick  part,  and 
immediately  boils  it ;  then  before  it  is  cold,  she  puts  it  into  an 
earthen  pan,  in  which  she  collects  a  week's  cream  for  churning  ; 
she  likes  her  cream  to  be  sour,  and  for  that  purpose  saves  a  little 
of  the  last  week,  which  she  puts  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and 
adds  the  next  week's  cream  to  it ;  she  also  puts  her  cream  into 
the  pot  before  it  is  cold,  and  in  winter  sets  it  near  the  fire ; 
in  summer  she  chums  her  milk  and  whey  butter  together ;  she 
also  makes  her  milk  cream  as  sour  as  possible.  It  has  been 
recommended  to  her  by  an  experienced  mistress,  to  put  a  small 
quantity  of  saltpetre  dissolved  in  water  into  her  milk  v/hich  she 
sets  up  for  cream,  as  a  good  thing  for  making  the  milk  t!irow  up 
a  greater  quantity  of  cream,  making  it  chum  easier,  an  J  giving 
the  butter  a  better  colour ;  it  was  also  told  her  it  was  a  good 
thing  for  preventing  the  butter  from  laving  any  disagreeable 
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taste,  such  as  arise  from  the  cow  eating  turnips,  cabbage^  Sec.  She 
has  tried  the  experiment,  by  putting  about  the  size  of  a  hazle  nut 
of  saltpetre  into  as  much  cream  as  made  six  pounds  of  butter»  and 
approves  of  it  very  much ;  but  did  not  put  it  into  the  milk  as  ad« 
vised,  thinking  it  would  spoil  it  for  family  uses. 

Tbe  second  sets  up  all  her  whey»  as  well  green  as  white,  for . 
cream,  which  she  gathers  every  twenty-four  hours»  into  large 
earthen  cream  pots ;  she  boils  hers  only  twice  a  week,  and  differs 
from  the  first  by  wishing  to  keep  it  as  sweet  as  possible,  and  for 
that  purpose  changes  it  into  sweet  pots  twice  a  week ;  she 
gathers  a  small  quantity  of  milk  cream,  which  she  chums  to- 
gether with  the  whey  cream ;  her  butter  is  very  good  and  very 
little  inferior  to  real  milk  butter. 

Tbe  third  gathers  all  her  whey,  as  well  green  as  white,  into  a 
large  brass  kettle,  over  a  fire,  and  as  the  top  or  thick  part  begins 
to  rise,  she  takes  it  off  with  a  brass  skimmer  full  of  holes ;  when 
her  whey  is  near  boiling,  she  puts  into  it  about  a  quart  of  cold 
spring  water,  and  as  much  cold  sour  butter  milk,  which  makes 
it  throw  up  more  top  or  thick  curdy  cream  ;  she  sets  it  by  till 
cold>  then  puts  it  into  her  cream  pots  for  churning ;  her  cream 
pots  have  all  tap-holes  at  the  bottom^  by  which  she  twice  a  day 
draws  off  the  thin  whey  that  has  settled  there.  She  likes  to  keep 
her  cream  sweet,  and  for  that  purpose  sets  it  in  a  cold  place,  and 
changes  it  into  cJean  sweet  cream  pots  every  two  days.  In  sum* 
mcr  she  churns  her  milk  cream  and  whey  cream  together  onct 
a  week  ;  her  butter  is  very  good,  and  from  her  cheese  being 
coloured,  it  always  looks  well,  and  she  sells  it  fo*  the  best 
price  in  the  market^  and  mostly  to  the  same  persons  who  have 
bought  it  before.  Another  mistress  of  a  dairy,  equal  for  he;; 
good  management  and  civility,  informs  me  that  she  sets  both 
her  green  and  white  whey  by  for  skimming  twenty-four  hours ; 
when  skimmed,  she  puts  about  a  gallon  or  six  quarts  of  boiling 
clean  water  to  a  panchion  (an  earthen  vessel  that  holds  about 
six  quarts)  of  cream,  and  stirs  them  together  well ;  the  water  will 
settle  to  the  bottom*  and  when  cold  she  takes  the  cream  from  it, 
and  puts  it  into  cream  pots  for  chiuning  i  she  stirs  it  well  in  the 
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cream  pots  once  or  twice  a  day.  and  changes  it  into  clean  ones 
twice  a  week»  to  keep  the  cream  as  sweet  as  pousiblc.  This  is 
a  very  much  approved  mode  of  making  whey  butter. 

Jo  many  parts  of  the  kingdom*  the  method  of  making  first 
cheese*  and  then  butter  from  the  whey,  may  appear  curious,  but 
in  thb  district  more  butter  is  made  from  whey  than  from  the 
cream  of  milk. 


Barn  Floors. 

In  laying  plank  floors  in  bams,  a  practice  has  been  followed 
and  communicated  to  me  by  a  very  intelligent  gentleman,  who 
has  the  management  of  large  estates  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
which  I  think  preferable  to  our  common  method  of  laying  them 
hoUow,  or  bedded  on  chalk.  He  causes  the  earth  to  be  taken 
out  and  replaced  with  stone  or  bricic,  bid  in  mortar,  and 
grouted ;  in  this  foundation  he  rests  the  sleepers*  and  builds  them 
firmly  into  it,  perfectly  level  with  the  surface  of  the  stone,  the 
whole  is  again  grouted,  and  the  plank  pinned  down  to  the  sleep- 
ers in  the  grout ;  he  assures  me,  that  plank  floors  laid  in  this 
way,  will  last  more  than  double  the  time  we  usually  reckon  them 
to  do  when  laid  in  the  common  way.  And  I  am  well  satisfied, 
that  lime  burnt  from  Derbyshire  stone,  will  preserve  timber  to  a 
kngth  of  time*  far  beyond  what  at  first  sight  we  are  apt  to  be- 
lieve. I  am  not  quite  sure  that  lime  burnt  from  chalk*  has  this 
quality  ia  so  great  a  degree*  but  I  think  oak  floors  laid  in  lime# 
nore  likely  to  last  than  in  any  othcrway  I  have  seen  practised.  X 
proceed  in  the  next  place  to 
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THE  MEANS  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

In  Si  large  part  of  the  county,  denominated  the  King's-field, 
I  every  miner  has  a  power  of  entering  at  all  times  upon  the  lands, 

and  searching  for  ores*  and  this  even  when  the  corn  is  growing: 
some  restriction  seems  necessary.  There  is  a  period  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  all  lands,  that  search  might  be  made  without  much 
detriment  to  the  owner  of  the  land;  but  to  search  at  all  times- 
must  be  a  great  clog  to  improvements  ;  perhaps  if  an  adequate 
compensation  could  be  given,  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the 
community  to  vest  the  mineral  rights  in  the  owners  of  the  land : 
but  as  this  respects  the  rights  of  individuals,  it  requires  the  wisdom: 
of  the  legislature  to  suggest  an  adequate  remedy.  The  subject 
of  tenures  leads  me  to  say  something 


i;i 


On  Tithes^ 

The  collecting  of  tithes  in  kind  has  a  tendency  to  damp  im- 
provement, but  on  one  of  the  largest  estates  in  the  county  of 
Derby,  the  agreeing  for  the  tithes  is  left  entirely  between  the 
clergy  and  the  occupiers  of  the  land ;  and  although  this  is  not  the 
case  on  many  other  estates,  yet  it  is  matter  of  fact,  that  no  estate 
in  the  county  is  in  a  better  state  of  cultivation  and  improvement. 
So  far  as  this  goes,  it  is  a  proof  that  lands  may  be  improved  under 
the  present  system  of  tithes,  where  there  is  a  moderation  on  the 
side  of  the  clergy,  and  candour  on  the  side  of  the  farmers. 

To  render  tithes  less  obnoxious  than  at  present,  the  rights  of 
the  church  more  equitable,  and  to  preserve  individual  rights 
sacred  and  inviolate,  the  clergy  loved  and  honoured,  and  to  keep 
up  the  happy  influence  of  religion  in  the  state,  are  objects  well 
worth  the  attention  of  every  good  citizen.   To  effect  this^  where 
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dK  dcfgyuun  is  not  yitHficd  with  a  coenpeftsiticii  c<^l  to  irlut 
die  land  vcukS  prodccc*  whtout  the  aid  of  li>ti!gsi  :r^ii:ure,  ard 
wbcfr  he  insists  on  the  lull  tenth  of  the  produce  ii;  its  -Q.proYed 
state,  perhaps  the  most  probable  means  mooM  be  to  oblige  hlaa 
to  pay  one-tenth  pait  of  the  money  iamsJUf  tx^cn'td  in  ica« 
nores  boaght  and  laid  on  the  land.    Such  a  iesul&:k>n  vcHild  do 
avar  much  id  the  reasonable  objection  to  tithes^  and  be  no  dimi* 
nvdon  to  the  estates  of  the  chcrch  ;  on  the  ccntr^iy,  I  think  the 
9tf/«#  of  her  tithes  woold  inocase*  and  a  flovr  «Ivcn  to  the  spint 
of  improf  caient»  by  the  fanner  knowing  that  a  ter.th  of  the  :udncy 
depended  dieran.  was  so  mock  paid  toward  his  tithe ;  give  me 
leave  toaskany  Derbyshire  £uincr»  who  brings  nine  waggon  loids 
of  lime  to  his  fann*  if  he  woold  not  bring  a  tentli  were  be  <ure 
die  dtheman  must  pay  for  it,  if  he  took  the  tithe  in  Lii^.d  ?  I  am 
aware  of  many  difficulties  diat  may  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  this 
scheme;  the  distinction  of  tidies*  as  belonging  to  rxuM-and  vicar; 
the  impolicy  of  obliging  a  clergyman,  whose  circumstances  might 
make  it  imprudent  to  expend  money  in  the  iiuprovvtnciu  of  his 
,  dthes,  and  many  others  may  be  raised  ;  but  making  it  optional  in 
the  clergy  to  adopt  this  measurr*  or  to  be  content  with  what  he 
wooid  get  if  no  foreign  manure  were  brought  to  the  land,  ba- 
nishes many  objections ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  if  ^hb  scheme  were 
taken  up  with  candour  on  both  sides,  it  might  be  matured  uito 
improvement  and  the  good  of  the  community. 

The  King's-field  and  tithes  are  among  the  greatest  bars  to  im* 
provemcnt ;  to  avoid  letting  the  land  to  men  engaged  in  other 
pursuits,  or  whose  talents  have  not  been  applied  to  agriculture. 
To  render  every  farm  sufficiently  krge  to  employ  both  capital 
and  talents,  and  so  as  to  render  agriculture  as  much  a  science  as 
the  manufacture  of  cotton*  or  any  other  science :  to  erect  the  ne- 
cessary* buildings ;  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  the  cottager  at  an 
easy  expence,  by  allowing  him  to  share  in  the  cultivadon  of  as 
much  land  as  will  supply  his  family  with  vegetables  and  milk ; 
to  remove  every  cbstade  that  stands  in  the  way  of  a  man 
diat  has  made  agriculture  hb  profession*  are,  in  my  humble 
opinion*  sure  and  rational  methods  of  improving    this*  or 
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any  other  county.    Observations  on  the  local  means  which  fell 
within  my  cognizance  during  my  Tour»  are  the  following. 

In  tbe  Breed  of  CailU. 

By  faithful  and  accurate  experiments^  to  prove  to  mankind 
whether  their  improved  breed  of  grazing  cows  can  be  made 
equally  good  for  the  dairy^  with  those  that  are  more  common* 
or  to  cross  the  breeds  so  as  to  get  milk,  and  at  the  same  time 
retain  that  blood  and  shape  which  gives  them  a  propensity  to 
fatten ;  and  to  extend  the  new  Leicestershire  breed  of  sheep,  to 
all  soils  where  they  can  get  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  without 
much  trav;d. 

In  tbe  Fertile  pari  of  tbe  County. 

• 

To  increase  the  capital  employed  in  agriculture,  to  pursue  the 
examples  that  are  now  betbre  them  on  the  best  managed  farms, 
which  I  have  had  occasion  already  to  mention,  and  to  complete 
the  inclosing  of  that  small  part  which  remains  to  be  done. 

In  tbe  Low  Peak. 

As  their  soil  improves,  to  imitate  the  culture  on  the  fertile 
soils ;  to  complete  the  inclosures ;  and  render  the  buildings  com- 
modious. 

In  tbe  Higb  Peak, 

Natural  difficulties  are  far  more  prominent  than  in  either  of 
the  other  districts :— the  sup^irabundance  of  the  stone;  the  pre- 
cipices; the  scantiness  of  the  soil;  the  exposure  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  deluged  by  rains  ;  and  its  bleakness  in 
the  winter  snows»  are  difficulties  not  easily  overcome  ;  but  to  at- 
tempt them,  the  following  strikes  me  as  the  most  rational 
method— to  gain  shelter,  after  the  necessary  buHdings  for  a  farm 
arc  erected,  by  planting  with  larch,  Scotch  fir,  birch,  and  other 
forest  trees  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  such  parts  as  are 
inaccessible  to  the  plough ;  by  inclosing  with  proper  hedges  and 
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Stone  walls,  after  the  manner  practised  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  kingdom  ;  and  raising  quick  fences  by  the  assistance  of  stone 
walls.    The  superabundance  of  stone  in  Derbyshire,  I  think, 
makes  the  method  described  by  the  section  (Fig.  V.)  the  most 
eligible  of  any  I  can  suggest.   The  advantage  proposed  by  this 
method  of  inclosing,  is  shelter  to  be  gained  by  planting ;  that 
the  turf  and  mould  arising  out  of  the  ditch  added  to  that  on  the 
bank  where  the  quick  is  intended  to  be  planted,  will  make  a  suffi- 
cient staple  to  insure  its  growth ;  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  stone 
wall  is  deemed  a  security  for  the  quick,  while  it  is  incapable  of 
defending  itself,  and  from  laying  the  stone  in  mortar  to  the 
height  marked  on  the  section,  a  more  permanent  advantage  is 
expected ;  for  after  the  dry  wall  ;s  gone  to  decay,  this  part  in 
mortar  will  rem^n,  and  prevent  the  escape  of  even  a  hare  when 
the  thorns  have  overtopped  the  walls.    I  saw  many  bleak  situa- 
tions in  the  High  Peak,  where  if  a  good  hedge  were  raised  in  this 
way,  and  shelter  gained  by  planting,  I  have  no  doubt  the  land 
would  improve  to  more  than  double  its  present  value.  After  being 
inclosed  in  this  manner,  I  should  recommend  the  planting  of  such 
parts  as  are  inaccessible  to  the  plough.    On  that  part  where  the 
plough  can  perform,  I  should  wish  to  see  the  effect  of 

In  ibe  Limestone  Soils,  removing  no  more  stone  than  what 
cannot  be  mixed  with  th:  mould,  and  breaking  it  up  so  deep, 
that  the  plough,  at  1$  inches,  will  meet  no  obstruction  from 
the  solid  rock;  I  should  not  object  to  any  stone  :hat  the  Hert- 
fordshire plough  can  turn  over  being  left  in  the  soil,  and  in 
this  state  to  mix  the  surface  with  peat  moss,  and  a  quantity  of 
lime  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  peat  moss.  In  this  state  I 
should  like  to  see  the  soil  properly  summer- fallowed,  sown  with 
tuniips  in  due  season,  and.  after  the  turnips  arc  {^d  off  with 
sheep,  the  land  stirred,  and  with  a  second  stirring  sown  with 
barley  or  oat^ ;  with  this  crop  of  barley  or  oats  the  farmer  should 
sow  grass  seeds  adapted  to  the  pasturage  of  bullocks,  the  pas- 
tonige  of  sheep,  or  the  production  of  hay ;  as  the  circumstances, 
situation,  and  nature  uf  the  soil  may  render  most  prudent.  The 
thin  soils,  on  a  strata  of  rock,  I  am  persuaded  would  be  greatly 
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improved  by  the  introduction  of  sainfoin^  especially  la  the  ueigh« 
bourhood  of  Buxton. 

In  ibe  Gritstone  Soil,  I  should  like  to  sec  the  same  method 
])ursued  till  you  come  to  the  mixing  the  surface  with  peat  moss  ; 
here  instead  of  peat  moss,  I  should  like  to  see  the  effect  of  a  mix- 
ture of  any,  and  every  substance  that  would  increase  the  staple,  to 
add  a  dueproportion  of  lime,  always  leaving  rotted  vegetables  as  a 
basis  for  lime. 

In  ibe  Peat  Moss,  I  should  like  to  see  the  same  process  used« 
till  you  come  to  the  mixing  of  the  surface  with  soil ;  here  to 
leave  plenty  of  the  stone,  to  lay  clay  or  marie,  and  to  add  a  large 
proportion  of  lime,  I  trust  would  produce  effects  that  might  sur* 
prise  and  please  the  farmer. 

From  want  of  local  knowledge  of  the  county.  I  do  not  know 
that  all  this  has  net  been  done ;  but  where  it  has  b^^en  done,  I 
have  no  doubt  the  effects  fairly  communicated  in  the  margin 
vrould  be  gratifying  to  the  Board ;  and  among  the  community  at 
large,  to  me. 

In  ibe  Soil  ibai  is  so  situaied,  where  irrigation  can  be  practised, 
and  where  the  nature  of  the  water  has  been  ascertained,  I  should 
like  to  see  the  effect  of  the  water  being  impregnated  with  mucus, 
arising  from  the  drainage  of  towns,  villages,  or  even  single  farm 
yards;  and  although  this  mucus  or  other  matter  be  in  very  small 
proportion,  when  compared  with  the  quantity  of  water,  yet  let 
not  this  prevent  the  experiment,  even  a  little  will  change  the 
nature  of  the  water,  and  every  little  adds ;  but  above  all,  who* 
ever  tries  the  experiment  of  irrigation,  let  him  be  sure  the  water 
U  not  too  rapid,  nor  too  long  upon  the  surface* 
.  In  ibose  soils  where  it  is  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  improve-^ 
ment  ought  to  be  attempted,  and  carried  on  by  ploughing,  by 
feeding,  or  by  planting,  nothing  but  the  local  knowledge  of  the 
soil  and  situation  can  direct,  and  no  man  capable  of  improving 
can  well  be  ignorant  which  to  pursue. 

In  soils  where  paring  and  burning  will  improve,  and  which  I 
conceive  to  be  all  soils  where  the  coarser  grasses  grow  sponta- 
ticout,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  pare  nor  burn  too  much ;  • 
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i  io  not  mean  tliat  it  should  not  be  pared  and  burnt,  I  mean  that 
it  should  not  be  ^ired  too  thick,  nor  cxbuusted  too  much  by  fire ; 
to  destroy  the  roots  anil  ^ccds  of  the  coarser  grasses  aru  tlic  o,ily 
burning,  except 


s  anil  ^ccds  of  the  c 
■drantages  rationally  expected  from  p^rin^  and  bui 
the  substratum  be  a  peat  moss,  or  where  there  is  no  difficulty  ia 
the  a^hcs  finding  a  sufficient  depth  of  soil  to  act  as  on  a  men- 
struum. Many  well  founded  objections h:i-w been  marie  to  paring 
and  burning,  but  more  than  half  of  tlicm  have  arisen  from 
exhausting  the  tutf  too  much :  paring  too"  thicit  is  not 
to  objecticnable.  and  especially  where  the  mode  of  cropping 
finds  iin  advantage  by  the  turf  being  rolled  insrcad  of  burnt ; 
but  the  chief  objection  to  paring  and  burning  in  Derhysiiirc 
arises  from  taking  too  many  while  crops  after  the  o^cftlion  ; 
the  land  should  certainly  be  rested  w'lth  the  second  crop,  or  b^-:bre 
the  turf  and  aslies  are  exhausted ;  for  want  of  this  many  bad  ef- 
fects have  been  produced. 

In  toUs  wV.crt.-  planii  >g  is  prcfer..ble,  and  great  is  the  ticld  for 
this  improvement ;  bielJ  or  shelter  for  the  stem  is  the  great  thin^ 
wanted,  next  to  nutriment  ibr  the  roots  ;  here  the  supcraSundaat 
•lone  wai.ti  but  liilte  alteration  to  give  that  bield  urthtiicr: 
and  every  fool  of  this  soil  is  a  reproach  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  if  not  turned  to  their  advant.ige  in  this,  of  all  others  the 
most  rational  mod;  of  improvement. 

Jh  all  utuations  I  am  of  opinion  that  perfect  harmony  subsist- 
ing  bs^tween  the  owner  and  occupier  are  csseniial  to  all  improve- 
ments, and  this  d;:sirable  end  is  never  so  efTcctuilly  obtained  as 
by  leases.  I  am  however  free  to  own,  that  I  have  known  good 
understanding  maintained,  and  the  farm  improved  from  mutual 
good  offices  b>;tWLX-n  landlord  and  tenant  at  nil  ;  but  w^.-rcver 
this  is  the  case,  there  must  be  a  neighbourhood,  and  tontinual 
intercourse  btiwecn  tlicm,  th-t  is  not  ve.-y  common  ;  if  leases  be 
granted,  the  obligations  should  be  reciprocal.  The  tenant's  rights 
and  interest  should  be  made  the  basis  on  which  lobnild  titc  im- 
provement of  the  soil ;  due  cncoiiragi-incnt  s'loiilii  be  given,  and 
ia  the  improvement  each  ouglit  to  have  a  mutual  inierc>t :  abovd 
lU.  aoC  a  word  ought  to  be  inirod'uccd  thiat  is  oof  meant  to  be  re^ 
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ligiously  observed.  It  is  impossible  to  make  thekase  too  plain 
and  too  well  understood  ;  the  covenants  ought  to  be  calculated 
exactly  to  the  soil  and  situation*  and  old  forms  and  obsolete  con- 
ditions carefully  avoided.  In  a  word,  nothing  but  what  is  in- 
tended to  be  performed  by  the  tenant  should  be  introduced  on  hif 
part ;  for  give  me  leave  to  observe,  that  I  have  oftener  known 
harm  than  good  arise  from  granting' a  lease,  and  thinking  no  more 
about  the  conditions ;  the  consequence  is,  the  tenant  begins  to 
imagine  ^*  it  is  all  nonsense,"  he  looks  more  to  the  practice  of 
his  neighbour  than  to  what  he  has  promised  under  his  own  hand 
and  seal.  And  after  many  years,  the  lease  is  resorted  to,  the  cove- 
:iunts  have  all  been  broken,  it  is  put  into  the  hands  of  anattorney. 
and  probably  ends  in  a  vexatious  suit  at  law ;  or  else  the  landlord 
is  obliged  to  take  his  estate  in  such  condition  as  the  tenant  leaves 
it,  which  probably  is  worse  than  it  would  have  beeu'if  there  had 
been  no  lease  nor  a^y  misunderstanding  about  it. 
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I  beg  leave  to  conclude  with  rehnarking,  that  from  the  civilities 
I  received  in  Derbyshire,  I  have  no  apprehension  of  any  thing 
uncivil  from  any  of  its  inhabitants  in  their  marginal  remarks ; 
even  those  who  may  differ  from  me  in  opinion,  I  have  no  doubt 
will  do  it  with  much  candour ;  they  will  please  to  recollect  that 
the  task  of  drawing  up  the' presctit  state  of  agriculture,  and  the 
means  of  its  improvement  in  their  district,  devolved  upon  me  with 
an  eye  to  public  utility,  that  it  necessarily  must  involve  opinion  ; 
and  I  can  with  much  sincerity  assure  them,  that  what  I  have  said 
originated  in  a  desire  to  render  Derbyshire  and  the  community 
any  mite  of  service  in  my  power  ;  if  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  attempt,  it  will  add  very  much  to  the  pleasure  I  have 
already  experienced  in  the  civilities  shown  me  by  those  who  fa- 
voured me  with  their  communications,  and  which  I  shall  always 
remember  with  the  most  pleasing  sensations. 
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ERRATA. 

Page  9  line  i,  lea/e  out  the  period  after  the  word  soil. 
— »  11  -—11.  for  county  read  country. 
—  17  —  28»  for  lands  that  are  not  deemed  too  wet,  read 

,  lands  that  are  deemed  too  wet. 

^  18  .M  33,  after  the  word  clover  omit  the  dash,  and  go  on 

with  the  remaining  part  of  the  sentence ;  and 

in  the  34th  line  insert  the  dash  after  the  word 

Soil. 
«.  33  —  22,  for  both  oats  and  barley,  read  oats  and  barley. 
•*  36  —  14»  for  the  numerical  number  49«379#  read  the 

decimal  number  4f9379. 
— .  4s  —   6gfoT  coal  and  wood  for  fueU  read  coal ;  wood  for 

fuel. 
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APPENDIX. 

ate  oftbi  number  of  .Houses  and  Inhabitants  in  tbe  County  of 

Derby y  according  to  Mr.  PUkington,  in  1788. 

B.  IntbeDcccriprion.R,  signifies  Recwryj  V.Vicaragci  D  C.  Donative 

Cuncy;  C  £.  Chapel  of  Ease;  H.  Hamlet;  T.  Township;  VU,  Village ; 

Cu,  Curacy;  C,  Cliapelry. 

DEANERY  OF  RIPPINGTON. 

PiriiK. 

IIitnlcE  or  other  lubdiviiion. 

Dci:rip- 

No.  ot 

No.  of  In. 

lion. 

Houtei. 

..;,a,l                , 

i 

V 

4 

Catton 

HCE 

+ 

ilc-oic 

'- 

'  + 

.)'kby 

59 

..-i;oii 

R 

)> 

"' 

...isham 

_ 

DC 

120 

Donischorp 

Vil 

iS 

O;i.t;[liorp 

Vil 

5+ 

ilsley         _   -          .. 

- 

DC 

7 

Pjckington' 

Vil 

3» 

unjion                  -  / 

. 

R 

illijigtoii'    -           '■ 

- 

V 

SO 

Coton 

H 

60 

ihoii  on  Trent 

- 

R 

60 

;C'^11&tOll 

C  i>. 

+0 

calcy         ■    - 

CIhuxIi  Grcsley 
Cistic  Grcsley 
.wudliiicoar 
Linton 
Drakelow                -     ' 

DC 

25 
'9 
34 
39 
4- 

ape  n  hill 

. 

V 

NcwhaU 

H 

47 

C^UdwcU 

H 

76 

irishorn    '  - 

K 

■    7&' 

-^■=i 

[ih^- 

1      ■    -            "    - 

DC- 

■»5 

.-■I'-ourn      :  -     i     - 

'              -                - 

V 

-    286 

1410 

ckiuU                ^    ■■ 

- 

DC- 

»7S  ' 

.nlon 

■- 

R 

31 

Carriedovir    : 

1331 

[64] 


I-uUh. 

Hinilci  or  other  lubdivUioD. 

Dccip. 

Ko-  of 
Home,. 

No. 
hill 

Brought  over 

. 

1331 

Forcmulc 

DC 

26 

Rcpton 

. 

DC 

195 

Mlltpn 

Brctby 

C  E 

Newion  Svlncy    * 

- 

D  C 

47 

Wioihill 

H 

SO 

Stanton  near  Dale     - 

leanery  of  Rippington 

Cu 

ss 

■      Total  in  the  I 

>733 

DEANERY  OF  DERBY. 


Smisby 
Aitoa 


Weston 
Elraiton 
Barrow 


Smvkston 

Willington 
Mickle  orcr 


Mackworth 

lUdboum         - 
JCirk  Langley 
Mu^gintOQ 
Knllciton 
Scrapton 


Shardlow 
WUne 


Arle^ton 
Slov'Ston 
Twiford 


Findcrn 
Little  Ocr 

From  1680  to   1700, 
baptisms  178, bu- 
rials 1 30 
1760x01780,  biptisnis 
237.  burials  153 


Markeaton     - 


V 
DC 
DC 


73 
78 
43 
6 
6 


36 
76 


C«5  3 


Piti^ 

°"^'^" 

No,  of 

Ko.  of  :.- 

lubiunu. 

Brought  o«r 

- 

iis6 

Boroiigli  of  Derby  All 

Saints 

. 

Cu 

532 

2675 

St.  Peter'g 

- 

V 

335 

1926 

St,  Wtrburgh 

, 

V 

398 

1935 

St.  Alkmund 

V 

244 

137  J 

St.  Michael 

. 

V 

138 

is* 

Quarndon 

"C 

53 

Little  Eaton         - 

H 

39 

Dcrley 

. 

• 

47 

Little  Chester 

. 

- 

33 

t^ormanton 

c 

31 

Boltoii 

c 

ao 

Litchurch 

H 

8 

Alvaston  •     • 

C 

5+ 

Osmaston 

C 

I6 

Spondon        •          • 

- 

V 

'S8 

jtanley 

c 

4' 

Chaddesden 

c 

il6 

Locko 

c 

Dale,  extra-parochial 

- 

5= 

Ockbrook 

Cu 

Si 

Burrowash 

H 

33 

Sawlejr 

• 

Cu 

73 

Wllne 

C 

11 

Long  Eaton 

C 

105 

Breason 

C 

61 

Ristey 

c 

38 

Dray  cot 

H 

109 

Hopwell 

H 

4 

Sandiacre 

Cu 

68 

West  Hallara 

. 

R 

66 

Kirk  Hallam 

. 

V 

8 

- 

Mappcrly        ■ 

H 

42 

Ilkeston 

V 

>?' 

Cotmcnhay 

H 

61 

Liltk  Hallam 

H 

16 

Heanor 

_ 

V 

22' 

Codnor 

h; 

S6 

Loscoc 

Lanjlcy 

H 

^4 

Milnhay 

H 

12 

ShipUy 

H 

Hcinor  Wood 

H 

39 

■ 

Merlcy        - 

- 

R 

SO 

360 

Smalley 

Caniedovei 

C 

■ 

9« 

507 

48as 

[6S] 


ruiib. 

lamln  or  other  lubdivition. 

D«;ip- 

No.  ot 

h 

Ilrouglic  over 

4815 

Horsley 

- 

V 

lOZ 

Ilontley  Wood  Houm 

H 

6f 

;v.abiiriio 

H 

S° 

Breadull 

. 

R 

53 

All«trv 

_ 

D  C 

31 

DuiEeld 

. 

V 

20  3 

Heage 

C 

i6z 

a.lpcr 

c 

433 

Holcbrook 

c 

8+ 

Turnditch      - 

c 

30 

Mackeney 

H 

*3 

Hjzz!c*ood 

W.ndic/ 

20 

Shotile 

h; 

Postern 

107 

Crich 

,  . 

V 

87 

Codington 

H 

>9 

FW'chly 

H 

36 

Wlicatcroft 

H 

■9 

Edge  Moor 

H 

H 

Wes&ington 

H 

29 

Tanslty 

H 

29 

Pentridgc 

- 

V 

90 

Ripley  . 

H 

'+0 

BUckwd 

V 

73 

Bmopton 

Cu 
Total 

31s 

7048 

■ 

DEANERY  OP  CASTILLAR. 


Chdlaston 
EsE<ntoa 
&Unton 
Sudbuiy 


Cubky 


Bajrltton 
'Sutton  on  the  Hill 


. 

DC 

. 

R 

SI 

. 

V 

129 

• 

R 

<ii 

V 

H! 

R 

R 

60 

gomery 

0 

?■ 

- 

JO 

V 
tr 

7a. 

CimciTo 

709 

[67] 


Pifiib. 

^""l^ 

No.  of 

blbiUl 

Brought  OYCr    - 

_ 

709 

Biirnaston 

H 

70 

[idrrowcoat 

H 

4 

Church  Broughton 

. 

V 

+8 

Dalbury 

. 

R 

37 

Trusley 

. 

R 

Barton 

R 

s 

Longford 

. 

SI 

,     60 

Longford 

rIoIUnf;ton 

21 

1 

:toodsl(.7 

H 

21 

Alkmonton- 

H 

11 

ientity 

H 

9 

BraUsford 

_ 

Dstmaston 

H 

34 

Shirley 

VI 

Yeavcly 

cf 

Denb/ 

-          Cu 
Total 

138 

1366 

DEANERY  OF  ASHBOURN. 


Norbury 

. 

K 

•      tl 

Snelson 

C 

Edlasto.T 

. 

R 

AEhbourn 

. 

V 

4I0 

Clifton 

C 

Croft  and  underwood 

C 

't 

Yeldersley        .      , 

C 

HuUand 

c 

39 

Aliop 

c 

Parwich 

0 

Maplcton 

. 

R 

16 

Penney  Bentley 

- 

R 

26 

Thorp 

R 

s8 

Hartijigtoo        -  - 

Town  quarter 

V 

?l 

Lower  quarter 

T 

^t^ 

, 

Middle  quarter 

T 

7« 

J3' 

Upper  quarter 

Carried  01 

T 
rcr 

130 

, 

l»3+ 

[68] 


rwuk. 

Hamlet  oi  olbcT  lubJiviuo*. 

Dctciip- 

Scot 

HOUK). 

He 

bi 

Brought  over      - 

1234- 

V 

■32 

Allow 

C 

a+ 

Ballington 

c 

>4 

^Wwarlc 

T 

iS 

Braseington 

C 

J  30 

Hognastoo 

'  > 

R 

Bnillcy 

- 

R 

46 

Tiiiingtoit 

- 

C 

44 

Kirk  Ireton 

. 

R 

ito 

Canineton    *■ 

- 

R 

46 

Works^enb 

The  town 

T 

486 

Tlic  rest  ot  the  township 

T 

|6z 

Aldcnva>liley 

C 

57 

Cmmforxl 

H 

lao 

Mitldlcton 

H 

64 

ihol  and  Grange 

T 

23 

Hopton 

H 

Caulow 

H 

IX 

Bigsen 

'3 

A.ron 

4- 

Hitheridge  Hay 
Aihley  Hay 

- 

20 

- 

20 

BontaU 

• 

R 

140 

Matlock 

T< 

R 

[al 

373 

3364 

DEANERY  OP  CHESTERFIELU. 


Southwingficld 
Altortoo 

Pinzton 

South  Korsianton 

Tibshelf 

Sbiiiand  (including  pan 
ofthchunlctsof  Stret- 
ton  and  Uigham] 

Idonoo 

KerthWingfidd 


The  town 

Rett  of  the  parish 


Blackcnficid 
Wil^amthorp 


. 

V 

"7 

4!h 

V 

182 
>6a 

. 

R 

70 

lal 

- 

V 

"5 

. 

R 

176 

R 

2+ 

. 

30 

. 

R 

3» 

• 

U 

10 

Carried  gver 

"♦7 

[69] 


Pwiih. 

'^^n^ 

No.  of 

HOOTI. 

N 

Brought  over     - 

. 

"47 

North  Wing&ld  cont. 

I'ihlejr. 

H 

4* 

Stretton 

H 

31 

Ford 

H 

»s 

Han  ley 

H 

■4 

Clay -cross 

H 

46 

Tupton  andWoodchorp 

H 

60 

Ainmoor 

H 

'9 

Ashovcr 

- 

R 

3»» 

Dcthick 

C 

3 

Lea 

H 

27 

Holloway 

H 

"4 

"Wingerworth 

. 

Cu 

6? 

Chesterfield 

V 

801 

Brimington 

C 

80 

Temple  NormantoD 

C 

as 

Newbold 

S} 

Dim  stone 

119 

Walton 

H 

7J 

Tupton 

H 

22 

Calow 

H 

44 

Hashnd 

H 

97 

5uttoa  in  le  Dale 

R 

23 

Duckmanton 

H 

53 

Hcatli 

V 

'4 

HucknaU 

_ 

i) 

Stanesby 

32 

Rowthorn 

H 

'4 

Aitwood 

H 

28 

Arstaff 

H 

Hardwick 

H 

2 

Pleasely 

. 

R 

82 

Over  Langwith 

-          -          - 

R 

34 

ScardifF         - 

V 

Hi 

Bolsover 

. 

V 

217 

Glapwell 

H 

■9 

Elmton 

- 

V 

;:reEswcU 

H 

52 

Whicwell 

. 

R 

.38 

Clown 

_ 

R 

78 

Baiborongh 

'  . 

R 

128 

Stavely 

- 
Icthcrthorp 

Rl 
H 

Voodthorp 

H 

250 

The  three  Hanlys 

Carried  ovei 

hJ 

♦3«3 

i^WB 


C7O] 


Ptfitlu 


Hamlet  or  othtr  ftttbdiviMon. 


Stsvdy  condnoed 

WhittingtOQ 

Eckiogtoa 


BdghUNi 


Noftoa 


Dfoofidd 


^ 


l)f«t  up*, 
lluti. 


No 
hi 


Brought  over 
IBarlow 


Kilmarsh 

Renishaw 

Trowcy 

Ridgcway 

Mossborough 

Hackenthoip 

Southwell 

Bcrlcy 

Great  Norton 
Beauchief 


Dore 

Holmesfield 

Hihop 

Stubley 

Woodhouse 

Totlcy 

Unstone 

Cole  Aston 

Little  Barrow 


- 


Total 


- 

43S3 

c 

»j7 

R 

«3+ 

R 

>;2 

C 

a;7 

H 

-a 

S} 

iCS 

H 

98 

V 

v8 

H 

33 

H 

16 

H 

8 

V"! 

VilV 

«78 

lij 

V 

«7« 

C 

35 

c 

56 

Vil 

8 

Vil 

«7 

Vil 

»9 

Vil 

ZI 

Vil 

49 

Vil 

46 

Vil 

10 

I    «>^7* 
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Hathersage 


Hope 
Hope 


Outsets 
Bam  ford 

Derwcnt  • 

Stoney  Middleton 
Peak  Forest 

Bradwell 

Brough  and  Shapton 

Aston 

Thornhill 

Woodlands 

Highton 


Carried  over 


J 


••-•«>•>«•  .■  t»  <^  I 


>><M»»    PI  ■*■—>*>■  «%>i 


[71] 


Pariih. 


Hope  continued 


Castleton 
Glossop 


Chapel  le  Frith 
Tideswell 


Eyam 


Edensor 
Bakewell  * 


Hamlet  or  other  subdivUion. 


Oeicrip. 
tion. 


lirought  over     - 
OfFerton    '      -      .    ■ 
Ahncy  and  Grange 
I^crnulcgh 
Wardlow 
Stokehcill     • 
Grindlow        -   - 
Grcit  Hucklow 
Little  Hucklow 
Whaley  and  Dovehole 
Fairiicld 

£dale 

Hiyficld 

iVlcilor 

Chinley 

Pddfitld 

Had  field 

Dinting 

Whitfield 

Chunal 

Simondly 

Charlfsworth 

Chisworth 

L.juwortli  • 


Litton 

WornThill 

MilJ house  Dale 

f  Inrraie  Wdl 

1).  le  I  lead 

Wcstoa 

Tunsread  i  • 

McaJow 

Gr^Mt  Rocks 

Upper  had  -^ 

Folow  and  Grindlow 

Woodlam's 

Giiiidlcford 


Pllsley 

^ihford 
:\'t:thciiale ' 
Jaslow 


Vil 
Vil 
Vil 
Vil 
Vil 
Vil 
Vil 
Vil 
Vil 

c 

V 
H 
V 

?} 

L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
C 
C 

c: 

DC 

V 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

il 

H 

H 

H 

R 

Vil 
•Vil 

VU 

• 

V 
H 
V 
C 
C 
C 


Carried  over 


No.  of 
House*. 


685 
S 

3« 

22 
I 

30 

43 
45 

182 

66 
90 

S6> 

«$4 
21 

42 
20 

SO 
8 

34 
68 

20 

49 
420 

a54 

74 

*9 
10 

6 

6 

M 

9 

.    S 

4 
6 


Ko.ef 
habtUB 


180 

9» 

5+ 

4^ 

2+ 

«5 

30 

.«92 

93 

"?   . 

54 

6 

117 

405s 

•l;^ 


C7«] 


C 


amki  or  other  4iibdivitioa« 


No.  of 
Houses. 


b 


lAued 


Brought  om 
Curbar 
Bubnal 
Froggat 

Great  Longsden 
Little  Longsdea 
Sheldon 
Taddington 
Moneyash 
Chelmorron 
Buxton 
Becly 

Upper  Haddon 
Great  Rowsley    • 
Hassop 
Rowland 
CaUer     .  - 
Wardlow 
Flag        . 
Blackwell 
Cowdale 
Staden 
Country  Houses 


Winster 

Elton 

Alport 

Birchover 

Stanton 

Middlr.ton 


i« 


H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

R 
C 
C 
H 
II 
H 
H 
R 


Toul 


4»SS 
42 

»4 
>9 

75 

63 
53 

40 
77 

54 
40 

30 

«3 

29 

85 
18 

29 

7 
6 

6 

20 
136 
218 

82 

3Z 

70 

64 

45 
381 


5859 


FALS  OP  EACH  DEANERY,  &c.  COLLECTED 


2)canery»  Sec 


Deaneiy  of  Rippington 

■  Derby 

— — — — .  Castiljar 

■  Ashboum    • 

— — — —  Chesterfield 


No.  of 
Hotitci. 


»733 
7048 

1366 

3364 
6272 

5^59 


Archdeaconry  of  Derby    • 

Total  25642  House: 
rby,  which  at  the  rate  of  4.9375  (nearly  five  to  each  hoii 
ned  in  page  $6,  mil  make  the  total  number  of  souls  in 
t  amount  to  about  i25»ooo. 
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COUNTY  0 
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^^^^^^H 
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hrah. 

Hinlet  ot  oUm  «uUUiLiioa, 

D^miV 

No.  of 
Houtci. 

\o.  of  In. 

^M 

Brought  over 

. 

4°;  5 

Bikordl  cootinued 

Curbar    '  - 

H 

4a 

^^^^^^^M 

Bubnil 

H 

H 

^^^^^^^^H 

Froggat 

H 

•9 

^^^^^^^1 

Great  Loiigsden 

H 

7S 

^^^^^^^^H 

Little  Longideti    • 

H 

JJ 

^^^^^^^1 

Shililon 

H 

33 

Taddington 

;  H 

63 

^^^^^^^1 

Moneyash 

H 

S3 

^^^^^^^1 

Chelmortoii 

H 

40 

^^^^^^^^H 

Buxton 

H 

77 

aj8 

^^^^^^^1 

Becly 

H 

54 

^^^^^^^^H 

Upper  Haddon 

H 

40 

^^^^^^^1 

~ 

Great  Rowsley    - 

H 

30 

^^^^^^^^H 

Hisiop 

H 

'3 

^^^^^^^^H 

RowUnd 

H 

29 

^^^^^^^^H 

C.l«r     .  . 

H 

B5 

^^^^^^^^H 

Wardlo*     . 

H 

18 

^^^^^^^1 

fiag        - 

H 

29 

^^^^^^^1 

BUckwell 

H 

7 

' 

Cowdale 

H 

6 

^^^^^^^1 

Staden 

H 

6 

^^^^^^^^H 

Countty  Houses 

zo 

^^^^^^^^H 

Toolgnvc 

R 

'36 

6.+ 

^^^^^^^1 

Winster 

C 

ai8 

Eltoo 

C 

82 

^^^^^^^1 

Alport 

H 

21 

^^^^^^^1 

Birchover 

I! 

70 

Stanton 

H 

64 

^^^^^^^1 

. 

Middletoit 

H 

45 

^^^^^^^^H 

DiikT 

- 

R 

ssi 

^H 

Total 

5859 

TOTALS  OF  EACH  DEANERY,  &c.  COLLECTE 

D. 

H 

'                                                               Dfineiy,  lie 

No.  of 

Dcinery  of  Rijipington 

■733 

1%                               1 

^^^H 

CastUljr 

336+ 

^^^^^1 

Archdeaconry  of  Derby    - 

^^^^^1 

Tota]     356+a       Houses  in  the 

^^^^^^^^H 

CMA^  of  Derby,  which  at  the  rate  of  4,937s  (nearly  five  to  each  house),  as  I 

^^^^^^^1 

'ban  mutioatd  la  pac 

'  t6,  will  nulce  the  total 

n 

Lunbe 

of  souls 

A  ttus  diS' 

^^^^^^^H 

•rict^  ia  I7t0f  anumnt  to  about  ts5.ooo. 
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COUNTY   OF   HERE 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  MEANS  OF  ITS  IMPH 


By    JOHN    CLARK, 


OP  BUILT»}  BRECOKSUIBE. 


^^ny 

DRAWN  UP  FOR  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE^BOARD  0| 
AND  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT. 


PRINTED    BY    COLIN    MACRAB. 


V/  -'1 


TO  THE  READER. 


IT  is  requested  that  this  paper,  may  be  returned  to  the  I 
Agriculture,  at  its  Office  in  London,  with  any  additional 
and  observations  which  may  occur  on  the  perusal,  or/V/l 
mars'",  '^^  s°°"  ^s  may  be  convenient. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  Board  does  not! 
itself  responsible  for  any  fa£t  or  observation  contained  in 
port,  which  at  present  is  printed  and  circulated  for  the  I 
-merely,  of  procuring  farther  information  respeifting  the  hi 
of  this  distrifl,  and  of  enabling  every  one,  to  contribute! 
to  the  improvement  of  the  country. 

The  Board  has  adopted  the  same  plan,  in  regard  to  all  I 
counties  in  the  united  kingdom ;  and  will  be  happy  to  gil 
^assistance  in  its  power,  to  any  person,  who  may  be  desirol 
proving  his  breed  of  cattle,  sheep,  dc.  or  of  u^ing 
. experiment  in  Husbandry. 


IXOKSOM,   MAT,    1 794. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

An  inland  county,  bounded  on  tlic  cast  by  t!ic  couniies  of 
Worcester  and   Gloucester,  on  ili^  south  by  the  county  of 
Monmouth,  on  the  west  by  the  counties  of  iVccon  and  Rad- 
nor, and  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Saloji.     IVom  the 
South  end,  the  juntSlion  of  the  counties  of  Monmouth  and  . 
Gloucester,  to  the  north  end,  at  Maoktree  Common,  the 
f.riatfst  k'ligih  of  llie  founiy  is  45  n.iles.     1*  rem  the  junc- 
tion of  this  county  with  llrccunslilrc  ut  lUy,  to  tlicjun^iion 
Of  ihc  counties  of  W'orccstcr  and  Gloucester,  at  the  Mal- 
^ojii   Hills,  the  [jrcaccsl,  breadth  is  39  miles.     Uclni;,  how- 
^Vfj-.    of  a  circular  fcrin,  we  may  take  the  medimn  length  at 
^>^    aii;'.  the  brc;:J:h  at  33  miles,  which  will  give  1221  square 
'Jl/^trs,  or  7Si,.;40  statute  acres.      It  is  situate  within  ihc 
*Ji04^ose  of  its  own  name,  and  gives  the  title  of  IVinio  Vis- 
'^ ".'.(.  z  1 -*:  *'f  Kn^land  to  the  htnd  of  the  ancient  family  of  Dr- 

Xi*  i^ht*  comiiosc  its  quota  of  the  re[ircscntatives  of  ihc 
Co  »...-»  mons  of  Great  Eritain  in  Pailiamtnt,  4S0  that  of  ihc 
n-t 'i*->iial  militia. 

'i'Jie  county  contains  eleven  luiiidreJs,  viz.  Broxash, 
Kv*.- isis-lacy,  Grcytree,  Grimsworih,  HunnLij;^ton,  Radlow 
Sli-^^cford,    W'tltrcc,   Wi^niore,  Wol[ihy,  and   Womilovv. 

Tlic 


■»    Two  for  the  county,  two  for  tlie  city  cC  Hcrefuvd,  tvro  fiir  tlic  boroush 
ui   l-conii niter,  and  two  for  tlic  bcrou^h  uf-Weobley.  '    .'' 
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Tlie  num1)cr  of  its  parishes  is  176.  Besides  its  city  and 
two  boroughs,  it  contains  other  four  market  towns — Ross, 
Bromyard,  Ledbury,  and  Kington.  The  number  of  its  In- 
habitants may  be  estimated  at  90,ooo« 

The  county  of  Hereford  is  equalicd  by  few  spots  in  the 
island  of  Great  Britain  for  the  produ<5tion  of  every  article 
that  can  contribute  to  the  comfort,  the  happiness,  and,  in 
some  degree,  the  luxury  of  society.  Here  a  verdure  almost 
perpetually  reigns.  The  wide  flats,  extended  for  many  miles, 
are  clothed  in  nature's  fairest  robes,  and  enriched  by  a  pro- 
fuse distribution  of  her  most  chosen  gifts.  When  t!;c  hills 
rear  their  mild  heads,  they  do  it,  seemingly,  with  a  view  to 
captivate  the  eye  by  their  sylvian  charms,  and  invite  the 
traveller  to  partake  of  an  air  less  luxuriiint  and  satiating  than 
that  of  the  plains  below.  On  tlie  fla^s  the  at^iosphcrc  is  so 
loaded  with  the  riches  which  it  colIed\s  fion:.  the  sweet  scent- 
ed herbs  around,  that  the  inhailcd  air  givo  a  glow  or'ljcuhh 
and  vigourio  the  surrounding  vegetables  on  which  .*:  brcatlies  ; 
hence  the  ancients,  with  much  propriciy,  coiniiiimcnrcd  this 
favourable  district  with  the  appellauou  of  ilx  Gakdzh  of 
England. 

Ti?^  Climati — of  this  diso^icl  is  rcma'Aably  rnlld.    This 
is  panly  owing  to  the  soil,  partly  ;o  tat  situaii'^n.     TIic  soil 
of  the  hills  (which  have  always  an  intiuwiice  o.'.    lie  climate 
of  the  distri£b  that  surround  them)  is  here  a  1.  ,i:t  kiudiy 
sandy  mould.     This  kind   of  earth   readily   admits    \\>'^  en- 
trance of  the  sun  and  air,  by  which  means  the  cold  su- 
perabundant moisture  of  winter  is  soon  exhaled,  and   the 
earth,  by  that  means,  enabled  to  admit  the  open: t! en  of  VtgC" 
taticn,tnovc  early  in  the  spring  than  other  places  lying  in  the 
(ame  latitude,  that  have  the  soil  of  a  more  retentive  nature. 
.Stiff  clays,  by  shutting  out  these  frundly  gutiti^  and  by  their 
'Strong  attachment  to  moisture,  require  a  more  increased  degree 
€>{  heat  in  the  sun  to  drive  from  tlieir  brows  the  surly  frown 
3  ^ 
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cf  Winter.  The  subsoil  of  the  hills  is  well  calculated  to  give 
eflc<5l  to  the  kindly  exertions  of  the  supsrfichL  The  stone 
that  compose  the  mountains,  is  either  of  the  siliceous  or  cal* 
€are$us  genus.  These,  from  their  readiness  to  part  with 
moisture,  harbour  no  obnoxious  damps  to  chill  and  poison  the 
roots  of  the  plants. 

The  situation  of  most  of  this  county  is  so  placed  as  to  add^ 
in  some  degree,  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and  the  fer- 
tiUty  of  the  soil.  It  is  slielrcred  in  a  great  measure,  on  tlie 
north-west  and  south-west,  by  a  border  of  a  mountainous 
distrifl. 

Most  of  the  long  continued  rains,  in  this  quarter  of  the 
kingdom,  are  from  a  south-west  point.  The  Welsh  moun- 
tains, which  are  situate  in  that  point,  by  tlieir  great  elevation, 
partly  intercept,  and  partly  attract  the  clouds  in  wet  wea- 
ther, and  by  stripping  them  of  a  portion  of  that  superabun- 
dant moisture  with  which  they  arc  charged,  may  contribute 
to  the  mildness  of  this  district. 

The  features  of  the  country  exhibit  a  striking  variety  of 
beauties,  but  it  all  partakes  of  that  variety  from  which  every 
idea  of  inferiority  is  excluded :  no  banen  spot,  that  by  the 
humility  of  its  deportment  would  form  a  contrast  to  the  ge- 
neral claim  CO  pre-eminence.  The  idea  of  richness  is  rather 
prevalcntf  and  apt  to  over-awe  the  mind  by  that  self-suffici- 
ency, and  those  assumed  airs  of  superiority,  of  which  it  is, 
perhaps,  not  easy  for  Wealth  to  divest  herself.  Cornfields, 
meadows,  orchards,  extended  lawns,  and  hop-grounds,  sati- 
ate the  eye  by  one  continued  scene  o{  luxury. 

From  the  top  of  any  part  of  that  range  of  hills  called 
Dimnore^  between  Leominster  and  Hereford,  this  county 
may  be  viewed  to  much  advantage,  so  far  as  its  agrieultural 
wealth  can  be  examined  ;  indeecLuny  other  eminence  within 
the  county  will  serve  the  same'  purpose.  It  is,  in  h^  of 
very  little  importance  from  what  station  it  is  viewed, 
so  that  it  can  be  seen  -;  for  when  there  is  no  natural  naked- 
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ncss  to  cover,  nothing  can  be  seen  from  any  position,  which 
the  traveller  would  not  wish  to  view. 

The  river  and  brooks  may  be  traced  by  the  borders  of 
wood  w  ith  which  their  various  turnings  and  windings  arc 
enameled.  The  numerous  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
environed  by  their  respective  plantations,  dispersed  in  various 
directions  over  the  extended  prospeft,  decorate  the  scene 
with  considerable  elegance  ;  whilst  the  proprietors  of  thes<: 
splendid  mansions,  by  their  personal  residence,  confer  a  di^r* 
nity  upon  the  distrift,  and  by  their  countenance  and  example 
strengthen  and  Invigorate  the  spirit  of  its  agriculture.  Tlie 
contemplative  mind  is  here  In  a  peculiar  degree  gratified,  by 
fhe  pleasant  refleClion,  tliat  the  husbandman,  in  this  county^ 
Mldom  toils  for  an  absent  landlord*;  equally  a  stranger  to  tlic 
vices  and  the  virtues  of  his  tenants,  equally  indilicrent  whe- 
ther happiness  or  misery  be  their  lot,  so  that  his  rents  arc  re- 
gularly remitted— the  fate  of  too  many  inhabiting  distriiSts, 
which  do  not,  like  this,  hold  forth  an  inducement  for  tlic 
residence  of  the  wealthy. 

On  whatever  side  the  spedtator  turns  his  eyes,  the  pro- 
spect before  him  is  equally  inviting  ;  whether  to  gratify  the 
fanciful  sallies  of  a  wandering  taste,  by  their  external  charms, 
dr  the  daily  demands,  and  more  peremptory  cravings  of 
human  wants,  by  their  store  of  internal  wealth.  The 
Cientlemen's  scats,  where  Art  occasionally  steals,  imper- 
ceptibly, to  assist  Nature  in  her  endeavours  to  please,  gives 
the  spectator  an  idea  of  tasU.  The  farm-house,  surrounded 
by  large  fields  of  yellow  com,  green  meadows,  blooming 
orchards,  and  wide  lawns  covered  with  herds  of  cattle,  that 
of  wealth:  the  towering  spire  and  neat  village,  that  of 
devotion  and  decorum  :  and,  what  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to 
ihe  humane  mind,  the  cottage  gives  the  idea  of  comfort. 

Although  tbereis  a  great  dealof  woodto  be  seen  in,  almost, 
every  direction,  yet,  it  is  not  of  that  description  that  is 
texmed  a  forest  \  wliich,  iii  such  a  soil|  would  be  apt  to 

throw 
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tlirow  a  gloom  over  the  dejc£led  mind,  from  tlic  xznplcasant 
rcflcdlion,  that  the  gratification  of  the  eye  was  purchased  at 
too  high  a  price,  by  excluding  the  operation  of  the  plough 
and  the  scythe  from  the  spot  where  it  grew,  thereby  lessen- 
ing the  moi'e  substantial  and  the  more  requisite  comforts  of 
society,  by  lessening  the  means  of  subsistence.  Scarce  a 
wood,  a  clump,  or  even  a  single  tree,  is  to  be  seen  in  any 
situation  from  which  the  most  wary  prudence,  or  the  most 
rigid  public  oeconomy,  would  even  wish  to  see  it  ex* 
eluded. 

There  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  deal  of  very  valuable 
timber  in  this  county,  but  it  is  so  happily  disposed  of  over 
the  distri6r,  that  it  seems  scarcely  to  interfere  with  the  more 
substantial  concerns  of  agriculture.  Most  of  the  timber  is 
planted  in  hedge  rows,  round  large  fields  of  forty  or  fifty, 
acres  ;  in  clumps,  on  the  tops  of  gentle  knowls  ;  or  in  weav- 
ing clouds,  sometimes  adorning  the  sides,  and  frequently  tlie 
summit  of  tlie  highest  hills. 

On  viewing  this  county  from  the  summit  of  any  of  its 
hills,  the  idea  presented  to  the  spectator,  on  either  side,  is 
that  of  an  extended  flat ;  but  when  he  descends  to  the  plains 
.below,  he  finds  the  face  of  the  country  to  be  very  difFereut 
from  what  it  sccirred  to  be  from  the  former  station.  On  ex- 
amination he  finds  what  seemed  a  flat  to  be  gentle  swells, 
resembling  small  segments  seemingly  cut  ofi^  a  large  globe. 
From  tlie  summit  of  these  swells  the  water  runs  towards 
^vcry  point  of  the  compass.  These  elevations  are  of  no 
small  advantage  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  The  soil, 
in  many  parts  of  the  bottom,  is  a  strong  clay  ;  had  the  face 
of  the  country,  therefore,  been  level,  the  surface  water 
might  have  chilled  the  land ;  l)ut  here  the  water  runs  off  im- 
mediately, from  the  general  unevenness  of  the  suxface. 

3  2  .    Rivtrs^ 
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/f/v/ri.— The  Wye  is  the  only  river  of  which  this  coun- 
ty can  boast,  although  the  Lugg-is  sometimes  honoured  with 
that  appellation  by  the  natives. 

The  Wye  rises  from  riinlimon  hills,  in  Montgomcry- 
shire,  and  entering  Radnorshire  at  Cefinycocd,  passcth 
through  that  county,  until  it  receives  the  Elan»  two  miles 
below  Rhaydergowy.  From  thence  it  separates  the  counties 
of  Brecon  and  Radnor  to  Hay,  a  distance  of  thirty-tluee 
miles.  Leaving  Ercconshire  at  Hay,  and  Radnorshire  at 
Rhydspence,  two  miles  lower,  it  enters  tliis  county  with  a 
slow  but  majestic  pace.  The  Wye  having  now  travelled 
sixty  miles  from  its  source,  is  strengthened  and  augmented  to 
no  small  size  by  the  wealth  which  it  has  ccUcvStcd  from  a 
large  district  of  hills  and  vallics  on  either  side,  whose  nu- 
merous rivers  and  streams  have  united  to  add  to  its  im- 
portance, by  consigning  to  it,  at  once,  their  respe(5live  con- 
tents, and  their  respective  names. 

The  Wye  moves  slowly  through  this  county,  by  the  city 
of  Hereford  and  market  town  of  Ross,  until  it  reaches  Glou- 
cestershire; then  by  Monmouth  to  Cheapstow,  where  it 
joins  the  Severn  i/j,  disdaining  to  resign  its  contents  to  any 
other  stream. 

The  Wye  Is  neither  beneficial  or  hurtful  to  the  agriculture 
of  this  county,  in  any  considerable  degree.  To  the  city  of 
Hereford,  and  its  vicinity,  it  is  of  service,  as  coal  and  other 
lieavy  articles  arc  brought  there  from  the  forest  of  Dean 
and  Bristol.  It  also  enables  thn  inhabitants  to  send  cyder, 
bark,  timber,  ice.  back  by  the  same  conveyance  to  die  Se- 
vern :  even  the  counties  of  Brecon  and  Radnor  derive  some 
little  benefit  from  the  Wye,  as  it  is  in  floods  navigable  six 
miles  above  Hay. 

Altliough  the  Wye  is  too  haughty  to  yield  to  the  husband- 
man's wish,  by  submitting  to  be  turned  over  his  meadows, 
yet  here  are  other  streams  more  humble  and  moic  useful, 
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that  are  quite  tradlabley  from  whose  invigorating  streams 
the  farmer  derives  no  small  portion  of  wealth. 

The  Lugg  rises  in  Radnorshire,  near  Llangunllo,  and  en«» 
teringthis  county  near  Presteign,  and  passing  by  Leominster, 
empties  itself  into  the  Wye  below  the  city,  after  having 
for  twenty-five  miles,  watered  a  district,  which,  taking  it 
ail  in  all,  is  perhaps  not  to  be, equalled. by  any  other  iu  thin 
island,  of  equal  extent. 

7'he  Arrow,  a  beautiful  little  stream,  rises  near  Gladstree 
in  Radnorshire;  it  passes  through  Kington,  and  flooding; 
many  tliousand  acres  of  rich  meadows,  joins  the  Lugg  be-, 
low  Leominster.  The  water  of  the  Arrow  is  found  to  ba 
uncommonly  beneficial  to  the  land  over  which  it  is  turned. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  remarked,  tliat  the. 
water  springs  from  hills  that  are  mostly  composed  of  a 
calcareous  or  a  siliceous  stone;  and  as  the  land  it  passes 
over  strips  the  water  of  the  particles  with  which  it  is  charged,, 
lliat  large  portion  of  tillage  ground,  from  whence  it  col- 
Icds  the  surface  water,  affords  that  stream  in  all  floods* 
so  ample  a  supply  of  ri(*h  terrene  matcer,  that  in  place  of  the 
waters  being  exhausted  by  passing  over  so  large  a  portion  of 
ground,  it  is  continually  getting  richer  and  more  luxuriant 
every  field  it  traverses. 

The  soil  of  this  county  is  very  diflTerent,  and  the  difference., 
often  becomes  sti'iking  in  the  space  of  a  few  yards  only ;. 
from  a  strong  clayey  to  die  kindly  sandy  mould  :  yet  all  arc 
rich,  produiSlivc,  and  wonderfully  adapted  by  nature  for  the 
nourishiViCnt  of  the  diilerent  species  of  vegetables  which  she 
had  destined  to  become  the  tenants  of  these  diiferent  sjiecies 
of  soils. 

Excepting  the  skirts  of  this  county,  on  the  south,  all 
the  land  that  has  a  sufficient  quantity  of  band  in  its  composi- 
tion is,  in  a  very  high  degree,  friendly,  to  vegetation:  the 
only  dcfeiSt  to  which  the  soil  inclines^  is,  when  it  con- 
tains too  large  a  proportion  of  clay.     But  although   the 
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soil  be  often  stifFhere,  it  docs  not  come  under  the  descrip- 
tion of  what  it  is  called  in  some  places,  "  poor  stiff  clay.'* 
This  is  easily  accounted  for,  because 

The  sub-soil  uniformly  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  su^ 
fctficiaL  No  stratum  of  poisonous  telU  hostile  to  vegetation, 
lurks  beneath  the  plough,  to  intimidate  the  farmer  from  a 
deep  furrow  ;  nor  to  send  up  its  offensive  moisture  to  conta- 
minate the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  chill  tlicir  growth. 

TChe  size  of  the  farms  is  in  general  pretty  extensive,  from 
400I.  to  500I  the  large,  and  from  50I.  to    icol.  the  small. 
Grain  and  hop  are  the  crops,  and  neat  catilc  the  stock  to 
which  the  fanner  must  look  for  support.     Sheep  and  pigs 
are  also  articles  of  some  importance.     Cyder,  it  Is  true, 
forms  a  very  extensive  branch  of  the  wealth  of  this  county. 
This,  however,  is  an  article  upon  which  the  farmer  must 
jiot  lay  any  considerable  stress :  for,  even  when  a  hit  does 
Xake  place,  there  a rr  a  number  of  avenues,  besides  the  farmer*s 
pochitSf  with  gaping  mouths  ready  to  swallow  the  piodmSlion 
.of  his  blooming  orchards.     This  forms  at  best  but  a  pre- 
carious  property,  upon  which  prudence  forbids  any  muUrial 
ilependance  to  be  laid* 

The  principal  part  of  the  land  is  employed  in  tillage.  The 

most  intelligent  farmers  say,  that  there  is  too  large  a  pro- 
-ponion  under  corn.  It  is  calculated  in  general  that  two- 
tliirds  of  the  farms  are  thus  employed :  one-third  is   too 

small  a  proportion  for  meadow  and  pasture ;  since  rearing 
more  than  they  now  do,  of  their  own  inestimable  breed  of 
Jieat  cattle,  would  pay  better  than  grain. 

This,  like  many  other  evils,  might  have  originated  in  the 

nature  of  the  common  fiekls*     There  a  man  must  keep  his 

land  in  tillage,  which  might  have  contributed  to  render  this  a 
^om  county ylTrf/,  and  even  after  Enclosures  had  taken  place, 

the  practice  was  still  continued*  Habits  once  established  are 

not  easily  eradicated. 

The 
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The  following  are  the  particulars  of  a  good  farmer,  on 
a  farm  that  comes  under  the  dcnommatioa:  of  light  land,  si- 
tuate on  the  nortlx  side  of  the  county.  The  whole  farm 
contains  500  acres. 


Wheat 

Barley 

Pease 

Turnips 

Oats 

Clover 


40  Acres 
40  ditto 
40  ditto 
30  ditto 
30  ditto 
40  ditto 


STOCK. 

Sheep    -     -    -     -     400* 
Stall-fed  cattle     •     «^     20 
Milk  cows     -      -     -     17- 
Calves  reared      -      •     ix. 
3  or  4  broad  mares,  pigs^ 


Sec. 
Statute  acres,  220  in  tillage,  and  280  acres  in  hay  andi 

pasture  gound,  orchards,  hop-yards,  &c, 

.• 

Rotation  of  Crops  en  ibis  Farnu 

1.  year,  wheat,  on  clover  ley,  of  one  year's  standing. 

2.  year,  barley  or  oats  ;  sow  clover;  that  is,  if  the  land) 
be  in  good  heart,  sow  barley  ;  but  if  in  bad,  then  oats. . 

3.  year,  clover. 

4.  year,  fallow  and  turnips. 

5.  year,  barley  or  oats ;  sow  clover. 

6.  year,  clover.      Let   the  land  lie  sometimes  three  or: 
four  years  in  pasture,  then  break  It  up  again,  sow  pease 
next  year  ;  when  the  pease  is  cut,  muck  and  lime  for  Mi- 
chaelmas wheat,  then  barley,  &c. 

This  is  a  light  soil,  therefore  sow  no  beans  ;  all  the  good . 
bottom  land  is  kept  in  meadow  and  pasture,  and  tlie  hilly 
part  of  the  fai  m  only  is  thus  used  in  tillage. 

l*hls  spiiitcd  farmer  deserves  the  more  credit,  because  his  ^ 
land  is  a  dry  hill,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  common  run 
of  farmers,    would  have  been  suffered  to  carry  gorsc  and  1 
briars.     There  is  no  difFerence  in  the  system  here,  because 
all  the  land  is  of  the  same  degree  of  lightuessi  or,  nearly  so. 
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The  rotaricns  on  die  north  side  of  the  county,  where  the 
-•oil  is  mostly  of  clay,  arc  on— 

SANDY   LAND, 

1.  year,  sow  wheat  on  clover  ley. 

!•  year,  pease  or  oats* 

3.  year,  turnips. 

4*  year,  barley,  sow  clover. 

CLAYEY   LANDS. 

I.  year^  pease  on  clover  ley. 
a*  year,  wheat. 

3.  year,  a  fallow  if  the  land  be  in  bad  heart ;  but  if  in  good 
condition,  oats  or  pease,  then  a  fallow. 

SHOBDON   COURT* 

1.  year,  turnips. 

1.  year,  barley,  sow  clover. 

3.  year,  clover* 

4.  year,  wheat. 

5*  year,  beans  or  pease. 

6.  year,  wheat. 

7.  year,  turnips. 

Such  is  the  system  pradlised  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
County,  ♦  who  is  himself  one  of  the  greatest  farmers  in  it, 
holding  in  his  own  hands  from  800I.  to  a  loool.  a  year. 

This  immense  trafiof  land  is  employed,  not  merely  in  ^i^ri/ 
zad  pleasure  groundSf  but  in  the  manner  that  is  most  likely 
tx>  produce  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  food  for  society. 
Tlie  quantity  is  indeed  so  considerable,  that  it  almost  bids 

defiance 


*  ViKOunt  Batcman. 
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defiance  even  to  the  hospitality  of  Shobdok  Couslt.  I  dor 
not  findy  however,  that  any  thing  is  sold,  except  some  live 
stock. 

It  is  not  possible  for  mc^  in  this  short  sketch,  to  enter  into 
the  minutla  of  his  lordship's  pra£lice  as  a  **  farmer/*  (an 
appellation  by  vrhich  he  condescends  to  distinguish  himself) 
that  is  perhaps  equalled,  at  least,  by  some  others  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  But  the  effect  which  his  countenance, 
and  his  ranking  himself  of  the  profusion^  has  had  upon  tlie 
AGRICULTURAL  ASPECT  of  that  quarter  of  the  count|b 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  some  other  comers  more 
favoured  by  nature  in  respecl  to  the  fertility  of  tlie  soil. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  noble  farmer  h  also  poor 
bouse^keeper  of  the  parish.  The  consequence  is,  that  in 
place  of  six  or  seven  shillings  in  the  pound  of  poor's  rate,  it 
is  only  nine-pence ! ! !— 'and  not  three-pence  in  the  real  rent^ 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  poor  are  more  com- 
fortably maintained  than  probably  any  equal  number  of  the 
same  station  in  the  kingdom.  Every  one  that  is  able  to 
work  is  employed  on  the  farm.  The  children  are  taught  the 
different  branches  of  agriculture  \  and  such  as  are  of  a  delU 
cate  constituion  are  bound  to  trades,  and  at  a  proper  ago 
sent  out  to  masters,  to  make  room  for  others.  Was  the  ex- 
ample of  the  HEAD  of  the  parish  of  Shobdon  followed  by 
men  of  landed  property  throughout  the  kingdom,  we  should 
seldom  hear  of  the  poor^s  envying  the  r/VA,  as  they  would 
then  be  employed^  not  oppressed. 

The  rotation  of  crops  varies  much  in  different  quarters  of 
the  county.  In  the  rye-lands  the  old  system  was,  i.  a  fallow* 
2.  wheat,  3.  barley,  4.  pease,  5.  barley*  and  6.  and  7. 
rye-grass  and  clover.  But  some  of  the  superior  managers 
arc  now  beginning  to  introduce  the  Norfolk  husbandry  oa 
the  lighter  sandy  soiL 

On  some  of  the  clay  lands,  north  of  the  cityi  the  rota« 
[Hfr.J  c  tiOE 
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tion  \$f  I.  a  fallow,  2.  wheats  3».pease,  4.  a  falfow,  5.  whear» 

6*  barley,  and  sow  clover* 

In  all  the  common  fields,  and  iathat  distrifk  called  Wheat* 
land,  the  rotation  Is,  i.  a  fallow,  a*  wheat,  3.  beans,  4.  a 
fallow  ag9iif(.  ^In  the  inclosed  fields,  a  little  barley  and 
oats,.jilid  laid  down  with  grass  seeds.  Barley  and  oats 
arc^'  however,  no  great  favourites  in  ibis  soil.    But  that 

•  *  quarter  of  tlic  county,  of  which  Ross  may  be  called  thpt 
center,  yields  crops  of  barley,  which,  in  quantity  and  quality^, 
is  seldom  surpassed  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.    This  quar* 

^  tor  of  the  county  is  also  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
/turnips,  which,,  among  other  advantages,  admits  of  theic 

..being  eat  off  the  land,  a  benefit  from  which  clayey  lands  arc 
excluded,  oh  ^  Account  of  their  superabundant  moisture  ia 

.  winter  and  spring.  The  cultivatioa  of  that  valuable  plant 
ts,  notwithstanding,  gaining  ground  on  all  soils  within  the 
distriA..  In  the  south  quarter  of  the  county,  in  the  Goldea 
Valley  especially,  the  system  of  the  old.  school,  which  mostly 
atill  prevails,  is,  z.  on  clover  ley,  wheat,  2.  pease,  3.  a  faU 
low,  4.  wheat,  5,  barley  and  clover ;  then  the  same  inva« 
liable  rotation  over  again. 

Since  the  introdu^on  of  turnips  into  this  quarter,  some 
cf  the  best  farmers  have  begun  a  system  rather  mere  rational: 
— Thus ;  X.  oats,  a*  turnips,  3.  pease,'  4.  wheat,  5.  barley, 
sow  clover.  This,  system  is  called  here  rational  only,  be« 
cause  it  is  less  absurd  than  the  following,  which  is  not  un-^ 
co;nmon ;  i.  oats,  2.  a  fallow  and  turnips,  3.  a  wholo 
dimmer's  fallow,  sow  Michaelmas  wheat,  4.  wheat,  5. 
barleyv  sow  clover. 

Ia  somi  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  the  Writer  would  ex-* 
pe4ft  his  veracity.  t<J  be  called  in  question,  when  he  mentions 
a  circumstance  so  improbable  as  a  whole  summer's  fallow 
after  turnips.  It  is,  indeed,  with  much  relu&ance  that  he 
relates  a  drcimistailce  so  disgraceful  to  the  agriculture  of 
to  very  rcspcdablc  a  county*. 

.    The 
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The  turnips  are  not  hoed  ;  yet  notwithstanding  this  un- 
pardonable negleft,  they  have  generally  a  good  crop ;  the 
natural  strength  of  the  land  enabling  ic  to  produce  a  large 
crop  of  turnips,  and  also  a  large  crop  of  weeds.  The  land 
made  HnJ  by  the  fallow  for  turnips,  prepares  the  soil  for  re-. 
cciving  the  seeds  of  the  tueeds  with  uncommon  advantage  to 
their  further  prosperity;  and  their  vigorous  ofTspring  will 
prevent  the  possibility  of  sowing  barley  the  succeeding  year, 
with  any  prospcdl  of  success !  To  remedy  this  evil,  a  whole 
yearns  fallow  takes  place;  hence  a  crop  of  barley  is  lost,  and 
four  ploughlngs  and  harrowings  are  requisite  to  destroy  these 
weedsy  which,  while  the  turnips  were  in  the  ground,  might 
have  been  done  at  an  expence  not  exceeding  six  or  eight 
shillings  an  acre :  yet  I  have  heard  it  gravely  maintained, 
tliat  tliis  was  the  b<est  mode  of  husbandry,  and  that  some  of 
tlie  best  farmers  in  the  county  followed  it,  from  a  convi£lioa' 
of  its  utility.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess,  that  X 
have  seen  this  pradlice  followed  by  men  of  great  respe&a-. 
bility  and  worth ;  but  that  they  are  ths  test  farmers  in  the 
county,  remains  to  be  proved.  For  it  is  with  pleasure  I  add, 
that  I  have  met  with  fanners  in  the  county  who  would 
spurn  so  slovenly  a  pra(5tice  witlx  the  most  pointed  indigna« 
tion.  * 

The  cultivation  of  turnips  has  been  but  recently  intro- 
duced into  this  distrid^.  It  v/as  foimd  that  a  good  crop  of 
turnips  could  be  had  without  hoeing*  The  eye  thus  fixed  on 
the  presenty  gain  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  future  pro- 

c  z  spe£t. 


*  A  fund,  raised  by  a  tubscripiion  among  the  landowners  in  the 
county,  to  lie  distributed  annually  among  the  tenanu  of  the  subscriters  for 
the  best  crop  of  hid  turnips^  would  be  attended  vith  consequences  bene* 
icial  to  themselves  and  the  public; 

lYitfarm  might  be  divided  into  ten  classes,  from  500L  and  upwards, 
down  to  50U  a  year;  and  one  or  more  premiums  to  be  ^ven  to  tach 
dsu:  this  w6uld  give  the  UuU  (ixmes  a cietncit  by  contending  widi  n* 
vals  of  ^ftto/ luengtk  to  bis  owo«  . 
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spe£l.    When  barley  was  sown  after  unhoed  turnips,  th 
crop,  choaktd  up  by  thi  Wifds^  was  found  to  be  unprodu£lIve. 
Hence  the  pra£llce  was  given  up,  and  the  fault  was  assigned 
to  some  dcfed  in  the  $oil^  and  not  to  the  real  cause,  the  /a- 
perchundanci  of  the  wuis. 

There  is  a  principle  inherent  in  the  human  mind,  which 
proves  rather  an  obstacle  to  any  rapid  improvement  in  agri- 
culture ;  I  mean  that  species  oipridi  that  prompts  a  man  to 
support  his  cwn  f  raffia  like  his  own  arg  ument^  be  it  right  or 
wrong. 

Produce  of  the  different  Grains.-'^^V/hczt  on  the  skirts  of 
the  county ;  the  quantity  is  160,  and  on  the  richer  lands 
200  gallons  per  acre.  ^  When  the  strength  of  the  soil  and 
the  mildness  of  the  climate  are  duly  considered,  this  quantity 
will  appear  very  small.  The  land  of  this  county  has  been 
long  noticed  as  being  uncommonly  congenial  to  the  growth 
of  wheatf  the  quality  of  which  is  admitted  to  be  superior  to 
that  produced  by  the  surrounding  distridls.  Hence  it  would 
seem,  that  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  ought  to  be  attributed 
CO  some  other  cause  than  either  the  soil  or  the  climate.  If 
M,  it  must  follow  as  a  consequence  that  the  defe£l  is  occa- 
sioned by  a  quick  repetition  of  exhausting  crops,  without 
the  requisite  application  of  proper  manures;  or  what  is  more 
likely,  by  a  deficiency  of  tillage,  and  suffering  the  weeds  to 
appropriate  to  themselves  a  part  of  that  food  which  ought  to 
be  wholly  reserved  for  the  support  of  the  wheat. 

BtfrAy.— The  major  part  of  this  county  being  composed 
of  a  clavev  soil,  the  cultivation  of  barley  is  not  very  gene- 
ral. On  the  south  side  of  the  county^  where  the  soil  is  inclined 
to  be  sandy,  barley,  however,  is  a  principal  article.  The 
produce  may  be  300  gallons  an  acre,  but  in  the  Ross  quar- 
ter much  more. 

Pube. 


*  Thii  alludes  to  the  gcnenl  mo  of  the  countyi  far  300  galioaa  it  not 
«iKOinaoD  on  Wys  Siajc. 
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Ptf/ir/— whedier  peue  or  beans,  are  sown  ir$ad^igst. 
The  strong  cLiyey  toil  if  well  adapted  for  due  spedet  .of 
crop ;  yet  from  Che  quantity  produced,  the  h€t  would  teem  CD 
be  otherwiie,  since  the  arenige  produce  cannot  be  ^^^nwtrf 
at  more  than  200  gaBons  per  statute  acre.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  considering  that  diey  are  sown  broad-cast  in 
the  spring,  and  left  to  share  the  land  with  flourishing  crops  of 
luxuriant  weeds,  who,  being  the  ancient  natives  of  the  soil^ 
come  in  for  more  than  their  share. 


J7/jif/— arc  sometimes  set,  but  not  in  regular  rows,  widi 
an  intention  to  keep  the  land  dean  by  hoeing.  The  prind* 
pal  advanuge  dierefore  seems  to  be,  Aat  the  birds  cannot 
pick  up  the  seed,  and  that  die  saving  in  die  quantity  of  die 
seed  sown  will  pay  the  women's  wages  for  sMmgp  and 
something  more. 

Some  of  the  most  intdligqnt  menin  diis  county  admits  and 
lament  the  foulneu  of  their  com  lands ;  but  give  the  quantity 
of  work  to  be  done,  and  the  scarcity  of  hands,  as  a  reason. 
Here  zxtfour  harvisUy  the  hay,  the  com,  the  hop,  and  the 
cider. 

From  an  attentive  examination  of  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
soil»  compared  with  the  small  retum  of  grain  which  the 
distridl  under  review  yields  to  the  occupier,  a  train  of  unwd* 
come  reflcdlions  obtrude  themselves  on  the  dcje^ed  mind. 

Nature  has  been  so  lavish  of  her  gifts  in  the  decorati§n  as 
well  as  the  indiwrnent  of  diis  county,  that  he  must  be  a  surly 
moralist  indeed,  who  would  fed  himself  indinetl,  while  he 
was  contemplating  such  scenery,  to  utter  the  hostile  language 
of  censure,  or  to  whisper  the  grumbling  murmurs  of  discon- 
tent. That  degree  of  admiration  to  which  the  natural  feni* 
lity  of  the  soil  Is  so  jusdy  entitled,  must,  however,  be  conside- 
rably abated  when  we  come  (o  look  at  the  industry  c/man^uid 
to  examine  die  propriety  of  those  means  which  he  has  em- 
ployed in  order  to  convert  to  his  own  usci  by  the  proper  cul«- 

dvaUon 
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tivatlon  of  the  soil,  diat  inexhaustible  store  of  wealth  which 

nature  had  deposited  there  for  his  use.— -Lime  may  be  at  too' 

peat  a  distance,  roads  may  be  bad,  and  manure,  beyond  a  • 

certain  quantity,  may  not,  in  some  situations^  be  had  :  but 

there  is  a  certain  species  of  improvement  which  is  always  to 

be  had,  and  which  the  arable  gx  ound  here  stands  more  in  need 

of  than  any  other,  that  is,  tillage.  Although  this  be  a  species 

.of  manure  always  at  hand ;  yet  few  are  the  fields  that  are  not 

langubhing  for  want  of  it.  Here  is  no  bad  breed  of  cart  horses, 

/and  a  breed  of  work  oxen  not  to  be  equalled  in  the  kingdom. 

No  want  of  good  provender  to  give  them.  Why  then  are  the 

lands  left  half  ploughed,  and  a  disgraee  to  the  county  ?  Indo* 

lence  is  the  insurmountable  obstacle,  a  companion  that  is  not 

^easily  shaken  offl 

But  although  man  he  indolent^  nature  is  aHive ;  every  spot 
^of  ground  that  he  negledls,  ihe  appropriates  to  some  use. 
Her  family  is  numerous  ;  she  finds  a  tenant  for  every  soil. 
Hence  upon  the  best  lands  we  find  the  thistle,  nettle,  couch, 
/dock,  ragwort,  maywide,  wormwood,  wild  mustard  pop- 
pies, with  an  hundred  others  of  the  same  a£live  tribey  which 
nature  seems  to  have  sent  as  overseers  to  watch  the  sluggard^ 
and  to  punish  his  idleness,  by  converting  to  their  own  use 
that  wealth  which  the  farmer's  indolence  has  suffered  him 
to  negle£t. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  thing  in  the  pra£tice  of 
the  agriculture  of  this  county  so  very  reprehensible  as  the  little 
attention  that  is  paid  to  the  destruction  of  weeds.  There 
;6eems  to  be  a  degree  of  liberality  interwoven  along  with  the 
other  desirable  qualities  of  the  good  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
ty; for  they  consider  that  there  is  enough  oi  food  for  the 
grain,  and  enough  for  the  weeds:  their  benevolence  would 
be,  however,  still  more  laudable,  if  in  place  of  the  wecds^ 
they  would  direA  their  attention  a  little  more  to  the  pra£Uce 
of  hoeing  and  weeding^  by  which  women  and  children  might 
subsist  comfortably  upon  that  part  of  the  earth's  produ&ion, 

4  which 
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which,  has  long  been  appropriated  to  the  noinishment  of 
weeds. 

Weeds  are  the  ancient  natives  of  the  soil ;  they  are  na^ 
turis  ihildren^  and  by  no  means  useless  \  for  she  made  no*' 
thing  in  vain.  Yet,  in  respe£t  to  the  farmer's  purpose^ 
they  are  not  only  useless^  but  highly  hurtful^  because  they 
avail  tlicmsrlvcs  of  his  industry  in  manuring  and  cultivating 
the  soil,  and  appropriate  to  their  own  use  that  nourishment^ 
which  he  liad  intended  for  more  profitable  crops.  The  far* 
mcr  ought,  therefore,  to  consider  them  as  not  only  in* 
trudcrs,  but  cnDmics ;  and  their  dcstru£lioii  and  extirpation 
should  claim  his  most  serious  and  unremitting  attention. 

Although  all  wet  ds  are  in  some  degree  pernicious,  yet. 
some  arc  more  easily  subdued  than,  others. 

The  most  difficult  to  conquer,  are  sucli  as  grow  rcadiljr 
from  seed ;  and  tliose  which  have  roots,  every  pari  of  which 
is  endued  by  iiuturc  wit>i  such  vigour  as  to  become  a  strong 
planf:  in  a  short  time:  of  this  kind  is  the  eauch  grasSf  meliot^ 
colt's  foot,  fern,  and  otlicrs  of  the  same  hardy  tribe. 

Some  afTcfl  the  grain  only  so  far  as  they  rob  it  of  a  part 
ofirsfood;  but  others  add  to  tins,  that  of  infedting,  by  their 
noxious  smclU  the  corn  that  had,  in  spite  of  their  depreda- 
tions, struggled  for  a  scanty  subsistence :  of  this  race  are  the 
mcliot,  garlic,  &c. 

Af  7^//r^/.— AbstraftiQg  from  the  vicinity  of  large  tovms, 
the  priui  Ip'il  manure   is  lime,  and  the  produdUon  of  the 
land,  to  wiiich  the  bottom  of  ponds,  and  scrapings  of  lanes, 
are  added  by  good  farmers:  the  .makings  of  j72/;ir^ffx,however^ . 
is  not  properly  attended  to  in  general. 

The  price  of  lime  at  the  kilns  varies  according  to  the  dis* 
tance  from  coal,  from  seven,  to  fourteen  shillings  a  load,  of 
fifty^four  Winchester  bushels^  with  three  or  four  gallons  of 
drink  for  the  quarry  men.     The  quantity  laid  on  an  acre  - 
isfroxa  one  load  to  one  and  a,  half;,  but  near  the  kilns^ 

where 
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^'here  the  frequent  application  of  that  stimulus  has  exhausted 
the  landi  a  greater  quantity  is  used 

Tlie  bene£t  of  lime  is  found  to  be  greater  on  sandy  than  on 
clayey  lands.  The  inclination  of  clay  to  retain  watcr»  which 
checks  the  operation  of  the  lime,  by  divesting  it  of  the  power 
ofattra£ting  from  the  atmosphere  the,  nutriment -of  plants, 
may  account  for  this.  If  the  land  be  foul,  the  lime  is  watered 
immediately  when  it  is  brought  from  the  kiln.  Next  day 
it  is  spread  on  the  land,  and  harrowed  into  the  ground  as/ast 
Bs  possible.  The  following  day  the  wheat  is  sowed  and 
ploughed  down  under  a  thin  furrow.  This  pra^ice  is,  how- 
ever, not  general. 

ImfUments  of  Husbandry.  The  plough  in  general  use  is  die 
long  heavy  one  of  the  district.  It  contributes  to  the  case  of 
the  ploughman  and  the  burthen  of  the  cattle,  by  its  great 
length.  Some  of  the  best  farmers  have  now  introduced 
the  Shropshire  light  plough  ;  some  with,  and  others  without 
a  wheel.  It  will  however  require  some  time  to  abo« 
.  lish  the  use  of  an  implement  that  has  been  consecrated  by 
time.  The  harrows  are  too  light.  The  teeth  should  be 
pointed  a  little  mort forward ^  by  their  too  perpendicular  di- 
re^ioui  they  are  apt  to  skim  over^  in  place  of  tearing  up 
the  roots  of  the  weeds.  The  Herefordshire  Avaggon  is  a  very 
complete  instrument ;  but  were  the  wheels  broader^  it  would 
contribute 'to  the  safety  of  Che  roads* 

Seed  Time.  The  'wheat  is  generally  sown  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  middle  of  Odlober*  Men  of  much  experience  differ 
as  to  the  time  at  which  this  operation  ought  to  be  performed. 
Some  "say  that  the  wheat  should  be  early  sown,  that  the 
shoots  may  acquire  strength  before  the  frost  sets  in  ;  otliers, 
liowever,  maintain,  that  the  longer  the  land  is  kept  under 
the  plough,  the  more  efiediial  will  the  weeds  be  destroyed. 
If  <he  laod  be  in  good  lieart^  and  the  season  dry,  such  men 
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prefer  the  middle  of  November.  Beans,  pease>  and  oats,  arc 
sown  from  the  middle  of  February  to  that  of  March.  Barley* 
about  the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May.  ' 

Harvest  begins  the  first  week  in  August,  and  ends  the  first 
in  September,  in  general. 

The  hay  of  this  distrift  is  uncommonly  well  adapted  to 
the  feeding  of  cattle :  the  farm  horses  seldom  eat  a  handful 
of  oats,  yet  they  are  in  good  condition  all  the  year.  Whether 
tliis  be  owing  to  the  natural  goodness  of  the  soil,  or  superior 
management  in  the  mode  of  making  and  time  of  cutting,  is 
probably  not  quite  ascertained. 

The  winter  feeding  of  cattle  is  here  well  condudled. 
Round  the  sides  of  the  yards  (folds)  a  rpw  of  cribs  is  made, 
by  sticking  stakes  firmly  into  the  ground;  watlings  or  wi« 
thics  are  then  wrought  along  these  in  a  basket- like  manner. 
In  these  cribs  the  cattle  are  fed  ;  the  young  horses  and  brood 
mares  in  *<  hecks' '  under  a  shade. 

The  feeding  stalls  of  the  district  are  uncommonly  well 
construiSled.  The  breadth  of  the  covered  building  is,  from 
fifteen  to  sixteen  feet.  The  length  will  depend  on  the  num- 
ber of  stalls  required :  each  ox  has  a  stall  to  himself,  seven 
or  eight  feet  wide,  and  of  the  length  of  the  whole  breadth  of 
tlic  covered  building,  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet.  *  At  the  one  end 
of  his  apartment,  his  meat  stands  in  a  m^,  and  at  the  other,  be- 
yond the  alley,  his  drink  stands  in  zfreeitone  semiglobe  trough  \ 
.and  according  as  the  craving  of  his  appetite  requires,  he  helps 
himself  to  either,  at  pleasure.  If  he  leaves  any  fragments 
of  his  meat  that  he  does  not  like,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  crib, 
[Her.]  D  and 


*  Together  vrith  aa  alley  m  front,  uncvoerid,  seven  or  eight  feet  im 
breadth. 
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and  thrown  over  a  wall  that  separates  Ms  stall  from  the 
fold  into  another  crib,  where  tlie  young  cattle  in  the  yard 
cat  ic  greedily,  and  then  he  has  a  fresh  supply  of  provision. 

Both  ends  and  one  sidi  of  the  building  arc  close ;  the 
.other  side,  generally  to  the  cast,  is  always  open,  the  roof 
being  supported  by  pillars  of  wood  or  stone.  When  a 
.stream  cannot  be  turned  into  the  troughs,  a  pump  is  sunk, 
from  whence  water  is  poured  into  the  first  trough,  which 
has  a  communication  with  alLthe  rest. 

The  stalls  arc  separated  at  the  lower  end,  next  the  water^ 
from  each  other  by  a  gatt^  which  is  so  hung,  that  when 
moved  on  its  hinges,  it  shuts  the  next  ox  wichin  half  of  his 
usual  range,  and  leaves  an  open  alley  for  bringing  any  parti- 
cular ox  out  to  be  examined  or  exercised,  without  dirtying 
his  feet  in  the  fold. 

The  food  used  in  feeding  cattle,  after  they  are  taken  into  the 
stall  is,  turnipsy  hay^  com^  and  *^  cakei^^  made  from  the  re- 
fuse of  linseed.  The  com  is  barley  or  beans,  ground  and 
given  dry.  The  high  price  of  the  •*  cake**  has  induced  some 
people  lately  to  use  linseed,  boiled  into  a/V/^,  and  mixed  with 
flour,  bran,  or  chafF. 

Fences  here  consist  of  white^thorn  hcilges,  planted  from 
the  nursery  of  tliree  years  growth,  and  protected  by  a  dead 
fence  and  ditch  until  they  be  out  of  danger,  which  they  are, 
in  good  land,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years.  Good 
farmers  lay  out  their  plans,  so  as  to  have  the  piece  behind 
the  ditch  and  hedge  in  tillage^  until  the  quicks  arc  able  to 
proteA  themselves.  But  in  the  usual  rotation  of  crops,  tur- 
nips must  come  there  before  that  happens.  When,  therefore, 
the  stock  is  turned  into  the  turnips,  hurdles  are  put  behind  the 
quicks,  which  may  be  removed  when  the  crop  is  eat.  The 
size  of  fields  varies  ivom  five  to  fifty  acres. 

Some 
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Some  superior  managers,  on  their  own  land^  use  a 
mode  of  fencing  which  tenants  cannot  be  supposed  to  adopt, 
on  account  of  the  great  cxpencc.  The  quicks  arc  planted 
in  the  ground,  with  a  small,  but  sometimes  no  ditch,  and 
then  protected  by  foiU^  raihj  and  pails^  which,  including 
the  value  of  the  timbers,  cost  from  ten-pence  to  eleven-^nce 
a  yard,  the  single ;  but  one  shilling  and  six-pence,  if  the  rails 
he  on  both  sides^  widiout  a  ditclL 

The  waste  landsy  in  this  county,  may  be  estimated  at 
twenty  thousand  acres.  One-half  of  the  waste  land  is  situate 
in  those  quarters  that  join  the  counties  of  Brecon  or  Rad- 
nor, and  the  other  half  dispprsed  in  several  small  parcels  over 
the  remainder  of  the  county.  Excepting  some  part  of  the 
former  division,  every  acre  might  be  converted  into  mea- 
dow, arable,  .pasture,  or  woodlands :  the  last  probably  the 
most  beneficial  of  all,  on  account  of  the  great  increase  ia 
the  demand  for  ♦*  hop-poles.^*  At  a  moderate  computation, 
the  land,  when  so  employed^  would  be  wortli  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  shillings  annually  per  acre. 

To  deprive  the  poor  of  that  beuefit,  which,  in  their  pre- 
sent state,  they  derive  from  the  waste  land^  must,  no  doubt, 
at  first  view  sound  harsh.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
that  in  this  wealthy  county,  where  there  is  so  much  work  to 
be  done,  and  so  few  hands,  comparatively,  to  perform  it, 
there  are  few  poor  that  do  not  deserve  to  be  so.  Thosq 
persons  who  are  disqualified  to  provide  for  the  calls  of  hu- 
man nature,  by  the  feebleness  of  infancy^  the  crushing  hand 
of  disease^  or  the  infirmrties  of  old  agey  cannot  be  said  to  be 
poor,  because  alt-  the  landedproperty^  situate  within  their  re- 
spedtive  parishes,  is  always  liable  to  be  charged  with  their 
maintenance,  whatever  changes  may  take  place  in  respedk  to 
its  owners,  or  occupiers.— -Extravagance,  folly,  or  profli- 
gacy, may  induce  the  owners  of  these  lands  to  dispossess 
themselves  of  their  right  in  them,  but  the  right  of  the  poor 

j>  it  remains 
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remains  unaUenahk^  while  our  present  just,  humane,  and  wise 
laws  have  an  existence*  i^mple  provision  for  tlic  want  of 
every  person  that  falls  under  either  of  these  descriptions,  is 
chearfuUy  submitted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  distridls  less 
distinguished  for  benevolence  than  those  of  that  under  re- 
view—Whatever be  the  meanst  however,  that  put  it  in 
the  power  of  any  ether  class  of  the  people  to  live  in  idleness, 
except  these  must  even  prove  hurtful  to  the  public  and  to 
themseheuHht  industrious  arc  not  only  oppressed  by  support- 
ing the  idle  and  the  profligate,  but  the  public  in  general  are 
injured,  by  leaving  in  the  uncultivated  soil  that  portion  of 
t'le  food  of  society,  which  their  being  compelled  to  labour, 
leould  add  to  the  general  mass. 

The  most  extensive  distri^s  of  waste  lands^  in  this  county, 
are  situate  at  the  fooi.  of  the  Black  Mountains,  above  the  Gol- 
den Valley.  I  do  appeal  to  such  gentlemen  as  have  often 
served  on  grand  juries  in  this  county,  whether  they  have  not 
had  more  felons  brought  before  them  from  that  than  any 
fther  quarter  of  the  county.  Yet  the  people  there  arc  not 
naturally  more  vicious  than  their  neighbours.  Idleness, 
ih^xfell  ROOT  on  which  vice  always  finds  it  easy  to  graft 
her  roost  favourite  plants,  and  which  is  found  to  contribute 
so  much  to  their  future  health  and  prosperity,  alone  form 
the  charadlcristic  difference. 

A  cottage^  witli  a  few  acres  of  inclosed  land,  gives  the 
occupier  a  right  to  turn  stock  to  these  common  hills.  The 
profit  of  that  stock  is  cxpeftcd  to  super icde  the  necessity 
of  labour,  in  cultivating  the  few  acres  which  he  possesses  : 
should  these  hofesy  however,  not  be  realized^  any  method  of 
providing  for  the  demands  of  the  day  is  preferred  to  the  drud- 
gefy  of  labour.  It  is  scarce  necessary  to  add,  that  these  re- 
hiarks  allude  only  to  some  occupiers  of  very  small  holdings 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  mountains,  and  that  that 
cjuarter  of  tlie  county  Abounds  in  farmers  of  industry,  pro- 
bity^  and  worth. 
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The  farmers  in  this  county  are  often  at  a  loss  for  la* 
bourers:  the  inclosure  of  the  wastes  would  increase  the 
number  of  1  lands  for  labour,  by  removing  the  tmant  of  sub* 

sisting  in  idleness. 

LABOURERS  WAGES. 

Men  hired  by  the  year,  from  six  to  nine  guineas. 
Boys  from        -  -        two  to  three  ditto. 

Women  from     -         -        three  to  four  ditto. 
Time  of  hiring  in  May. 

GRAIN   IS   THRESHED, 

Wheat  for  three-  pence  halfpenny  per  bushel,  of  ten  gallons* 
Barley,  pease,  and  beans  three  half-pence,    ditto    ditto 
Also  three  quarts  of  drink  per  day  to  each  man. 

DAY   LABOURERS, 

Six  shillings  a  week  in  summify  and  a  gallon  of  drink  to 
each  man. 

Five  shillings  a  week  in  winter,  with  three  quarts  of  drink 

In  harvest,  fourteen  pence  a  day,  with  meat  and  drink. 
■    Women,  six-pence  a  day,  with  two  quaits  of  drink  all 
the  year,  except  in  harvest,  when  they  have  also  meat. 

Time  of  ^vorhlng.  In  harvest,  as  early  and  late  as  they 
can  see  ;  in  winter  from  light  to  dark  ;  and  in  summer  frjo^ 
six  to  six. 

The  grain  is  cut  by  persons  who  come  from  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Wales  annually  for  that  purpose,  mostly 
from  Cardiganshire.  A  foreman  generally  agrees  for  a  whole 
farm  at  a  stated  price  per  acre,  who  finds  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  hands  to  fulfill  his  contract,  at  whatever  price  he  can. 

Planting  hedges,  and  making  the  ditch,  from  six-pence  to 


t4«n-pcncc  a  perch,  (of  5c\'cn  yards)  depending  on  tlie  depth 
^  of  tlie  ditclu  • 

PA/rA//!^— (that  is  laying  old  hedges)  from  four-pence  to 
:  six-pence  a  perch.    This  is  done  vcr)'  neat.     The  plants  are 
cut  almost  wholly  through,    in  order  to    encourage  (he 
young  shoots  to  spring  round  the  old  stump. 

Dramirtg  Is  much  attended  to  by  all  good  farmers,  and  is 
found  to  be  of  more  benefit  than  any  other  mode  of  improve- 
ment tliat  has  lately  been  introduced  on  the  chyey  soil  of  the 
distri(£l.    They  were  formerly  made  of  wood;  but  that  mode 
is  now  justly  abolished.     It  looked  well  in  ihory^  but  was 
found  to  fail  in  pra^lce.    Drains  are  now  wholly  made  of 
^tom  ;  and  if  carefully  executed  on  the  present  plan,  will  not 
only  produce  the  intended  eiFe^,  but  will  also  last  for  ages. 
The  breadth,  at  the  top,  is  about  eight  or  ten  inches,  and 
from  six  to  eight  at  the  bottom.    The  depth  from  two  and  a 
half  lo  three  feet,  but  more  if  any  little  swell  rises  above  the 
general  surface  of  the  ground.   The  stones  are  broken  small, 
and  then  thrown  into  the  drain  until  they  be  within  six  inches 
of  the  surface.    The  farmer,  or  some  trusty  deputy,  ought 
to  see  this  part  of  die  operation  performed,  and  take  care  that 
the  stones  be  not  loo  large  ;  and  that  they  are  covered  on  the 
top  with  straw,  fern,  ruslies,  or  some  such  vegetable,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  mould  from  falling  down  among  the  stones, 
which  would  soon  form  a  soUd  mass,  stop  the  passage  of 
the  water,  and  thereby  render  the  labour  in  a  great  measure 
useless. 

When  the  wetness  is  occasioned  by  a  number  of  little 

springs  oozing  from  tlie  bottom  of  the  hillock,  the  drains 

should  be  made  across  the  field,  and  a  foot  or  two  higher 

than  the  water  l>ursts  to  the  surface,  and  witli  a  gentle  slop* 

.  ing  dire^ed  to  the  next  ditch. 

(When  the  field  has  but  a  gentle  fall,, cutting  4he  ditdi  on 
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the  upper  side  three  or  four  feet  deep,  has  often  superseded  * 
the  necessity  of  any  under-drains,  by  catching  the  springs 
before  the  water  come  to  tlie  surface ;  but  tliis  is  not  always  > 
the  case. 

Some  drains  are 'made  here  by  placing  a  flag-stone  sideways  "^ 
on  the  bottom,  covering  a  vacant  triangular  space  for  the  * 
passage  of  the  water.     One  side  of  this  triangle  is  formed  by 
the  bottom  of  the  drain,,  the  other  by  the  side,  and  the  tliird  ' 
by  the  flag-stone.     This,  hov«'ever,  is  not  found  ta  be  so  ccr«^  - 
tain  as  the  other.     The  side  of  the.drain  may  fall  down  into  > 
this  vacant  space,  and  by  that  nieans  stop  the  water,  which, 
by  its  natural  subtility,  v/ould  And  its  way  through  the  loose  * 
stones  thrown   in  promiscuously.     The  price  of  making  .^ 
these  drains  is  six-pence  for  a  perch  of  seven  yards,  with  a 
gallon  of  drink  per  clay  for  cadi  man,  the  farmer  fln^iing  * 
rough  stones,  straw,  &c. ' 

Woodlands.     This  county  is  in  general  well  wooded>  and  ' 
the  coppice  wood  is  kept  under  a  most  regular  and  rational  ^ 
system.     The  softer  woods,  such  as  ash,  sallies,  alder,  are 
regularly  cut  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  growth  ;  the 
oak  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years.     One  standard  is  left  ta  ^ 
each  forty-nine  square  yards,  here  called  a  lugg ;  or  two  • 
standards,  on  three  luggs,  as  they  can  be  best  found.    These   • 
standards,  when  they  can  be  had,  are  maidtn^treeiy  and  not  ' 
old  stumps^  which  arc  left  clear  of  all  incumbrance,  in  or-   • 
der  to  enable  them  to  produce  the  greater  quantity  of  young   : 
shoots.  The  price  of  coppice  wood  is  from  two  and  six-pence 
to  four  and  six-pence  the  lugg;  tlie  proportion  of  the  lugg  to 
the  statute  perch  being  as  seven  is  to  five  and  a  half ;  *  the  ' 

statute 


*  The  customary  perch  here  it  seven  yards.  In  measuring  woodlands, 
this  was  used  in  place  of  the  statute  perch  of  five  and  a  half  yardf* 
Hence  the  difference  between  the  wood  and  the  statute  acre. 
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tute  acre  will  contain  ninety -eight  luggs  and  three-fourths 
nearly.  The  coppice  wood  will  therefore  sell  for  a  price  of 
above  from  twelve  to  twenty-two  pounds  per  acre,  of  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  growth,  a  return  which  the  best 
land  in  the  county,  abstraAing  from  the  vicinity  of  large 
towns,  would  not  yield  to  the  owner. 

The  cultivation  of  no?s  has  lately  contributed  to  raise  the 
yalue  of  woodlands  in  this  county,  in  a  very  remarkable  de- 
gree, which  produces  not  only  a  sufficiency  for  its  own  con- 
sumption, but  a  vast  quantity  is  annually  sent  to  the  Severn 
for  the  Bristol  and  other  markets,  mostly  used  in  making 
hoops  and  hop-poles.     The  hills,    which  in  most  other 
places,  make  but  a  trifling  return  to  the  owner,  here,  wlicn 
planted,  yield  him  more  than  his  richest  lands.     The  men 
who  arc  expert,  and  apply  to  their  work,  can  earn  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  shillings  a  week,  in  the  cutting,  barking, 
and  stripping  these  woods  during  the  season :  pailingand  hur- 
dle-makers more,  throughout  the  year.  This  money  centers 
at  last  in  the  farmer's  pockets;  from  whence  most  part  of  it 
moves  into  that  of  the  landlord's.    So  invariably  do  manu- 
factures and  agriculture  contribute  to  the  mutual  strength 
and  support  of  eacli  other ;  hence  the  whole  machine  is  kept 
in  perpetual  motion,  whilst,  in  this  county,  it  derives  its 
whole  vigour  from  no  other  resources  than  the  mere  pro- 
duction of  its  own  native  soil.     Health,  peace,  and  plenty, 
smile  in  the  countenance  of  its  very  peasantry  :   whilst  the 
whole  of  its  wool  is  annually  sent  to  less  favoured  d:stri«£ts, 
where  the  manufacturing  it  into  cloth,  furnish  employments 
to  tlicir  inhabitants,  who  thereby  partake  of  a  poition  of 
diat  superabundance  of  comfort  with  which  nature  has 
Uessed  this  favourite  district. 

Orchards — ^wbich  are  so  generally  dispersed  over  all  parts 
of  this  county,  must  some  day  become  an  objeCt  of  conside- 
rable, importance  to  its  agriculture,  and  will  .be  found  entitled 
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a  considerable  share  of  attention  from  the  promoters  of  every 
*cchcme  calculated  for  the  internal  improvement  of  this  king- 
dom. For  they  hold  forth  the  means  of  procuring  to 
society  a  beverage  not  only  healthful,  but  grateful  to  the  pa-, 
latcs  of  all  ranks  and  conditio  is  of  men,  with  little  labour, 
and  less  cxpcnce. 

Orchards  arc  planted  in  this  county,  in  various  degrees  of 
*elevationy  and  in  uspe£b  that  look  to  every  point  of  the 
compass:  high  and  low,  south  and  north,  east  and  west, 
however,  have  all  found  their  respe£iiv€  advocates;  and  the. 
man  who  would  venture  to  give  cither  of  these  a  preference 
•over  the  rest,  would  not  only  bring  a  legion  of  foes  about 
his  ears,  but  would  Hnd  his  hypothesis  opposed  by  a  phalanx 
offatSts,  and  a  host  of  reasonings,  which  he  would  iind  it 
difficult  to  overcome. 

The  friends  to  the  low  ground  will  argue  thus :  It  will 
not  be  denied,  that  the  low  lands  are  richer  than  the  sides  of 
hills,  because  the  finest  particles  of  (he  soil  have  been,  in  tlie 
course  of  ages,  waslicd  down  by  repeated  floods.  Tlic  . 
trees  there  arc  found  to  be  of  a  superior  size  to  those  on 
high  grounds ;  and  what  contributes  to  the  growth  of  the 
tree,  must  equally  contribute  to  die  health  of  the  fruit.  Be- 
sides the  advantage  of  a  richer  pasture,  the  orchards,  on 
flats,  escape  these  storms  in  a  great  measure,  to  whicli 
those  on  the  hills  are  exposed*  The  ilight  comes  in  clouds, 
and  clouds  often  lean  on  tlic  hills  when  they  pass  over  the 
vallics. 

The  advocates  for  elevated  situations  argue  after  a  diffe- 
rent manner.  It  is  not  travelling  clouds,  say  they,  that 
bring  the  blight.  The  mischief  as  done  in  calm  heavy  wea- 
ther, v.'hen  the  atmosphere  presses  dow-nwards,  without  any 
horizontal  motion.  The  air  being  more  dense  in  the  val- 
lies  than  on  the  hills,  contains  a  greater  number  of  the  in- 
serts that  keep  near  the  surface  of  the  eanh,  and  are  unable 
to  climb  high  in  the  atmosphere.     This  subjects  the  trees  ia 

[Her.]  s  the 
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^  tliC  vallics  to  th*.ir  depredations,  ^vhcn  those  on  the  hills 
escape.     The  vallies  s.rc  often  inveloped  in  a  cloud  of  misty 

'  vapour,  prejudicial  to  the  growth  of  the  infant  fruit,  for  se- 
veral hours  in  tlie  mcrning  ;  while  those  placed  in  a  more 
elevated  situation  breithe  a  more  pure  air.  It  is  found, 
that  if  the  frost  sets  iii  when  tlie  trees  are  dr}%  it  does  no 
harm ;  but  if  they  be  wet,  the  consequence  is  then  fatal. 
Now,  say  they^  the  trees  in  the  vallies  are  wet  for  many 
hours  in  the  morning,  when  those  on  the  heights  are  dry  ; 

*  consequently  the  danger  of  being  caught  by  tlie  frost  in  that 
-situation  is  much  greater* 

Those  who  thus  differ  in  their  opinion  respeAing  the 
degree  of  elevation  which  an  orchard  ought  to  occupy,  are 
not  more  strenuous  in  support  of  their  respcdlive  hypotheses 
than  they  who  contend  for  diferent  aspects. 

Those  who  prefer  the  south-east  side  of  the  hill,  observe 
that  the  morning  sun  diredls  his  animating  rays  to  tliat  quar* 
tcr  before  any  otlicr ;  tliat  tlic  trees  being  sooner  relieved 
from  the  cold  chill  of  night,  enjoy  a  longer  day  than  those 
placed  in  any  other  situation.     The  hills  forming  an  angle 

•  of  twenty  or  diiny  degrees  of  elevation,  titrow  the  sun's 
ray  back  upon  the  fruit,  in  the  nature  of  a  garden  wall : 
this  brings  the  fruit  quicker  forward,  and  thereby  affords  it 
a  better  chance,  by  being  sooner  out  of  the  power  of  £%c 
blight  to  injure  it,  than  fruit  in  anotlier  aspect,  whidi,  by 
iis  slower  growth,  requires  more  time  to  pji^s  the  ]>csiod  of 
its  nonage ;  and  is,  of  course,  longer  within  the  reach  of 
danger. 

These  arguments  certainly  appear  very,  plausible,  but 
diere  arc  others  of  a  dixc£t  contrary  tendency,  that  will 
merit  attention.  The  northern  aspcd  docs  not  want  sup* 
porters,  who  argue  dios : 

llic  buunes  of  a  dJirisif  %3lj  they,  is  not  to  bring  his  fruit 
qnick  forward,  but  to  kcq>  it  back,  if  povsible,  until  its 
wdl*kijown  cacmicsj  the  frost  and  die  blig^  be  past. 

Were 
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:reit  iioi  for  April  frost,  and  May  blights,  wc  should  have 
Bcrop  of  fruit  every  year  as  regularly  as  wc  have  a  crop  of 
Ey  planting  trees  in  a  nonhcrn  aspeiS,  tlic  fruit  will  ■ 
I  kept  li;ick  three  ^v■ceks  later  .than  those  in  a  south-east  • 
Bpe6t.  Ey  this  means  there  is  an  indisputable  better  chance 
:apinjT  the  frost,  and  a  much  greater  probability  of 
l-oiding  the  blight.  There  is  at  least  a  moral  cenainiy  of 
(■oidin^  that  blight  which  ruins  a  southern  aspeft,  because- 
Mr.  critical  period  at  which  the  fruit  is  subjc£t  to  the  mor- 
llily  of  the  blight  lasts  only  a  few  days.  * 

E  a  These 


■^  If  a  mit,  oi  piece  of  while  paper,  be  thrown  nver  a  ties  at  nighi, 
linmirtd  in  ibc  morning,  if  there  has  been  a  bltghl,  there  will  he 
bbck  spots,  like  the  point  of  a  pin,  vitible  when  viewed.  Thc]r 
Ilfclcis;  but  if  the  fun  ihinc,  by  tweWe  o'clock  ihey  will  be  in 
in.  Q)' iicxi  morninf;,  ilicy  will  be  gone  from  the  mai,  and  ibciif 
01  till  then,  they  ^oinio  the  Icavci  of  the  iroi,  where  they  hrm 
,  and  do  the  mischief.  It  happens  very  unfortunately,  that  these  !n- 
iic  moie  fond  of  apple-trees  than  any  other  food.  In  two  or  three 
after  the  Llii^hi  has  infefled  an  orchard,  the  icavcj  of  the  tree*  will 
.rlcd.  If  wiih  a  powctful  micioicope  the  inside  be  examined,  there  ~ 
be  a  thousand  small  iniefls  seen:  theit  will  leize  upoti  tlic  balf- 
:d  emiryo,  atid  destroy  it  in  the  midst  of  it*  ftcdlng  leavci. 


woutidc;'  by  the  Intett,  iliele.if  cnrli  from  an  Impulse  similar  to 
kvli'icli  a  m.in  ispiomptudioptil  hlili)n<l  lu  hi)  face  vlien  a  lly  nilns* 
c.  When  ilie  hcst  of  little  verioin  begin  to  wcund  and  devour  iu 
tide,  the  point  of  the  leaf  bendi  with  sympathy  to  tl.e  wcur.dcd  pan  ; 
lot  relieve  it.  In  a  few  days  the  little  Insefls  acquire  so  much 
■t:ntTtIi  as  to  be  able  lo  f. y  cff,  and  then  the  leaf  rears  iiielf.  If  (he  blow 
:  on  ihe  tree,  nor  the  fruit  formed,  when  these  vermin  arrive,  they  do 
icliief  i  for  they  lurk  into  holci,  anii  the  blow  le^f  escapes  (hem,  at- 
I  is  not  ni:ire  infeded  with  them  than  any  other  leaf  j  but  if  the  youit( 
■ptchejust  formed,  and  not  of  sufKcicjit  tticngtii  to  reptl  (heir  attack,  it  It 
Itiuc:!  il^fuodtliey  want,  th^lit  b^itia  immediate  Mcri£ce  lotbcirA- 
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TTicse  are  a  few  of  the  points  in  which  men  of  large  • 
pradlicc  and  much  experience  JifFcr  in  rcspciSl  to  the  sicua* 
tion  of  an  orchard.    There  is  another  circumstance  in  wliich  • 
one  would  expect  them  to  agree,  that  is,  the  distance  at 
which  trees  ouglit  to  I>c  planted,  in  order  to  insure  a  crop  of 
apples,  wiihouc  paying  any  regard  to  the  injury  which  they 
Alight  do  to  the  herbage  ;  but   here  also  a   great  variety  of 
opinion  prevails.  In  the  arable  fields  the  ticcs  arc  soniciiuies 
twenty* five  yards  separate  from  each   other;   in  close  or-i 
chards,  sometimes  not  above  eight  yards.     The  medium  of 
the  fields  may  be  stated  at  twenty-two  yards;  that  of  or^ 
chards  at  eleven  yards..    Hence  an  acre  of  field  ground  will  . 
contain  ten  apple-trees  only ;   an   acre  of  orchard  ground  t 
forty.  Theory  would  not  hesitate  long  about  the  decision  of 
the  point:  the  ten  trees  on  an  acre  having  four  times  the  ex« 
tent  of  pasture  for  root  and  top,  that  the  forty  trees  on  an 
acre  have,  would  readily  be  pronounced   the  most  healthy 
and  vigorous  trees,  and  of  course  tlie  most  likely  to  bear 
fruit.  This  dc<5lrine,  it  is  true,  has  its  friends,  who  bring  both 
fa£ls  and  arguments  in  support  of  it :  but  there  arc  others 
who  oppose  it  most  strenuously,  and   maintain  that  close 
planted  orchards  are  by  far  the  most  certain,  and  the  most 
productive.     In  support  of  this  hypothesis  they  maintain, 
that  the  old  fruits  were   all  planted  in  close  orcliards ;  and 
that  when  trees  are  close  planted,  they  shelter  and  protect 
each  other. 

This  striking  variation,  in  the  opinion  of  men  of  expe- 
rience and  observation,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  studied 
the  subject,  and  to  be  well  acquainted  with  it  in  all  its  pans, 
exhibit,  in  a  most  stoking  point  of  view,  the  danger  of  in- 
dulging theoretical  speculation ;  or,  in  our  humble  attempts 
to  trace  out  the  means  by  which  nature  accomplishes  her 
ends,  to  lay  the  smallest  dependence  on  any  thing  except  ab- 
solute and  well-established  fa£ts.  From  the  unpleasant  sensa- 
tions inseparable  from  a  state  of  doubt  and  suspence,  die 
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mind  feels  itself,  however,  Considerably  relieved  by  the  r 
comfortable  recolletftion,  that  this  variation  of  opinion  in-  - 
contcstably  proves  that  fi  uit  trees  will  bear  in  aJJ  sityations  • 
and  aspe<!is  within  the  dlstrift  under  review.  All  aspe&s  • 
have  thciryi^j,  as  well  as  thcir.yr/VWx,  who  arc  obliged  to  » 
acknowledge  that  trees  there  do  bear,  only  not  so  well  as  in  « 
the  favourite  aspc£^  to  which  their  rcspedlive  advocates  give  . 
the  preference. 

It  is  agreed  upon  all  hands,  however,  that  the  spring 
frosts,  and  May  blights,  do  mischief  to  the  fruit,  and  are  : 
perhaps  die  only  cause  why  there  is  not  a  crop  of  apples  • 
and  pears  every  year  as  regularly  as  there  is  a  crop  of  com.  . 
The  blight  spreads  terrors  much  more  tremendous,  than  those  . 
exa6ted  by  theyr^x^  which,  if  it  does  not  come  on  suddenly 
while  the  blow  on  the  trees  is  moist,  does  no  harm.     It 
seems  pretty  generally  agreed  also,  that  the  critical  period 
of  time  at  which  tire  fruit  is  accessible  to  the  devastation  . 
of  the  blight  is  but  of  short  duration.     If  one  might  venture  : 
to  hazard  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  an  opinion  upon  so  in-- 
tricate  a  subjeft,  it  would  be,  a  recommendation  to  watch  i 
with  much  attention  the  operation  of  nature  in  this  busi« 
ness  :  for  a  single  fadl  from  her  volume,  properly  authenti- 
cated, is  preferable  to  all  that  we  can  learn  from  the  united 
wisdom  of  philosophical  speculation. .  It  is  well  known,  that  . 
nature  has  endued  some  apple  trees,  such  as  the  redstrcak,  , 
foxwlielp,  early  marlet,  junetnn,  &c.   with  the  power  of  . 
maturing  their  fruits  earlier  in  the  season  than  otliers,  as  the  • 
hagly  crab,  goUlcn-pippin,  golden  rozct,  brcfling,  ice.     It 
would  seem,  at  least,  probable,  that  there  could  not  be  any  . 
danger  in  our  taking  a  hint  from  the  operations  of  nature 
in  this  instance,  so  far  as  to  lend  her  all  the  assistance  we 
can,  in  her  apparent  endeavours  to  obtain  those  ^nds  whicli 
she    seems  to  have  in  view.     Wc  know  that   a  south- 
easterly aspe£k,  and  a  light  sandy  soil  (moderately  so)  will 
assist  the  early  fruits  to  get  fisister  forward  (perhaps  out  of 

danger's 
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danger's  way)  than  they  could  do  in  any  other  soil  or  as« 
pe£^.  We  know  equally  well,  that  planting  trees  on  a  flat, 
or  a  northerly  aspe£^;  and  on  a  stong  clayey  soil,  will 
keep  the  fiuit  back,  perhaps  till  the  enemy  has  passed,  and 
longer  than  if  they  had  been  planted  in  any  other  soil  or 
aspCfSi. 

If  this  conjedlure  has  any  foundation  in  nature,  then  all 
early  fruit  trees  should  be  planted  in  a  southern,  and  all  late 
trees  in  a  northern  aspe£l. 

^V'hcn  the  land  of  a  farm  admits  of  it,  there  is  one  certain 
advantage  attending  having  one  orchard  in  a  soutliern  and 
another  in  a  northern  aspc£t,  that  it  gives  a  double  chance 
that  one  of  them  may  escape  the  blight :  because,  even  the 
same  kind  of  trees  will  be  some  weeks  more  forward  on  the 
southern  than  the  northern  side  of  the  hill. 

The  degree  of  elevation  should  determine,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  distance  at  which  trees  ought  to  be  planted  from 
each  other.  If  the  situation  be  high,  they  ought  to  be 
planted  thick,  about  eleven  or  twelve  yards  distant ;  because 
^hey  shelter  and  protect  each  other  by  being  thus  close.  If 
the  situation  be  a  low  flat,  double  that  distance  will  in  the 
general  run  be  found  to  answer  best. 

Soil  of  Apple-Tra  Orchards.  The  apples,  like  different 
kinds  of  grain,  aflFe£t,  some  a  light  sandy,  and  others  a  strong 
stiff  clay.  It  is  a  fa£t  well  ascertained,  that  cuttings  from 
the  same  tree,  grafted  upon  similar  stocks,  and  planted  in 
different  soils,  will  produce  diflferent  cider.  It  is  also  found, 
that  the  early  fruits  obtain  their  greatest  perfecStion  in  a 
sandy  soil;  and  that  the  late  fruits  succeed  best  when 
planted  in  a  strong  clay.  « Some « of  the  .most  valuable 
•apples,  such  as  the.  stive,  hagly  crab,  and  golden  pippin,  are 
said,  to  be  fond  of.. a  light  sandy, soil.  The  best  orchards, 
'however,,  are  on  a  strong*  clayey  soil.  It  seems  to  be  ad- 
/jaitted^  that  4he  cider  from  Xitc^  in  clay»  is  stronger  in  the 
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bod/,  and  will  keep  better  than  cider  made  from  trees  thaf 
are  on  a  sandy  soil. 

Pears  are  not  so  delicate  as  apples,  for  they  will  thrive 
and  produce  in  almost  every  soil.  They  are  subjcdt,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  havock  oixhcfroit  and  the  blight^  but  not 
so  much  as  the  apple  ;  since  in  a  southern  aspcft  the  apples 
have  failed,  whilst  the  pears  have  borne  good  crops.  The 
fa(ft  seems  to  be,  that  the  inse£ks  tliat  do  so  much  mischief 
under  the  name  of  blights  are  not  so  fond  of  the  young 
pear  as  they  are  of  the  young  apple.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  if  the  chincey  pear  is  early,  it  runs  a  great  risque ;  but 
that  if  it  is  late  in  blowing,  it  never  fails  of  a  crop :  one 
•  farmer  has  had  two  years  fail  only,  in  thirteen  years.  The 
laughland  pear,  if  it  blows,  it  is  said,  never  fails  of  bringing 
a  crop.  Hence  it  would  seem,  that  the  frost  must  be  the 
only  enemy  of  this  fruit ;  since  without  it  blows,  there  can- 
not be  any  fruit  formed  in  embryo,  for  the  blight  to  destroy. 

Although  all  pears  are  only  artiticial  productions  from 
firi4S  communis f  or  the  common  wild  pear,  yet  there  are 
some  that,  as  an  orchard  fruit,  stands  in  much  higher  es* 
timation  than  others,  and  whose  fruit  brings  a  much  higlier 
price. 

The  squash  is  the  most  renowned  of  the  whole  tribe  of 

pean^.     The  oldfield,  borland,  red  pear,  and  sack^  are  also 

.   in  great  estimation.   It  is  rather  surprising,  since  pears  agree 

so  well  with  any  soil,  that  more  are  not  planted  ;  but  cider, 

it  seems,  is  the  fashionable  liquor  of  tlic  district. 

ManufaSiuring  of  Cider.  Nature  having  performed  her 
part  of  the  process,  in  bringing  the  fruit  to  maturity  on  the 
boughs  of  the  trees,  consigns  to  man  the  direftion  of  the 
.  further  operation  of  manufadiuring  it  irto  cider,  for  his 
own  use ;  and  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  he  proves 
but  a  very  indifferent  agent  for  himself. 

UtimiU. 
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*  UtfTtsUs.    The  mill-house  is  generally  at  the  end  of  an 
.  old  building,  but  sometimes  an  open  shed.     The  dimensions 
should  be  twenty-two  by  twenty-se^'cn  kcij  but  most  are 
smaller.     The  mill  consists  of  a  stone  like  a  milUsrone, 
(runner)  set  on  its  edge,  with  an  axle  through  the  center, 
and  fixed  to  a  post  ere£led  per;)endicularly  in   the  middle  of 
the  mill-house,  round  which  the  stone  moves,  drawn  by  a 
^  horse,  at  the  distance  of  about  five  feet,  in  a  stone  troughf 
provincially  the  chase.    The  apples  or  pears  arc  tbrowa 
.  into  the  chase,  and  the  horse  moving  round  in  a  circle, 
*  drawing  the  stone  on  its  edge  after  him,  over  the  fruit  in 
the  trough,  until  it  is  reduced  into  a  kind  of  paste,  provin- 
cially fnust\  a  boy  or  a   girl,    driving  the  horse  round, 

-  and  with  a  little  wooden  spade,  gathering  the  must  tbat  had 

-  been  squeezed  to  tlie  side  by  the  pressure  of  the  stone  under 
it,  the  next  round,  until  die  fruit  be  ground  into  a  proper 

<:  consistency.  I'he  must  is  then  taken  out  of  die  chase,  and 
worked  up  in  a  hair  cloth,  and  put  into  a  screw  press  ad- 
joining, in  different  layers,  until  die  press  be  full,  and  then 
it  is  squeezed  by  the  assistance  of  a  strong  lever,  in  die 
press,  the  juice  falling  into  a  vessel  placed  under  the  press  for 
that  purpose ;  from  dience  the  cider  is  carried  in  pails  to 
the  hogsheads,  and  there  left  for  fermentation. 

The  extreme  simplicity  of  the  mill  and  press  renders  them 
peculiarly  well  adapted  to  be  put  into  the  rough  careless  Iiands 
destined  to  use    diem.      But    when    the    period    arrives 

m 

when  the  manufa^uring  of  cider,  like  the  distillery  or 
brewing,  shall  form  a  profession  by  itself,  it  will  dien  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  sciendfic  men,  and  machines  very  dif- 
ferent in  power  at  least,  if  not  in  principle,  from  t:iose  now 
in  use,  will:  be  adopted.  Men  of  large  concerns  are  obliged 
to  leave  the  making  of  cider  to  their  common  servants ;  and 
it  may*  reasonaUy  be  conjeAured,  that  their  orders  are  not 
^wayf  pun&ually  obeyed. 

X  Many 
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Many  fanners  consider  cJdcr-makingas  an  intrusion  upon  ' 
operations  of  greater  importance,  and  often  wish  thcxie 
had  not  been  an  apple-tree  in  the  county.  While  tlic  most 
part  of  the  cider  is  nianufadtured  by  men  in  this  humour,  ^ 
it  is  not  to  be  cxpcdcd,  that  even  the  smallest  improvement 
will  be  adopted  in  the  machines  us-td.  It  will  not,  there- 
fore,  anwcr  any  real  use  to  point  out  tlicir  impcrfc6Uoas.  f 

[Her.]  K  The 


*  The  follow  in;;  conversation,  which  passed  the  other  day,  will  shew 
vihm  reception  any  person  would  meet  with«  who  would  propose  aa 
amendment  in  the  cidrr  mill : 

**  Master,  what  horse  slull  I  lake  to  drive  cider  mill  ?" 

<'  D a  the  cider  and  the  mill  too ;  you  waste  one-half  ofy our  time 

in  making  cider,  and  the  other  half  in  drinking  it.  I  wish  there  wu 
not  one  apple  in  the  county  •  You  all  think  of  cider,  no  matter  what  comes 
of  plough.*' 

+  There  was  a  most  glaring  absurdity  in  the  common  press  of  this  dis« 
iuSi,  that  is  now  pcrfc6l1y  removed  by  that  judicious  philosopher  ftnd 
in/^cnioiis  mechanic,  Mr.  Appcrlcy,  of  Wiihington. 

The  (joii;^h  in  which  the  apples  were  pressed,  was  always  left  rough, 
with  a  number  of  cavities  in  the  stone  of  which  it  wai  made.  By 
this  means  the  kernel,  which,  it  was  admitted,  gave  a  fine  flavour  to 
ihc  rider,  escaped  whole,  and  was  left  in  the  must.  The  reason  as- 
signed for  this  dcfe£l  was,  that  if  smooth,  the  stone  would  slide  along  the 
trough,  and  not  turn  on  the  axle-tree.  This  is  now  clTc£^ually  removed 
by  making;,  on  the  inside  of  the  chase,  a  row  of  cogs,  like  those  on  the 
•inner  wheel  of  a  common  corn*mill,  with  a  corresponding  number  made 
on  the  axle-tree  on  which  the  stone  moves :  these,  by  falling  regularly 
into  er.ch/jiher,  pi  event  the  stone  from  sliding;  and  by  making  the  stone 
and  ilic  bottom  of  the  trough,  in  which  it  moves  on  its  edge,  quite 
smooth,  the  kernels  are  all  bruised,  and  the  cidrr  enriched  by  their  juices; 

Another  imj)edimcnt  is  also  removed  from  the  cider-press  by  the  same 
gentleman  :  the  horse  pulling  the  end  of  the  uxUMrce,  pressed  half  his 
Gtrcngth  agaim.t  the  center  to  which  it  was  fixed,  as  he  did  not  move 
cit  right  angles,  but  on  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees. 

Mr.  Appcr.ey  has  added  a  piece  of  wood  cf  about  three  feet  to  the 
end  of  I  he  axlc*tree,  proje£\ing  towards  the  horse.  By  this  means,  fixing 
the  horse  to  tiis  point,  he  draws  nearly  at  right  angles  to  theccntcr  of  the 
power  which  he  has  to  overcome. 
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The  Herefordshire  farmers  have  so  much  business  between 
com,  cider,  hop,  and  fattening  cattle,  on  their  hands^  thac  a 
part  must  be,  and  always  is  neglcAed.  In  a  fruit  year,. 
**  people  must  begin  early,  otherwise  they  would  never  get 
through  the  work  :**  hence  men  are  sent  with  "  poltiag- 
luggs'*  to  knock  the  apples  ofF  the  trees  before  they  are  ripe. 
By  this  means  the  cider  is  reduced  more  than  one-half. 
in  the  value ;  or  rather,  what  might  have  been  sent  to 
market  to  advantage,  is  given  away  as  family  drink. 

Stocks^  for  grafting  upon,  arc  raised  here  by  sowing,  in 
November  or  February,  the  must  or  residntun  of  apples  or 
crabs,  after  the  cider  or  vinegar  has  been  squeezed  out  of 
the  fruit  in  the  milL  Some  sow  the  must  in  drills,  others  in 
the  broad-cast  way,  on  a  bed  of  higlily^cultivated  mould,  In 
the  garden,  which  is  to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  by  hand; 

This  method,  however,  is  not  only  reprehensible,  but  a 
satire  upon  common  sense ;  for  the  largest  and  most  healthy 
Iccrncls  arc  bruised  under  tlic  stone,  and  the  smaller  dwarfs 
that  escape  through  the  imperfe^ions  of  the  mill,  only  pro- 
duce plants.  To  pick  a  few  apples  from  the  tree,  whose 
fruit  Is  intended'  to  be  propagated,  and  take  the  most  sound 
and  healthy  kernels  out  of  them  before  the  fruit  is  bruised  ia 
the  mill,  would  surely  be  attended  with  very  little  trouble  ; 
yet  the  tiling  is  not  done. 

To  rear  stocks  from  the  apple-kernel,  for  the  propnj;a- 
tion  of  cider  fruit,  is  highly  blameable,  because  the  apple- 
tree  is  not  tlie  child  of  nature,  but  the  mere  creature  of  art  ;* 

and 


*  Take  a  cutting  from  the  wild  crab,  and  graft  it  on  a  black  thorn 
stock :  from  the  olTspring  take  a  cutting,  graft  it  on  a  white  thorn  stock : 
irom  the  tree  thu»  produced,  take  a  cutting,  and  graft  it  on  a  wild  crab 
stock,  and  this  uce  will  produce  apples*  hy  a  number  of  repetitions  of 
this  operation,  have  all  the  vanctics  of  apples  been  originally  produced^ 
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and  therefore  subject  to  a  more  premature  dissolution,  as 
ivell  as  diseases  and  infirmities  from  ^hich  the  crab,  its  na- 
tural parent,  is  exempted. 

The  reason  assigned  for  grafting  on  the  apple-stock  is, 
that  the  tree  will  bear  fruit  three  or  four  years  sooner  than 
that  on  the  crab-stock.  But  when  it  is  considered,  that  the 
crab-stock  will  support  the  tree  for  twenty  or  thirty  years 
longer  than  the  apple-stock,  that  it,  in  some  degree,  pro- 
tcs5ls  it  from  the  havock  of  the  moss,  and  the  still  more  fatal 

m 

operation  of  the  canker,  and  that  the  expence  of '  protcdling 
tlic  tree,  on  the  apple-stock,  during  its  infancy,  is  greater 
than  that  on  the  crab,  because  it  is  much  loni2:ei  before  it  ar- 
rives  at  maturity,  it  seems  to  be  worthy  ilic  attention  of  the 
land -owners  to  inquire  how  far  it  would  be  proper  to  restrift 
their  tenantry  from  planting  their  orchard  trees  on  apple- 
stocks  ;  for  when  the  navigable  canals,  now  began  in  this 
county,  are  finished,  a  very  considerable  advance  in  the 
price  of  cider  may  reasonably  be  expelled ;  since,  by  that 
means,  die  owner  will  be  enabled  ty  send  it  to  distant  dis- 
ti  i  As,  from  whom  die  expence  of  land-carriage,  at  present, 
excludes  it. 

At  die  end  of  two  years  the  seedlings  arc  planted  ort  in 
llie  nursery  in  rows,  three  feet  distant,  and  two  feet  from 
each  other  in  die  rows.  The  plants  are  trimmed  twice  a 
year,  while  in  die  nursery.  When  they  are  about  half  an 
inch  diameter,  they  are  cut  about  a  foot  above  the  surface  of 
]the  ground,  and  "  saddle-grafted'*  with  a  shoot,  of  the  pre- 
ceding year's  gro%vth,  from  the  tree  whose  fruit  is  intended 
to  be  propagated.  These  grafts  should  be  taken  from  heal- 
thy middle-aged  trees ;  for  if  the  graft  be  from  an  old  tree, 
it  will  bear  fruit  a  year  sooner,  and  make  the  best  flavoured 
cider  -,  but  the  graft  from  the  young  tree  will  condnue  to 
bear  for  a  longer  time,  carry  larger  fruit,  and  prove  the 
most  healthy  tree.  Men  of  long  experience  make  it  a  point  to 
follow  the  middle  course.  The  great  quantity  of  moss  that  op- 
presses the  trees  may  perhaps  be  in  some  degree  occasioned 
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by  grafts  from  old  trees.  The  stakes,  In  place  of  being  cut 
as  they  are,  a  foot  or  two  above  the  ground,  should  be  cut 
almost  close  to  the  surface. 

When  the  trees  begin  to  bear  fruit  they  are  planted  in  the 
orchard ;  but  in  general  too  deep  in  the  ground.     If  the  tree 
can  be  got  to  stand  the  violence  of  the  wind,  ic  cannot  be 
planted  too  near  the  surface.     For  nature,  in  performing  the  • 
operation,  places  the  seed  of  all  plsnts  on  the  surface.  Those 
who  would  submit  to  the  trouble  would  find  their  advantage 
in  planting  the  tree  from  four  to  six  inches  ^«/^  Below  iho 
surface,  and  bring  fresh  mould  to  raise  a  heap  round  ilic 
plantn  two  feet  high,  which,  when  the  roots  had  acquired 
strcngtli,  might  be  spread  on  the  land  for  manure. 

The  general  method  of  prodling  young  trees,  is  tc»  plant 
them  in  hop  grounds ;  and  by  the  time  they  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  danger,  the  land  is  turned  into  arable  or  pasture, 
and  other  land  is  dressed  for  hops. 

Wh.n  planted  in  pasture  land,  stakes  and  thorn  bushes 
'  are  placed  round  the  young  trees,  to  protect  them  from  the 
cattle.  * 

When  the  trees  are  unkindly  **  hide^bound,"  they  arc 
«*  scored,**  by  cutting  the  bark  wirji  the  point  of  a  knife, 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  tlie  stem* 

All  the  diseases  to  which  apple-trees,  in  this  district,  arc 
liable,  are  occasioned  by  the  badness  of  the  soil,  the  stock,  or 
the  hereditary  infirmities  of  the  tree  from  which  the  graft 
bad  been  taken,  and  their  being  planted  too  deep  in  the  soil. 
These  arc  calamities  which  no  ingenuity  can  remove  after, 
tlie  tree  has  arrived  at  maturity;  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
carefully  guarded  against  at  the  proper  time. 

77;r 


*  I  met  one  gentleman  who  annually  paints  his  young  trees  with  hu* 
man  ordure,  which  has  afforded  them  the  wi^hcdJbr  protc£lion;  for  no> 
animal  will  touch  them« 
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77u  Mess  is  sometimes  cured  by  draining  the  knd  ;  some^ 
times  by  digging  round  tlic  tree  in  winter,  and  bringing  frcbh 
mould  from  tlie  bottom  of  ponds,  roads,  or  old  walls,  pre* 
viously  prepared  by  pulvcrizjition,  andp  lacing  it  round  the 
roots  of  the  tree,  before  the  earth  be  thrown  back. 

ni  Pruning  of  the  Trees  is  too  little  attended  to  here. 
The  redundancy  of  wood  is  very  prejudicial ;  the  tops  being 
so  close  that  scarce  a  bird  can  find,  its  way  through  the 
boughs.  Were  one  third  of  the  branches  cut  ofF,  the  tree 
would  acquire  additional  vigour,  and 'be  enabled  to  bear 
more  regular  crops. 

The  Miseltofy  a  plant  of  the  parasite  kind,  commits 
great  havcck  upon  tlie  applc-trecs  of  this  dlstricSl.  It 
may  be  termed  a  vegetable  drone,  since  it  docs  not  spread 
its  roots  in  the  ground  to  search  for  its  food,  but  subsists 
upon  the  industry  of  other  plants* 

In  travelling  along  this  county,  when  the  trees  arc- 
stripped  of  their  leaves  in  winter,  an  obje<Sl  of  peculiar  re-, 
jproach  to  the  inhabitants  prc.';ents  itself.  Scarce  an  apple-tree 
is  to  be  seen  that  is  not  pining  under  diseases,  and  bending 
under  infirmities,  before  the  period  of  its  natural  dissolution, 
in  consequence  of  devastation  committed  upon  it  by  this 
obnoxious  vegetable  vermin. 

The  destruction  which  the  miseltoc  does  to  the  trees,  is- 
so  universally  admitted,  and  :he  removal  of  it,  by  cuXiing  oiF 
the  branch  on  which  it  grows,  is  so  easy,  that  I  did  imagine 
tliat  some  fragments  of  the  Druidlcal  superstition  still  re- 
main in  this  districfl,  and  that  the  people  were  thereby  de- 
terred from  destroying  this  pest  to  the  orchards.  For,  since 
a  labourer  could  clean  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  trees  in  one  day^ 
I  could  scarcely  believe,  thc.t,  to  save  a  shilling,  any  man 
of  common  sense  could  see  his  trees  lingering  under  disease, 
and  suiFcr  an  annual  loss  of  some  hogslicads  of  cider.    Upon 

repeated 
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•repeated  inquiries,  however,  I  found  that  no  other  cause 

.than  laziness  was  assigned  for  rhe  destrudtion  of  the  orch* 

ard.      **  Cannot    do  every  thing  at  once,'*    was  all  die 

answer  I  could  get  to  my  repeated  remonstrances  on  this 

subjed.     At  the  side  of  the  River  Wye,  I  found  one  small 

orchard  quite  clean  from  miseltoe.     Imagining  that  there 

was  something  in   the  soil  or  aspe£i  that   might  be  the 

cause  of  this,  I  waited  on  the  occupier,  and  asked  how  hrs 

orchard  came  to  be  so  clean,  whilst  all  his  neiglibours'  ^verc 

covered  with  miseltoe?     He  said,  **  Wc  nave  a  Mnall  crch- 

.ard  and  a  large  family,  so  must  make  the  most  of  it.    I 

pulled  off  all  the  miseltoe  some  years  back,  and  we  never 

hod  any  more  of  it ;  and  you  cannot  believe  how  wdl  our 

•trees  have'been  since.*' 

**  Cannot  you  prevail  upon  your  neighbours  to  do  the 
same  ?'* 

*^  It  is  in  vain  talking.  Sir ;  they  have  large  plantations, 
so  have  plenty  of  apples,  and  plenty  of  misletoe  also.'"  * 

Some  small  forfeiture,  to  be  applied  towards  the  reparation 
.  of  the  parochial  road,  inflided  on  the  owners  of  apple-trees, 
who  suffer  them  to  nourish  miseltoe,  might  in  iliis  distrid 
J>e  attended  with  beneficial  consequences. 

/fi/i— form  a  very  considerable    article   in  the  rural 
•economy  of  tlic  county  of  Hereford,  and  seems  to  be  of 

all 


*  PUny  relates,  that  the  birds  eat  the  berries  j  and  that-passtni;  through  their 
bodies  they  drop  them  in  their  dung  on  the  boughs  of  the  trec/i;  and  that  thU 
•operation  is  requisite  before  the  miseltoe  can  propagate  its  species.  This  fable 
of  Pliny  has  been  laid  hold  of  as  a  pretext  for  indolence  t  fcrwhat  is  the  use 
c(  pulling  oiT  the  miicltoai  »inwc  the  birds  will  bnng  more  there  jicxt  year? 
Du  Hamel,  however,  has  clearly  proved,  that  the  miselioe,  like  other  plants, 
is  raised  immediately  from  the  seed  as  it  falls  from  the  plant ;  since  he  made 
teveral  experiments,  by  putting  the  berri»  below  the  bark  of  di^crent  trees, 
^  of  which  grew,  except  that  on  the  fig-tree,  which  refused  to  nourish  it. 
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all  others  the  farmer's  peculiar  favourite.  Time  was,  how-  • 
ever,  when  the  case  was  otherwise.  Upon  the  first  in- 
troduction of  hop  into  this  latitude,  it  met  with  a  most  un- 
welcome reception  ;  for  a  petition  was  presented  against  it 
to  parliament,  in  the  year  1528,  in  which  it  is  stigmatised  as 
a  most  pernicious  and  wicked  weed  ;  and  the  national  ven- 
geance was  requested  to  be  hurled  at  the  heads  of  those  who 
should  propagate  it  on  their  lands.  The  wicked  weed, 
however,  did  not  remain  long  in  disgrace;  for  in  1552  ic 
is  mentioned  with  some  respe£^,  and  in  1603  was  finally 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  legislature. .  A  pc« 
nalty  is  infiidled  on  those  who  shall  be  found  to  adulterate 
hops,  with  a  view  to  add  to  the  weight ;  so  rapidly  had  the 
wicked  weed  ingratiated  itself  into  the  good  graces  of  our 
ancestors. 

It  is  generally,  I  believe,  admitted,  that  the  best  aspefl  for  * 
a  hop-yard  is  a  south-cast  one.     Men  of  long  experience . 
wish  to  have  a  border  of  some  plantation  or  other  to  the 
west ;  and  when  that  cannot  be  had,  they  suffer  the  hedges 
la  that  point  to  grow   as  thick  and  high  as  they  can  get 
them.     The  time  of  picking  hops  is,  in  general,  about  the 
autumnal  equinox  ;  and  the  wind  being  then,  mostly,  from 
tfiat  quarter,  shelter  is  found  to  be  of  advantage.     Others  of 
equal  experience  and  knowledge,  however,  have  hop  plan- 
tations on  flat  land  ;   and  towards  other  points  of  the  com* 
pass,  on  side  lands.    It  is  admitted,  in  general,  that  in  a  good 
year  the  aspc£l  is  of  no  importance  ;  but  that  in  a  bad  year, 
some  situations  are  found  to  bear  a  crop,  while  others  have 
failed. . 

If  it  be  a  wet  summer,  it  isfound  that  hops  do  not  grow  • 
so  well  upon  a  clay,  as  upon  a  sandy  toil.  The  reverse  is  . 
also  said  to  hold  true,  of  the  sandy  soil. 

Rearing  Hops.  The  land  preferred  by  tlic  planter,  in  this  , 
distriCi:,  to  be  converted  into  hop  ground,  is  meadow  or  old 

pasture. 
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•yasiurc,  when  it  can  be  had  ;  but  any  land  that  has  lain  for 
years  in  grass  he  prefers  to  i:iilage.  The  land  is  ploughed  from 
the  middle  of  November  to  Christmas,  by  skimming  over 
the  ground  with  a  thin  furrow,  in  order  to  bury  the  sward. 
The  plough  goes  immediately  along  tlie  former  furrow, 
and  raises  a  second  deep  furrow,  wliicli  is  thrown  on  the 
•  top  of  the  first,  raising  thereby  a  pale  of  the  depth  of  six  or. 
eight  inches. 

The  sward  tlius  buried,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  air, 
begins  to  rot,  and  causes  a  dcgr:c  of  icrmcncation  in  the  sub- 
soil ;  and  the  top  mould,  by  being  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  at  mosphere  for  the  space  of  two  months,  becomes,  in 
some  degree,  pulverized,  and  after  cross  harrowing,  is  then 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  young  sets. 

The  sets  consist  of  cuttings,  taken  from  the  old  stocks,  of 
the  length  of  four  inches.  To  each  set  it  is  requisite  to  have 
two  or  three  joints,  riom  one  of  these  joints  there  is  a  moral 
certainty  of  having  shoots.  Three  or  four  sets  are  planted 
on  each  hill. 

There  arc  two  modes  of  planting.  The  one  by  digging 
a  square  hole  six  inches  wide,  and  as  deep  as  tlie  plough 
went.  This  hole  is  afterwards  filled  up  with  some  of  the 
hncst  mould  by  a  spade ;  and  then  pressed  togcth.er,  by  two 
or  three  strokes  with  a  round  rammer,  nearly  of  the  si/.e  of 
tlie  hole,  as  close  as  possible. 

In  the  mould  thus  pressed,  holes  arc  made  with  a  wooden 
pin,  of  the  same  depth,  and  a  little  wider  than  the  sets,  in 
which  tliey  arc  pl.uucd.  The  tops  of  ilic  sets  are  then  co- 
vered with  a  little  tine  mould,  rubbed  between  the  hands,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  hard  clods  from  hindering  the  vege- 
tation of  the  young  shoots. 

The  Oihcr  method  of  planting  is  less  expensive,  and  is  said 

.  to  be  attended  with  equal  success.     Tlxis  consists  in  making 

an  impression  with  the  rammer,  after  tlic  land  is  haiTowed 

in  the  spot  where  the  hills  are  to  be  made,  and  then  planting 

the  sets  within  the  circumference  of  this  impression,  without 

.     3  digging 
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dij.'Iging  any  holes.  Some  of  the  most  intelligent  planters 
u&c  this  last  method,  although  many  prefer  the  former.  If 
theory  might  presume  to  intrude  her  suggestions,  it  would 
seem  that  lands  of  different  degrees  of  stiffness  require  dif- 
fcient  management. 

1  he  distance  of  the  holes  should  be  varied  according  to 
the  richness  of  the  land,  since  the  richer  land  will  produce 
a  greater  quantity  of  bine  than  the  poorer ;  a  greater  dis- 
tance mu&t  he  left  for  the  free  circulation  of  the  air,  the 
wane  of  which  would  be  apt  to  render  the  crops  **  foul.** 
The  distance  between  the  center  of  the  holes  on  good  land 
should  he  six  feet  each  way  ;  that  on  the  poorer  land  from 
five  feet  to  five  feet  six  inches. 

When  the  hops  are  thus  planted,  the  land  must  be  kei>t 
perfedlly  clean  from  weeds  by  the  hand-hoe. 

The  manner  of  planting,  when  the  plough  is  to  be  used, 
is  different,  and  the  holes  are  made  at  a  greater  distance! 
from  each  other.  On  good  land,  the  distance  between  the 
rows  is  from  eight  to  nine  feet,  and  three  feet  in  the  rows ; 
that  on  inferior  is  from  six  to  seven  feet  between  the  rows, 
and  three  feet  in  the  rows- 

They  use  a  line,  or  chain,  with  marks  at  the  distance  at 
which  the  sets  are  to  be  planted  from  each  other.  A  man 
takes  a  parcel  of  sticks  of  the  length  of  two  feet  aiKl  an  half, 
he  sticks  one  firmly  in  the  ground  opposite  to  each  mark,  not 
perpendicular,  but  forming  an  angle  with  the^  ground  of 
about  sixty  degrees.  This  srick  is  to  receive  the  young 
shoots,  care  being  taken  to  diredl  them  to  it  on  their  first 
appearance  above  the  surface.  Time  of  planting  about  the 
beginning  of  April. 

The  first  hoeing  should  take  place  about  the  beginning  of 
June,  if  the  ground,  by  purgingor  throwing  up  weeds,  should 
not  require  it  to  be  done  sooner,  taking  care  to  weed  round 
the  young  stacks  with  tlie  hand,  in  order  to  guard  against 
the  hoes  injuring  the  young  shoots.  In  a  month  or 
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6ix  weeks,  another  hoeing  s'lould  take  place.  Al;out  Ari« 
chaehnas  the  mould  should  be  gathered  into  hills  round  each 
set  of  stacks ;  taking  care  to  leave  open  the  eye  of  the 
shoots,  by  leaving  a  cavity  of  the  form  of  a  tundish  on  the 
top  of  each  hill.  In  another  month  this  cavity  should  be 
filled  up  with  fresh  mould  by  the  spade.  The  space  bc« 
tween  the  base  of  the  hills  should  not  be  wider  than  the 
breadth  of  the  spade,  leaving  the  alleys  as  even  and  level  as 
potisible.     This  fmishes  the  operation  of  tlic  first  year. 

In  order  to  have  some  bcneHt  during  this  time,  potatoes  or 
turnips  are,  in  some  instances,  planted  in  the  alleys ;  but 
this  is  a  puny  piece  of  parsimony,  reprobated  by  all  good 
judges. 

The  business  of  the  second,  and  every  succeeding  year, 
commences  by  throwing  down  the  hills,  about  the  middle  of 
April,  with  the  hoc,  and  making  the  land  even.  The 
shoots  are  then  cut  off  level  with  tlie  surface,  witli  a 
crooked  knife.  The  top  of  each  bed  of  sets  is  then  covered 
with  a  small  quantity  of  fine  mould,  raised  in  a  pyramidical 
form,  in  order  to  point  out  where  the  stacks  are,  in  case  they 
should  not  all  spring  up  at  the  time  of  pulling,  which  is 
sometimes  the  case. 

When  the  shoots  make  their  appearance  above  the 
ground,  the  poles  are  put  up  in  holes  made  to  receive 
them,  with  an  iron  bar.  When  the  bines  are  twelve 
inches  high,  they  are  tied  to  the  poles  wiLi  rushes,  but  not 
too  tight,  the  consequence  of  which  would  be  a  stoppage  in 
the  circulation  of  tlie  sap.  This  business  is  generally  per- 
formed by  women.  The  same  operation  is  repeated  until 
t'he  wires  are  above  the  reach  of  a  person  standing  on  the 
ground.  But  sometimes  the  wind  blows  the  top  of  the 
,bine  out  of  its  perpendicular  direction,  and  turns  the  point 
downwards  ;  in  that  case  a  ladder  with  a  stand  is  used  for 
anodier  tying. 

In  six  weeks  after^  the  ground  is  to  be  hoed  again;  and 

about 
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about  the  beginning  of  July  the  hills  arc  made.  A  hollow 
is  made  on  the  top  of  each  hill,  which  is  to  be  filled  up 
occasionally  with  fresh  mould ;  this  will  strengthen  and  in- 
vigorate the  plant,  until  tlic  commencement  of  the  picking 
season.* 

Poles  often  or  twelve  feet  long,  arc  used  die  second  year; 
afterwards  longer  ones  are  requisite. 

TChe  Farnham^white^  the  Kintish^grape^  and  R:d'Vinf^  rc- 
c|uirc  poles  of  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  feet;  but  for  most 
others,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  is  the  common  length. 

The  price  of  hop-poles,  from  ten  to  fifteen  shillings  a 
hundred,  in  the  wood.  If  stript  of  *the  bark,  they  will  last 
seven  or  eight  years ;  if  tliat  operation  is  negle£led,  the 
softer  wood  will  be  useless  in  three  years :  yet,  wonderful  as 
it  must  appear,  this  trifling  trouble  is  sometimes  dispensed 
with.  The  subsequent  operation,  probable  produce,  and 
profit,  I  puss  over,  as  forming  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
Honourable  Board,  which  is  to  discover  the  most  likely 
means  of  enabling  the  soil  to  bring foith  the  greatest  possible 
increase,  and  not  to  pry  into  the  amount  of  the  well  earned 
wages  of  honest  industry. 

Roads.  The  situation  of  the  high-ways  refle£k  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  disgrace  upon  the  notice  of  this  dlstriiSl. 
To  say  that  the  roads  are  bad  is,  in  fadl,  saying  nothing. 
They  are  bad  over  most  of  the  kingdom,  and  must  ever  con- 
tinue so  while  the  present  laws  respecting  them  are  sufibred 
to  continue  in  force ;  but  here  they  are  so  in  a  very  uncom- 
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^Thc  soil  of  a  hop-yard  should  be  clayey,  for  they  are  not  found  to  suc- 
ceed on  a  sandy  soil.  Tioo  much  moisture  subje£U  the  planu  to  the 
mould.  The  muck  should  be  fully  rotted,  and  oijxcd  \i\\h  earth  and 
lime  a  year  before  it  is  used.  They  should  have  a  litdc  of  this  manBrt 
«very  year^  not  much  at  a  time. 
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mon  degree ;  and  what  is  peculiarly  mortifying,  they  are, 
in  their  present  local  situation,  incapable  of  being  mado 
good,  although  they  may  be  mended. 

The  bye-roads  arc  mostly  sunk  many  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of.  the  adjoining  lands,  by  the  floods  having  earned 
away  the  soil  in  the  course  of  ages.  In  such  a  situation  no 
road  can  be  made  good,  nor  could  it  be  kept  so  if  it  were 
made,  because  it  is  always  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
floods.  Thisi  however,  is  a  misfortune,  which  the  pre- 
sent generation  could  not  avoid,  and  which  they  must  put 
vp  with  until  their  descendants  shall  become  more  sensible  || 

than  they  seem  to  be  of  the  advantage  of  level  roads.     When.  * 
that  period  shall  arrive,  no  cxpence  will,  perhaps,  he  consi*- 
dered  too  great  to  remove  an  evil,  which  nothing  but  h«nbit 
could  render  sufTerablc* 

The  turnpike  roads,  however,  stand  in  a  dillcrcnt  predi- 
cament from  the  parochial.  These  have  all  been  made  dur- 
ing the  present  century ;  and  the  direflion  in  which  iriany  of 
them  arc  laid  out  cxliibit^  marks  of  folly  and  bru]}idity  un- 
commonly striking;  or,  more  properly  speaking,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  malignant  degree  of  ingenuity  display- 
ed by  the  persons  (whoever  they  were)  thai  laid  out  tlie 
roads,  in  entailing  upon  posterity  so  provoking  an  evil  as 
fhat  of  unnecessary  hilly  roads.  This  county,  as  laid  out 
by  nature,  is  uncommonly  favourable  to  level  roadj.  'J'hc 
hills  and  swells  are  mostly  detached,  and  all  roads  might 
easily  have  a  sweep  round  their  base.  Ilie  thorough-fair  from 
Wales  to  London,  by  the  side  of  the  Wye,  as  well  as  the 
communication  between  its  own  rcspeclive  market  towns, 
might  have  been  so  laid  out,  that,  besides  being  shorter  than 
die  present  turnpikes  in  general,  there  would  not  have  been 
above  a  fall  of  one  foot  in  twenty.  Inhere  i%  scarce  any 
part  of  this  kingdom  in  which  the  roads  might  nor  have  been 
laid  out  so  as  CO  supersede  the  necessity  of  using  tiat  bailgc 
of  barbarity,  a  cbaia  to  tie  a  waggon  whccL    Hut  in  this 
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beautiful  champaign  country,  to  sec  it  dangling  at  the  side 
of  any  wheel  carriage,  exhibits  an  objc£l  of  peculiar  re- 
proach, and  must  be  considered  by  succeeding  generations  in 
the  same  light  that  we  do  the  remains  of  the  ancient  aque« 
du£ts  at  Rome. 

There  is  an  error  of  a  most  fatal  tendency  in  the  present 
laws  of  this  kingdom  respecting  turnpike  roads  ;  the  laying 
out  of  which  is  entrusted  to  the  owners  of  the  lands  through 
which  they  pass,  who  are  generally  the  Commissioners : 
hence  they  are  made  judges  in  their  own  cause.     When, 
therefore,  cheir  own  interest,   real  or  imaginary,  and  tho 
ridiculous  prejudices   of  their  tenants,  whispered  in  their - 
ears,  are  opposed  to  the  interest  of  the  public,  it  would  be-  • 
tray  an  ignorance  of  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  to  con-  - 
elude  that  the  balance  of  the  scale  would  not  bear  to  tiie-: 
usual  quarter. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  the  horrible  demon  of  discord, . 
that  destroys  the  peace  of  almost  every  neighbourhood  at : 
contested  elcClions,  sallies  forth  upon  these  occasions.     If  * 
the  great  man,  who  generally  takes  the  lead  in  laying  out' 
the  turnpike  road,  has  no  immediate  interest  himself,  he  has  > 
often  a  friend  to  oblige,  or  an  enemy  to  mortify,  by  sending 
the  road  up  hill,  to  save  the  land  of  the  one,  or  through  the 
'    middle  of  a  meadow,  to  hurt  the  other.   A  tippling-house  on  . 
the  top  of  a  hill,  or  a  favourite  piece  of  land  at  the  bottom, 
compels  ihc husbandman,  at  this  day,  in  many  parts  of  this*, 
kingdom,  to   keep  one-third  more  cattle  in  his  team,  than 
there  would  otherwise  have  been  occasion  for. 

In  the  course  of  pretty  long  experience,  I  have,  very- 
rarely,  seen  a  great  man  take  it  into  his  head  to  ruin  a  turn- 
pike road,  who  did  not  succeed,  in  the  face  not  only  of  rea- 
son, but  of  fadls  reducible  to  mathematical  demonstration.  . 
Pjlde,  more  than  interest,  often  influences  the  conducSt  on 
such  occasions.  A  majority  of  votes,  at  a  turnpike  meet- 
ing, keeps  up  the  spirit  of  die  partyi  and  serves  to  intimidate 
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^  the  enemy.  Tlie  same  party  spirit  is  sometimes  visible,  iii 
passing  the  road,  by  the  Commissioners  afrcr  it  has  been 
made.  If  the  contra&or  be  of  the  strong  pany,  three  or 
four  inches  of  gravel  will  do  in  plac  e  of  t^%*elvc9  to  which 
his  contrail  bound  him  ;  but  if  he  gave  hi:>  vote  with  the 
weak  party,  **  woe  be  to  him  !** 

Ihe  notoriety  of  these  fa£ts  is  unquestionable,  and  tlic 
evil  resulting  from  them  is  nov/  found  to  be  uo  insuircrablc, 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  they  are  making  the 
roads  a  second  time,  for  many  miles  in  a  stretch,  and  there- 
by loading  the  public  with  the  annual  paym<:at  of  the  in- 
terest of  double  the  sum  that  was  really  requisite,  had  the 
roads  been  laid  out  properly  at  first.  Whoevi:r  will  take  the 
trouble  of  adding  up  rhe  ditfcrcnt  sums  paid  by  the  public 
annually,  at  the  didTerent  turnpike  gates  in  thii^  island,  w  ill 
be  struck  with  the  Immensity  of  the  sum  total.  Every  mis* 
applic«ition  of  the  money  expended  in  making  the  turnpike 
roads,  through  ignorance,  or  worse  motivc-s,  becomes  an 
injury  to  that  public  who  are  bound  to  pay  the  interest  of  it; 
yet  it  some  how  most  uraccountably  liappeiis,  that  the  go* 
vemment  or  legislature  of  these  kingdoms  have  hitherto 
taken  no  more  notice  of  the  misapplication  of  dm  ponion  of 
the  public  property,  than  if  they  had  not  been  intciestcd  ta 
the  public  prosperity.  * 

These 
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*  This  CTil  alight  he  removed  by  an  ad  of  legisfadon,  empcmrcnnx 
l^oireniiiient  to  appoint  sonreyors,  with  salaries  modcraxeiy  cocpetcnc 
to  make  At  %ronh  the  attention  of  men  oi  character.  Twenty  might  be 
•ufficiem  over  the  whole  island.  That  no  hill,  iot  a  new  turnpike, 
should  he  received  by  the  House  of  Commons  imt:l  the  surveyor  of  the 
distrid  transmitted  .an  affidavit  to  the  House,  that  he  hid  marked  the  so^ 
tended  road.oo  thegrocnd;  and  that  it  was,  in  his  i^taon^  the  shorteU 
and  thelevellctt  that  could  he  laid  out  between  the  two  e^ds  of  the  dis« 
.InA  ihsoo^  which  the  load  poMcd.  Should  it  be  mide  to  appear  by 
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These  remarks  allude  to  the  kingdom  at  large,  and  not  to 
the  distri£t  under  review  in  any  exclusive  degree* 

I  cannot  see  any  probability  of  making  the  parochial 
roz  ds  in  this  county  even  tolerably  safe,  until  the  statute  la- 
bour be  entirely  abolished  ;  as  well  as  the  ridiculous  farce  of 
appointing  one  of  the  parishioners  annually  (at  no  salary) 
to  inforcc  from  his  relations,  friends,  and  neighbours,  a 
-  stridl  performance  of  a  duty  which  probably  he  never  dis- 
charged himself;  and  from  which,  by  shewing  lenity  to  his 
neighbours,  he  will  expe£i  to  be  excused  in  his  turn,  when 
they  shall  rcspe£iively  succeed  him  in  the  office  of  surveyor. 
But  admitting  the  surveyor  to  be  influenced  by  the  most 
earnest  desire  of  discharging  his  duty,  by  the  time  that  he 
knows  a  little  of  his  business,  and  the  best  method  of  mind- 
ing the  road,  Ins  year  is  out,  and  he  is  dismissed  from  his 
office,  which,  by  the  present  laws,  is  destined  to  be  eter- 
nally in  the  occupation  of  one  novist  after  anotlier.  The 
days  set  aside  for  the  performance  of  the  statute  labour  are, 
by  long  established  custom,  considered  as  allotcd  to  play  and 
merriment ;  and  the  man  wlio  can  continue  to  do  the  least 
work  with  his  master's  cattle,  thinks  he  does  him  a  kind- 
ness. 

There  Is  one  great  obstacle  to  the  making  of  strenuous 
exertions  to  put  the  roads  in  repair,  which  is,  that  the  land- 
holder on  which  it  falls,  has  often  but  a  temporary  interest 
in  the  parish.  If  his  lease  be  within  two  or  three  years  of 
expiring,  and  he  expects  another  person  to  bid  for  his  lands 
"  over  his  head,"  and  the  roads  in  the  parish  are  under  in- 
dictment, he  will  calculate  whether  it  would  not  be  easier 

for 
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sur^mr nt,  and  taking  the  elevations,  that  a  shorter  or  a  leveller  road 
might  have  been  made,  the  surveyor  should  be  dismissed  fiom  his  oi&ce, 
as  incapable ;  and  if  it  i'  ould  be  found  that  partiality  had  influenced  hiA 
condu£l,  the  usual  punishment  in  cases  of  perjury  should  be  infli^ed. 
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for  him  to  pay  his  sliarc  of  the  cvpence  of  the  indldlmcnt, 
annually,  and  leave  it  as  a  legacy  for  his  successor  in  the 
farm,  than  to  go  to  the  expcncc  of  putting  tlie  road  in  such 
a  state  of  repair  as  would  enable  him  to  have  ic  removed. 
Excepting  some  parts  of  the  turnpike,  almost  every  road  in 
*tlns  county  is  liable  to  be  indicted.  The  money  annually 
paid  by  tlie  land-holders,  in  conscrucnce  of  indi£tmen:s,  I 
am  informed  v.ould  go  a  great  way  towards  paying  ihc  in- 
terest of  a  sum  sufficient  to  put  all  the  roads  In  the  county 
in  good  repair. 

Under  all  these  disagreeable  circumstances,  nothing  seems 
so  likely  to  relieve  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  from  the 
insufferable  evil  of  the  present  uncommon  bad  roads,  as  an 
ai^  of  the  legislature  to  empower  the  landholders  in  the  dif- 
ferent parishes  (under  certain  restriiSlions)  to  borrow  a  sum 
sufficient  to  put  their  roads  in  repair,  and  make  the  lands, 
in  propoition  to  their  real  annual  value,  chargeable  with 
the  payment  of  the  interest,  in  lieu  of  the  statute  labour. 

I  have  communicated  this  idea  to  some  of  tlie  most  intel- 
ligent farmers  in  this  county,  and  it  has  met  with  the  ap- 
probation of  all  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  sub- 
je£t:  and  it  can  scarcely  be  suspe£led,  that  the  land- 
owners would  lose  sight  of  their  own  interest,  so  far  as  to 
give  it  anyopposition  ;  good  roads  being  a  requisite  prelude 
to  the  admission  of  many  great  and  important  improvements, 
of  which  this  county  is  still  capable. 

When  the  roads  are  once  made,  they  might  be  rented,  to 
keep  and  leave  them  in  repair  ac  the  end  of  a  term  of  years, 
to  the  lowest  bidder ;  and  they  would,  in  general,  be  taken 
by  the  occupiers  of  the  adjoining  lands,  because,  when  the 
team  was  going  or  returning  empty,  a  load  of  gravel  might 
be  brought  to  repair  the  road  at.  very  little  additional  trouble 
or  loss  of  time. 
^  clause^ .  in  the  a<5t  of  parliament,  to  the  following  pur- 
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pose,  would  be  attended  with  great  advantage  to  the  roads  in ' 
this  county. 

For  every  horse,  &c.  drawing 'in  a  waggon,  &€• 
the  wheels  of  which  are  only  two  inches  or 
under,  -  -  -  -  /*.  O    O    6 

For  do.  in  do.  the  wheels  of  which  are  six  inches,    004 
For  do.  in  do.  the  wheels  of  which  are  nine  inches,  00a 
For  do.  in  do.  the  wheels  of  which  are  sixteen 
!  inches,  -  -  -  •  001 

It  is  often  mentioned  as  a  reason  for  not  making 
amendments  in  turnpike  a£ls  when  they  are  renewed,  that  if 
any  alteration  be  made,  the  Clerks  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  charge  additional  fees  :  hence  the  old  a£t  is  re- 
newcd,  with  all  its  load  of  original  deformities.     ^ 

However  pure  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  present 
laws  respecting  turnpikes  might  have  been,  thpy  operate  in 
a  peculiar  degree  as  an  inducement  to  continue  bad  roads  in 
their  present  state  ;  since  the  inhabitants  of  a  district,  op* 
pressed  by  bad  roads,  must  pay  300I.  or  400I.  Ixifore  they 
can  be  at  liberty  to  borrow  money  to  mend  them.  * 


Farm  Eulldings.  These  are,  in  general,  constrmSed  in 
a  manner  that  does  no  great  credit  to  the  rural  architedlurc 
of  the  county.  It  is,  however,  much  the  same  in  most  of 
the  woody  districts  of  the  kingdom.  The  foundation  is, 
for  a  foot  or  two  above  the  surface,  stone  wall  with  a  clay 
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♦  A  power  vested  in  the  judges  to  regulate  all  mattert  respc£ling  the 
bigh»wayt,  within  their  respective  distri^,  on  the  circuiu,  without  the 
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or  mud  cement.    The  house,   formed  of  timber  frame- 
work, is  then  ere£led  upon  tliis  wall.     The  vacancies  in  the 
frame-work  are  then   filled  up  by  laths,  interwoven   in  a 
basket-like  form.     This  again  is  plastered  over  ;  and,  when 
ne  'ly  white-washed,  looks  well  at  a  distance ;  lut  upon  a 
nearer  inspe<flion,  the  tottering  fabrick,  leaning  in  d.fTcrcnt 
diredVions,  and  kept  together  only  by  the  strength  of  the 
beams  that  unite  the  frame-work,  discovers  the  infirmity  of 
the  crazy  foundation  to  which  the  whole  trusts  for  support. 
The  stone-wall  having  only  mud  or  clay  for  a  cement,  the 
rain  soon  washes  it  off.     The  stones,  then  loose,  fall  down, 
and  the  frame- work  erected  on  the  top  of  this  wall,  or  ra* 
ther  a  colleAion  of  loose  stones,  nods  its  head  in  differenc  . 
diredlxons. 

The  thick  fla^;s  used  here,  in  place  of  tiles,  add  much  to 
the  mischief,  by  increasing  the  evil  of  an  infirm  foundation. 
That  evil  is  further  augmented,  by  the  unnecessary  quantity 
of  these  flags  with  which  they  load  the  roof.  The  flags  are 
laid  on,  especially  towards  the  lower  side  of  the  roof,  four  or 
five  thick,  when  two  would  answer  every  purpose.  The 
ears  should  lap  over  the  third  flag  only  two  inches  at  most. 

When  the  canals  within  this  county,  now  begun,  are 
finished,  and  the  roads  made  tolerably  safe,  then,  but  not 
till  then,  may  we  look  for  a  reformation  in  the  architedlure 
of  the  district.  The  price  of  lime  will  then  decrease,  and 
that  of  timber  increase,  as  the  conveyance  that  brings  the  one 
to  the  farm,  may  carry  back  the  other  to  a  proper  market. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  good  brick,  and  stone 
and  lime  buildings  within  this  county,  lately  eredlcd :  the 

most 


acccssity  of  expensive  applications  to  parliament,  especially  when  there  was 
BO  opposition  to  the  proposed  measure,  would  he  attended  with  conse«- 
^ucnccs  hi>;Kly  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  would  remove  several  bar* 
X2cn,  which,  at  present,  obsuuQ  the  improvement  of  the  kingdom. 
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most  conspicuous,  and  the  best  executed  that  I  have  met 
withy  are  tliosc  upon  the  estate  of  Guy*s  Hospital,  situate  in 
this  county.  * 

Societies  for  the  Encouragirmnt  of  Agriculture.  There  are 
none  in  this  county,  f  This  is  the  more  to  be  wondered 
ac,  as  this  comes  under  the  denomination  of  a  residing 
county ;  and  abounds  with  men  of  extensive  landed  pro- 
perty,  enterprise,  and  liberality  of  mind.  Such  an  institution 
seems  to  be  much  wished  for  by  every  man  of  a  rational 
turn  of  thinking,  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  in  order  to  carry  it  into  efFedt,  nothing  more  seems 
to  be  wanting  than  just  to  begin;  merely  to  hand,  about 
a  subscription  paper  at  one  of  the  county  meetings,  which  I 
have  reason  to  conclude  would  be  filled  up,  almost  instanta- 
neously, to  a  respe<5^ablc  amount.  For,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, where  is  that  man  occuping  any  respCiSbiblc  rank  in 
society,  who  would  not  throw  aside  all  party  considerations  ? 

The  narrow  limits  to  which  the  nature  of  this  short 
sketch  compels  me  to  confine  my  remarks,  obliges  me  to 

H  2  pass 


*  The  plantations  upon  this  estate  are  also  well  attended  ;  for  eveiy 
tree  cut,  I  am  informed  that  there  are  at  least  fifty  young  ones  planted* 
This  docs  much  credit  to  the  gentlemen  inrtusted  with  the  manage- 
roent  of  it. 

f  The  Governors  of  Guy's  Hospital  gave  a  premium  of  a  piece  of 
plate,  value  twenty  pounds,  annually,  for  the  best  crop  of  hoed  turnips 
that  could  be  produced  upon  their  own  estate  in  this  county.  This  pro- 
duced every  visible  good  efie£l  on  the  estate  of  the  Hospiul.  Persons 
accustomed  to  the  hoeing  of  turnips  were  sent  for,  from  a  distance,  to 
some  quarters  where  the  operation  had  never  been  performed  before.  So 
far  the  Governors  deserved  much  praise;  but  it  is  unpleasant  to  add,- that 
at  the  end  of  three  years  only,  this  enterprising  spirit,  just  then  opening 
its  tender  buds,  received  a  sudden  check,  by  the  premiiuzi*s  being  discoa- 
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pass  over  the  prafticc  of  many  good  farmers  in  this  distrivSt, 
and  content  myself  with  giving  the  general  ^ystcm  pradised. 
1  have,  therefore,  refrained  from  introducing  il.e  names  of 
indiviJuals,  since  I  am  thus  prevented  from  describing  the 
minutiae  of  their  respeAive  practices.  I  have,  however, 
found  one  or  two  farmers,  the  prafticcs  of  whon  are  so  dif- 
ferent, and,  in  my  opinion,  so  superior  to  any  other  that  I 
have  met  with  in  this  country,  that  I  must  beg  the  indul- 
gence of  the  worthy  occupiers  of  them  for  brin^,ing  forward 
their  names  upon  tlie  present  occasion  ;  since  1  should  not 
discharge  the  duty  I  owe  to  the  reader,  ifldidnot  point  out 
to  him  the  spot  in  this  distrift,  where,  if  he  pleases,  he  may 
examine  tlie  original  of  a  pradlice,  of  which  my  short  de- 
scription, without  drawings  of  the  implements  used,  will 
give  him  but  a  very  inadequate  idea. 

Thomas  King,  Esq.  and  Mr.  John  Ycald,  pradtise  tlie 
following  system,  on  a  large  tra<5t  of  land  in  the  parish  of 
Pembridge,  seven  miles  below  Kington,  in  this  county.  It 
was  Mr.  Yculd's  farm,  of  Milton,  that  I  more  pai  ticularly 
examined.  This  farm  may  contain  about  400  acres.  That 
portion  allotted  to  tillage  is  laid  into  fourteen  large  pieces. 
Seven  pieces  of  the  stifiest  land  form  one  allotment,  and  the 
other  sevea  pieces  of  the  lightest  form  another. 


ON   CLAYEY   LAND. 

I.  year,  plough  up  clover  ley,  of  two  years  standing ;  sow 
drilled  pease. 
2*  year,  wheat. 
3*  year,  potatoes. 

4.  year,  wheat  again. 

5.  yeur,  oats;  sow  clover;  let  the  clover  He  two  years; 
making  in  the  whold  seven  years  for  one  liming  and  dressing. 
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ON   SANDY   LAND* 

1.  year,  plough  up  clover  ley  of  two  years  standing;  sow 
drilled  pease. 

2.  year,  wlieat, 

3.  year,  ray  and  vetches. 

4.  year,  turnips. 

5.  year,  barley  ;  sow  clover ;  let  the  clover  lie  two  years ; 
making  in  all  seven  years  as  before. 

He  mucks  the  land  strongly  for  tlie  turnips,  on  the  second, 
and  potatoes  on  the  first  system,  and  lays  on  the  lime,  after 
pease,  on  both. 

The  quantity  of  seed  sown  on  a  statute  acre. 

Wheat,  16  gallons.  I  Oats,  32  gallons. 

Barley,  23  ditto.      I  Pease,  16  ditto. 

Here  is  a  crop  every  year,  no  fallow.  I  wish  those  who 
tell  us  that  they  cannot  keep  their  land  clean  without  a  fal* 
low  every  third  year,  would  look  at  Milton,  and  then  say 
if  they  can  find  ai.y  field  in  a'lLic  county  equally  clean  with 
this,  that  never  has  a  lallovv.  This  cannot  be  attributed  to 
the  soil,  wliich  is  some  of  the  worst  in  the  county.  I  .speak 
of  the  tillage  ;  and  in  the  c  cupatlon  of  the  general  run  of 
fanners,  would  be  abandoned  to  tlie  nutriment  of  gorse  and 
bri<  rs,  as  I  am  informed  it  was  before  the  present  tenants 
took  it  in  hand. 

That  portion,  called  clay  land,  is  a  still,  sulky,  obstinate 
clay.     The  sub-soil,  a  yellow  tell. 

That  called  sandy  land,  i^  only  comparatively  so  i  since, 
in  some  pi  ices,  it  would  be  called  stiff  land. 

The  clover  ley  is  ploughed  up  as  soon  as  possible  after 
Christmas  with  the  ncw-whecled  double  plough,  invented  ' 
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by  Thomas  King,  Esq.  and  rcndcrrd  still  simpler  in  th(^  ron- 
strudlion  by  Mr.  Yeald.     Cross  hjrrow,  wiih   k\u:  Iic.vy 
draggcr  :   sow  pease  or  beans  with  the   dri*l  I'-'^j  i,  from 
the  bcglnmng  to  the  middle  of  March,  at  •'     ^^Iiicnucc  of 
twenty-two  inches.     When  the  young  shoots  jf  the  pcnse 
arc  about  an  inch  above  the  ground,  tlicy  are  horsc-hc^cd, 
thus  :  the  hoe  is  twenty-five  inches  in  bre  idtli,  hut  a  v  ic.u:t 
8p?.ce  of  five  inches  is  left  in  the  center,  and  on  each  si  le 
of  this  space  the  hoe  cuts  the  weeds  for  tea  inches.     1  hz 
horse  walks  between  the  rows.     The  beam,  by  being  beat, 
turns  the  hoe   to  one  side,  and  the  vacant  space  of  hve 
inches  in  tlie  center  of  the  hoe,  leaves  tlic  pease  unmolested, 
while  it  cuts  and  destroys  tlie  weeds  for  ten  inches  on  eacli 
side.    This  destroys  the  weeds  for  some  more  than  one-half 
the  space'betwen  the  rows.  When  the  hoe  comes  down  the 
next  row,  the  other  half  of  the  space  is  stirred:  since  the 
space  between  the   rows  of   pease  is  twenty-two  inches, 
and  the  hoe  in  the  whole  twenty-five  inches,  no  part  escapes 
the. hoe  except  the  vacant  space  by  the  side  of  die  pease. 

When  the  pease  are  about  four  inches  high,  the  second 
hoeing  must  take  place,  as  It  cannot  be  done  afterwards 
without  tearing  up  the  young  pease.  The  space  of  time 
that  intervenes  between  these  two  hoeings  will  depend  upon 
the  season,  and  the  progress  that  the  pease  have  made ;  for 
it  must  not  be  delayed  after  they  are  four  inches  above  the 
ground.  After  the  second  hoeing,  the  i>case  will  shoot  forth 
their  branches  so  quick,  that  no  weed  will  be  able  to  exist 
near  tliem  ;  and  the  land  is  perfe£Uy  clean  for  wheat,  which  ^ 
is  sown  after  the  pease  are  cut.  Second  crop.  When  the 
p*case  are  removed  from  the  field,  the  land  is  ploughed  im- 
mediately. Lay  it  in  ridges  of  five  bouts,  of  six  feet  each ; 
lay  on  the  lime  without  any  loss  of  time.  The  wlieat  is  . 
then  sown  upon  these  ridges,  and  ploughed  in  by  gathering 
ihe  ridges  a  second  time.    l*hcse  two  ploughings  raise  the 

ridges 
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ridges  so  high  as  to  form  segments  of  a  great  circle,  by  which 
the  water  readily  falls  to  cither  furrow.    * 

When  the  wheat  is  sown,  surface  drains  are  then  formed, 
by  running  furrows  in  various  direflions,  to  receive  and 
carry  off  the  water.  Upon  the  number  and  judicious  di- 
region  of  these  surface  drains,  on  clay  land  especially, 
much,  very  much,  will  depend.  Mr.  Ycald  is  so  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  these  surface  drains,  that  he 
takes  care  to  err  on  the  safe  side,  by  making  a  greater  num* 
ber  than  will  probably  be  requisite.  It  is  needless  to  add, 
that  his  usual  good  judgment  is  conspicuous  upon  this  oc- 
casion, by  laying  the  drains  in  such  a  dlre£tion  as  to  have 
just  full  enough  to  carry  oflTtlie  water,  and  never  lays  them 
them  so  as  to  have  a  steep  fall,  which  would  enable  the 
stream,  in  lime  of  flood,  to  carry  away  a  part  of  tlie  soil. 
An  objc£l  this  of  much  importance,  but  which  often  escapes 
the  attention  of  less  wary  minds. 

The  fields  are  interspersed  with  a  number  of  steep  hillocks. 
Soon  after  the  wheat  is  sown,  sheep  are  folded  upon  the  tops 
of  these  hillocks,  which  makes  the  crop  equally  good  over 
the  whole  field. 

Next  year  the  potatoes  arc  planted  in  rows  of  six,  but 
never  less  than  five  feet  distant:  the  sets  about  one  foot  dis- 
tanc  in  the  rows.  .  The  pease  hoc  is  used  to  the  potatoes 
once  ;  when  tlie  weeds  appear  next,  a  plate  hoe  of  twelve 
inches  wide,  is  drawn  by  each  side  of  the  row  of  potatoes, 
as  near  as  can  be  done  with  safety  to  the  young  plants. 
The  space  that  intervenes  between  the  rows  is  kept  by  tlie 
plough,  all  the  time,  in  a  fallow  state,  as  if  the  potatoes  had 
not  been  in  the  ground.  When  by  repeated  ploughing  the 
weeds  are  effectually  dispersed,  the  whole  mould  is  gatiiercd 
by  the  plough  into  a  high  ridge  round  the  roots  of  the  po- 
tatoes, of  six  feet  each  ;  and  tiie  furrow  is  in  the  center,  at 
the  distance  of  three  feet  from  the  stems  of  the  plants  on 
each  side.     When  the  potatoes  have  acquired  their  full  ma- 
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turiry,  about  Michaelmas,  and  about  a  week  or  two  before 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  ground,  the  sheep  are  turned  in  to 
eat  the  tops,  which  they  do  most  greedily.  It  is  observed 
that  this  food  operates  in  a  vety  uncommon  degree  in  the 
discharge  of  urine,  and  probably  other  evacuations,  which 
contributes  to  the  prosperity  of  the  sua:ceding  crop  of 
wheat. 

Tlie  potatoes  are  taken  up  by  a  prong  hoe,  consisting  of 
four  prongs,  or  bars  of  iron,  of  two  inclies  broad  by  one 
inch  thick.  A  fang,  in  the  form  of  a  double  mould-board, 
is  ere£led  on  the  top  of  these  four  bars,  which  throws  the 
jnould  to  each  side.  This  machine  i.'>  drawn  by  three 
horses  or  four  oxen,  and  entering  the  ground  below  the  bed 
of  the  potatoes,  the  whole  is  tlirown  ut>  to  the  surface  at 
once.  A  waggon  follows  this  operat'.on,  into  which  all 
the  hands  that  can  be  got,  are  employed  in  throwing  the 
potatoes,  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  solving  the  wheat  im- 
mediately, which  is  generally  done  thi:  same  day  that  the 
potatoes  are  taken  up. 

The  turnips  arc  sown  broad-cast,  pretty  thick.  When 
the  turnips  and  weeds  make  their  appearance,  the  turnip 
horse  hoe,  containing  five  hoes,  abou*:  the  size  of  the  hand 
hoe,  is  drawn  down  the  ridge,  and  destroys  both  weeds  and 
turnips,  over  about  one-half  of  the  land.  In  two  or  three 
weeks  time  the  same  operation  is  perfcTmed  across  the  land* 
The  hand-hoe  is  sometimes  afterwards  used  with  less  than 
half  the  common  trouble.  When  the  turnips  are  eaten  off, 
Ae  land  is  left  perfedly  clean  for  barky.* 

The  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  various  machines,  mostly 
of  lus  own  invention^  used  by  this  respectable  and  most  in- 
telligent 


*  The  flooding  of  land  is  here  most  masteily  qondu£^cd.  The  water- 
•  course  three  fcei  wide,  and  ploughed  previous  to  the  admfsslou  of  the 
•water;  a  harrow,  made  for  the  purpose,  is  drawn  along  the  course  when 
iilie  water  it  there*    This  carries  the  soil  to  the  meadows. 
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tcUigent  farmer,  arc  well  worthy  the  irispeftion  of  the  agri- 
culturist in  this  distri&y  who  is  desirous  of  arriving  at  emi- 
nence in  his  profession ;  and  the  candour  and  openness  with 
which  he  communicated  his  various  plans  of  operation  to 
the  writer  of  this  article  (as  a  stranger) ,  leaves  little  room 
to  doubt  but  that  others  will  meet  a  reception  equally  liberal. 

Seed  Corn.  Changing  all  kind  of  seed  is  here  found  to 
have  a  good  cSc&, ;  wheat  in  particular.  Men  of  much 
experience  say,  that  great  regard  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
soil  on  wiiich  the  seed  to  be  sown  grew.  If  the  land  meant 
for  wheat  be  a  strong  clay,  the  seed  should  be  from  as  light 
a  sandy  soil  as  it  can  be  had :  but  tlie  reverse,  if  the  land  be 
light.  Some  farmers  have  their  seed  wheat  from  the  hilly 
parts  of  Gloucestershire  and  Oxfordshire.  The  additional 
quantity  of  grain  from  seed  thus  obtained  is  scarce  credible  ; 
some  say  double,  but  one-third  more  than  could  be  had  from 
tlicir  own  seed,  is  spoken  of  with  much  confidence.  Tlii» 
is  a  subjefk  tlie  more  entitled  to  attention,  as  the  experiment 
may  be  tried  with  scarce  any  additional  expence. 

Hedge-row  Timber  —  is  most  plentifully  dispersed  over 
most  of  the  distridl.  The  elm  is  the  most  general,  because 
it  is  found  the  most  vigorous  in  recovering  from  the  wounds 
wliich  it  receives  every  third  year,  when  lopped.  The  elm 
is  found  to  grow  faster  on  sandy  than  on  clayey  land ;  but 
there  it  also  decays  much  sooner,  and  the  timber  is  not  so 
valuable.  The  natural  strong  constitution  of  the  elm, 
wliich  enables  it  to  recover  of  the  wounds  which  it  receives  in 
lopping,  hae  made  that  operation  too  general;  for  amputation 
is  performed  on  other  trees  not  so  able  to  bear  it.  The  oak 
does  not  relish  this  treatment ;  and  the  firs  of  all  descriptions 
never  recover  it  -,  yet  all  are  often  obliged  to  submit  to  tliis 
fashionable  dressing. 

[Her.]     .  ,  •  The 
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invariable  rotation  of  crops  !n  all  the  common  fields  is,  first  year,  a' 
;  secondyear,  wheat;  third  year,  pease  or  oats ;  then  hegia  again  with- 

j  not  requisite  to  point  out  to  an  agriculturist,  the  wretched  slate  of 

1  ill  a  country  in  which  the  above  destructive  system  prevails.     The 

■rtutie  is  still  increased  by  the  humiliating  reflection,  that  some  of  the  best 

■in  England  is  thus  condemned  to  lie  idle  every  third  year  ;  and  that  by 

'ss  of  rebellion  against  nature,  her  children  are  robbed  of  a  considerable 

I  of  that  ample  provision  which  sbe  Lad  made/or  them.     The  farmer 

lot  it  is  to  occupy  land  of  this  description,  is  compelled  to  pay  ibr^e 

I  rent  and  tdxcs  for  I'oio  years  enjoyment ;  and  what  is  of  greater  impor- 

m,  he  must  maintain  his  family,  servants,  cattle,  and  implements 

isbanilry  every  third  year,  without  having  any  return  from  his  land.    He 

vs  lliis  course  of  husbandry,  not  through  choice,  but  hy  compuhhii  and 

rc6l  opposition  to  the  most  clear  convii^tlon  of  iiis  own  mind,  because  it 

"  cuitom  of  the  parisL;"  for  by  3  remarkable  feature  which  is  in tei  woven. 

Ilhe  constitution  of  this  country,  and  which  has  obtainedii  priority  to  any 

■  s  la-a)S,   "  old  customs  must   not   be  broken."     When  a  farmer    per- 

■es  in  a  sj'stem  of  husbandry  destruftive  to  himself,  as  well  as  hurtful  to- 

;eneraJ  in:crest  of  society,  through  slubbornness,  and  resists  every  advice 

jiiition,  a  principle  of  resentment  which  in  some  measure,  lurks  even: 

;ckesC  breast,  extricates  the  dejei5led  mind  from  the  unpleasant  sensa* 

ited  by  the  hardship  to  which  folly  subje6Ls  man  ;  but,  when  from  no- 

t  motives  than  a  yowfii  compliance  with  the  barbarous  usage  of  remote. 

when,  in  rcspcA  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  especially,  the  human- 

L'<.-nis  to  iiavc  been  in  a  statu  of  infancy,  we  sec  the  farmer  obliged  to 

I  the  half,  or  third  of  the  food  of  society  in  the  ground,  sensations  arc 

Jed,  which  are  easier  conceived  thnti  expressed. 

■ere  are,  however,  few  subjedb  on  which  men  differ  so  much  as  the  advan- 
|to  be  derived  from  inclosure  of  common  fields ;  and  since  a  great  part  of 
■St  lana  in  ihis  county  still  remains  in  that  state,  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
jmitting  to  the  Honourable  Board,  the  arguments  for  and  against  such  a 
'.re,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  Judge  frooi  the  iufocoutioa  which-. 
i  received  coocernins  it  in  thii  dictriA. 

J.  thm- 
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The  inclcsuTe  of  common  arable  fields  stands  in  a  dlfTerent  predicam  J 
the  inclosure  of  waslo  lends ;  which,  it  is  iidniitted  on  all  sides, 
'  the  quantity  at'  p'ain  over  the  kingdom,  by  eiialiling  the  farmer  to  rJ 
'  on  Ian  J  that  had  before  Iain  in  grais ;  and  which,  while  in  Us  coinin| 
was  tnost  ctfeftually  locked  up  from  the  Ojieration  of  the  plough, 
inclosurecf  common  arable  fic.d«  is  s.iid  to  have  a  diredl  cniicrary  tj 
Iiy  rn:ililiiii;  Iha  fjrmers  lo  turn  into  pasture,  l.ind  which  by  the  cii' 
township  he  wasubli[;cd,  while  in  comnnin,  lo  kci-ji  under  coin.  'I 
indisputjt'iy  true.  But  the  inclosure  of  coninmn  lieJdi  is  said  In 
with  a  calamity  no  less  fatal  than  tliat  of  depopnijitiiig  the  kingdom  I 
true,  is  indeed  a  most  al.rmin;?  circumstance,  an  evil  for  which  e 
possible  advantage  connected  wicii  it  would  nuke  but  a  very  inadeJ 
eompenrc. 

1  he  land,  say  the  enemies  of  inclosure,  that  used  to  find  employ! 
thousands  in  the  cultivation  of  tlie  soil  when  in  tillage,  is   now  iiiclj 
turned  into  pa^ituie.     A  large  giant  of  a  larmer  seizes  upon  scveia 
neniciits,  whole  villages  are  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  the  county  I 
lated. 

The  evil  is  not  confined  to  the  country,  the  next  mar'.tet  town  feeli 
c^e^ts  ot  iiiclosure.  The  'ittle  tarmer,  to  whom  ten  or  twenty  shilll 
an  ohje^  in  making  up  his  rent,  brought  his  poultry,  pigs,  eggs,  Kcl 
ket,  and  the  lowns  were  then  well  supplied;  but  the  greitt  farme 
trifles  beneirli  his  attention,  hence  the  markets  are  neglected.* 

Such  srgunenls  as  are  addressed  to  the  tender  feelings  of  humanil 
to  be  narrowij'  watched,  and  cautiously  admitted  by  every  man  whol 
in  such  a  situation  as  to  render  his  decisions  of  importance  to  the  cona 
bei-ause  such  arguments  have  an  imperceptible  tendency  to  over-rcail 
policy,  anil  ty  divesting  the  judgment  of  some  portion  of  her  wo:iI 
city  and  pctictiation,  obtain  her  assent  to  measures  of  which  the  ii 
voice  of  a  steadier  wisdom  cannot  approve.     If  it  be  an  advanta 
public  to  liei;p  the  common  fields  in  their  present  state,  it  would  1 
great  additional  advantage  to  turn  the  iields  that  are  now  inclosed  il 
tnon  fields,  for  what  is  good  for  a  part,  is  good  for  the  whole.     Tha 
1  know  would  not  in  that  case  take  the  land  at  half  the  present  r 
market  towr  j  would  feel  a  want  of  provision  which  tliey  have  not  jl 
,  j-ienced  iVoir  the  very  opposite  cause  to  thatfrom  which  :he  enemicsl 
sure  apprehend' such  danger. 

Common  fields  arc  such  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  all  imprJ 
that  nothing  but  early  liahit  and  ci^stom  could  render  it  sulTtrabk-  tu  | 


"  When  a  man,  iolicticuc  about  the happineu  and  welfare  of  hii  couniry,   h: 
Tttsta  irom  Ite  thoclc  which  luch  i  p<£lurc  of  approiching  woe  and  mUery  as  m 
tiic  incUiure  of  common  lield'.  hat  made  on  hii  dittrcised  mind,  he  will,  in  ordc 
judse  of  the  mimber  of  lili  councrjmen  chat  are  to  be  subje^ed  lo  ihli  calamity,  . 
pcittion  the  common  field,  bear  to  ltieinclaudinttu«kingd>)in  :  be  will  beiolJ  not 
fie  will  li.en  p  obably  recover  himself  lo far  as  [o reason  thui:  foriy. nine  people  in  thii. 
rable,raronc  ihai  ii  comi'i^fuble  j  foiiy-nine  markei  towns  itarvlng  for  waniof  pro^if 
iliai  I*  w«ll  (upplicd  t  forty-nine  viUagci  pulled  down,  for  one  tbac  ha*  been  left  standi 
inb4bliaiii>  of  thete  Inctiicd  diiiriflt  never  fdi  any  ot  ihoie  hardthlfti  ngr  would  tl 
•i>r<«wn(4ifddaatt>aU  the  tent  thcjr  pay  for  their  Incloiedludi. 


^^^^_^  .  -,  -  .>-.^  .-. .  .»    ,„  »fc,-*^  .■»»!.».*  ».,»«»•»»»»*«. .<^*..  *.«»<*^iM»^.  i.»^»i*mai>jiM*<yiii>^y^^j,MMb>Mii 
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pier;    In  respcA  to  the  community  at  largCi  this  species  of  property  is  such » 
9  draw-back  on  the  national  improvement,  that  nothing  but  the  small  propor* 
tion  which  the  open  bears  to  the  inclosgd  land,  could  enable  the  agriculture  of 
this  kingdom  to  make  such  rapid  advances  as  it  has  done  within  the  last  half 
centuryi  clogged  as  it  has  been  by  this  cumbersome  weight. 

Although  tlie  inclosure  of  common  fields  will  no  doubt  put  the  land  in  a 
way,  by  proper  management,  of  producing  double  the  quantity  of  food  for 
society  that  they  do  in  their  present  state.  Yet  all  this,  in  the  estimation  of 
sound  policy,  will  avail  very  littl'e,  if  upon  investigation  it  shall  be  found  that 
inclosures,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  give  countenance  to  the  introdu&ion 
of  so  dangerous  a  cankered  worm  as  that  of  lessening  the  number  of  our  pro* 

{>Ie.    At  iirst  view,  inclosures  undoubtedly  do  authorise  such  an  idea.     For 
et  us  suppose  a  township  that  contained  $60  acres  of  common  arable  fields . 
besides  its  portion  of  pasture  to  be  inclosed,  and  the  whole  let  to  one  man, 
who  turns  all  the  arable  land  into  feeding  pasture  ground,  and  stocks  it  with 
bullocks  s;nd  sheep.    Allowing  five  persons  to  every  100  acres  of  tillage*  th» 
former  inhabitants  amounted  to  twenty- five  persons;  but  now  that  the  land  it  • 
inclosed  and  stocked  with  live  stock,. five  persons  will  be  suftcienc  to  look. 
after  them.     Here  we  see  twenty  persons  sent  a  drift  into  the  wide  world,. 
without  any  employment,  or  visible. means  of  subsistence.   The  roan  who- 
could  bcliold  this  without  being  aflTefied,  must  .possess  a  very  convenient  por« 
lion  of  taciturnity.    These  five  hundred  acres  are  now  $o  far  lost  to  the  coni« 
munity  at  large,  that.no. person,  but  the  proprietor  and  the  occupier  can  pos- 
sibly reap  any  advantage  fjrom  them.    So  far,  the  picture  is  unquestionably 
gloomy,  and  any  further,  upon  this  subject,  the  general  run  of  philosophers  ^ 
do  not  extend  their  speculations.    But  let  us  see  to  what  use  the  owner  or  oc- 
cupier of  these  $00  acres  of  tillage  has  applied  them.  To  feed  oxen  and  sheep. . 
Well.  Perhaps  200  head  of  cattle,  and  ;oo  sheep,  may  compose  his  stock.  Two  • 
hundred  carcases,  to  pass  through  the  butcher's  hands,  will  find  bread  for  some 
)lco|>Ic  through  the  whole  year;  200  hides  to  the  tanner,  to  the  currier,  to  the 
Icuther  merchant,  and  to  the  shoemaker;  who  again  will  find  a  salefor  the 
buckle  maker's  goods,  besides  the  tallow  chandler,  &c. 

The  500  sheep,  at  seven  pound  a  fleece,  (jcoolb.  of  wool,)  will  contribute 
a  little  to  the  maintenance  of  the  wool  merchant,  the  woollen  manufaAurer,  . 
the  comber,    carder,   spinner,   weaver,    tucker,   dyer,    colourman,   dresser, . 
woollen-draper,   taylor,    and  button-maker ;  all  these,  together  with   their 
journeymen,  apprentices,  families,  and  ilie  respective  tradesmen  which  they  • 
are  enabled  to  employ,  again  will  partake  of, and  reap  an  advantage  from  these  - 
500  acres,  which  in  a  paroxysm  of  mistaken  patriotism  we  had  given  up  in  a 
great  measure  lost  to  the  community  at  large.    Were  we  to  make  a  minute  • 
inquiry  into  the  number  of  our  people  that  now  make  bread  from  these  ;oo  • 
acreH,  we  would  probably  find  it  to  be  double  to  the  twcnty*five  that  it  had  « 
maintained  while  in  tillage,  most  of  them  biinging  up  young  famihes  in  com- 
fort; whilst  by  the  taxes  upon  the  various  articles  they  consume,  they  contri*. 
bute  in&ensibly  their  mite  towards  the  necessary  expences  of  supporting  that 
government  by  which  they  are  proteAed«   While  the  wool^  hides  and  tallow, 

of , 

«  Dr.  Price,  Mr«  Addinston,  Sco^ 
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The  number  of  baptismi  during  two  periods  of  five  years  each,  the  fii 
ginning  with  1760,  the  second  with  1765,  in  a  great  number  of  re 
inclosed  parishes,  from  different  counties,  together  with  the  baptisms  ii 
parishes  not  recently  inclosed,  in  the  same  counties  respe^vcly. 


Northumberland 

Durham 
Cumberland 
Shropshire 
Norfolk 

Bedford 

Bucks         - 

Leicester 

SiiiUbi-d 

Wat  wick 

Deiby  and  Berks 

Middlesex 

Worcester 

Gloucester 

Wilts 

Hants 

Totals 

Increased  nearly  as    100  to 

Hence  we  find  that  from  1760  to  17?;,  the  number  of  baptisms  i 
eighty-nine  parishes  in  which  inclosures  had  been  made,  was  10S04.  i 
some  paridhes,  from  177;  to  1780,  the  number  of  baptisms  was  1^138,  ll 
for  every  100  that  was  baptised  during  the  first  period  there  was  121  ^ 
the  second  period.  But  in  the  parishes  where  no  inclosure  had  been  niad 
increase  w^s  only  as  i  oa  is  to  109 ;  that  is,  for  every  nine  that  had,  incn 
where  there  was  no  inclosure,  there  was  twenty-one,  where  there  was ; 
closure  in  the  parish.  This  valuable  little  pamphlet  exhibits  a  most  cle: 
incontestable  proof  thnt  thiri-  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  pco 
every  pa;  ish  in  which  inclosures  had  taken  pbcp,  in  a  greater  proportioi 
in  other  parishes  in  the  same  counties  in  which  inclosures  had  not  taken 
Tlie  fa<5l:s  are  clearly  stated,  the  reasoning  is  togicaily  just,  and  the  conch 
are  irresistible. 

Tlie  tendency  which  inclosures  were  supposed  to  have  to  depopula: 
country  being  the  onlv  argumcots  that  were  brought  forward  ia 
tUer.]  K 


Baptiimi  in  Pamhn  lau- 

Bjptimit  in  PM^tha 

ti  incloK^ 

l.icly  inclotAl. 

■iirerlod. 

U  Period. 

■It  Period. 

sd 

X 

349 

& 

3' 

5977 

3 

!'S 

10 

«735 

3 

90 

■"47 

20 

243  ■ 

3 

39° 

$■7 

■  7 

1729 

8 

417 

SS8 

69 

4384 

2 

.6! 

248 

■9 

■S'7 

3 

•!• 

Z2I 

6 

9S. 

4 

343 

33! 

8 

1490 

7 

!••?! 

■  4!o 

8 

1021 

2 

3'0 

3(6 

■  0 

239» 

12 

1=6, 

1609 

7 

"54 

S 

f4« 

621 

'5 

215! 

' 

34 

47 

4 

827 

7 

■495 

1946 

"7 

2011 

10 

4^3 

S88 

■7; 

■3'«3 

■4 

13 

ISSS 

2.S7 

4S 

5774 

4 

'•3 

2«7 

'5 

300S 

S9 

10S04 

■3138 

490 

5»73^     1  i7' 
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jictt  of  that  b-irbarouj  cintom  nf  keeping  ar.Vlc  1  nds  fn  corntion  fieldr,  : 
■xviih  no  imsil  clegrce  of  satntjflion  Ihnc  every  ivull-wisherl"  liis  comiiry 
lirre  p*r«ive  llic  fr.ft  to  be  (juite  the  cimtrary  ;  and  -h.it  wli.I.-  inclnsiirr, 
aiimiitir.f;  of  a  mpei  tar  itiotltf  of  culrivalinn,  w!!!  f  n  l»'e  the  iaiul  I.;  prm 
«£.itibie  tlie  qiumity  of  food  fnr  socivly  tliar  it  dofs  in  its  preheat  ntxte,  tl 
i>3ii  iiicrcas-  in  tlic  niinilicr  of  our  people,  toprumore,  collci^l,  and  enjoy 
iiKr.'a«c  ill  the  prodi'ctioiis  of  the  t-aiih. 

T^te  iiictci:!!  in  population,  in  coiiti'tiucnce  of  inclosure,  is  e>ifily  accaii 
fur, 

Vo  sooner  is  land  inclosed,  than  il  lett  for  nearly  dtmhle  the  rent  that  i 

f.hen  it  was  in  cominun  tields.     If  it  be  asked  how  the  tenant  i.«  al>l-  to 

ihH  silv.^nre  in  the  rent,  because  the  Innd  is  the  same  after,  as  hefb.e  it  i 

rlosri!,  (the  gt-nios  of  the  foil  undergoes  no  change)  it  may  be  s  lid  in  ans 

th^t  by  a  supi-rior  irode  of  cnl'.ivating  the  soil,  he  niaki'S  it  pn^diiire  douM 

quantity  thjt  it  had  done  when  common.     Then  he  must  employ  a  gc 

number  of  bands  than  was  formerly  employed  on  the  same  land.     This 

ftt\  the  (USr,  for  the  the  hulk  of  the  land,  ;:fri.T  inclosiiro,  is  xtlll  kept  i 

I^^c.  and  in  order  to  1(-:iiIit  it  pnidii^Livv,  doiibk'  the  inimhi-r  ol'  people 

be  employed.     'Jlie  land  hcfuie  used  to  be  sown  with  one  ploughing,  an 

com  ri:d  wecils  were  left  to  &hiJ't  for  iheniselve^  in  the  best  maimer  they 

till  iwrvest.  Kot  a  driy's  lahour  in  the  field  for  man,  woman,  or  child,  froi 

time  the  seed  was  put  in  the  eaitii,  until  it  was  icndy  to  convey  home 

short,  by  the  rules  of  the  old  school,  which  mostly  prevails  in  the  cor 

field*,  the  larm*  r  considered  bis  work  as  quite  fiLiished  at  that  very  stagt 

in  which  the  good  faimer  of  the  present  day  looks  upon  his  principal  I 

ss  oi:Iy  beginning ;  and  that  portion  of  the  earth's  produAons,  which  u 

be  leti  to  the  support   of  weeds,  is  now  converted  into  the  maintenan 

women  and  cliiidteo,  now  become  the  successful  rivals.     Jiy  thvir  lahu 

eznli  is  enabk-d  to  bring  fuilh  such  an  additional  (juantiiy  of  gnmi  and 

M  ia  not  only  GufGcicnt  for  their  own  support,  but  a   superabundance 

where  it  undoubtrdly  ought  to  go,  into  the  farmer's  pocktt.  If  (he  one  1 

the  common  fields  in  the  kingdom  should  be  turned  into  paMure,  and  the 

half  only  kept  in  til'agc  according  to  the  improved  mode  of  cultivation, 

would  be  the  same  quantity  of  grain  raised,  and  full  employment  for  an 

nun^ber  of  people  to  th.il  which  now  lives  upon  the  whole  ;  besides  the 

Dumber  of  tranula^uiei's  to  which  the  wool,  hides,  and  tallow,  ot'  the 

tional  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  which  the  other  half  would  prodLici 

than  we  have  now  in  the  kingdom,  must  give  employment.     Commui 

beccme  burtlul  lo  population,  bicauie  the  little  tanners  wno  rent  from 

to  fitly  pounds  a  year  employ  no  labourers,  but  with  tbe  assistance  of 

bis  wife  and  children,  does  what  little  work  i»  dune  on  ins  land    Hut  ever 

caiinot  get  a  faim,  and  if  he  could,  he  cannot  stock  it.   Then  if  he  cam 

a  farm  of  biu  own,  there  is  no  employment  for  him.     He  cannot  tht 

jnarry,  becuuie  he  has  no  visible  means  of  providing  for  a  family.     He 

fore  leaves  the  country,  and  retires  to  some  large  town.     Hence  the  ra 

crease  in  towns,  while  the  sinews  of  the  national  strength,  its  agricuitu 

«afccbled  in  proportion. 

Let  lu  DOW  look  to  tbat  ebooxioui  cbaxa&a,  a  large  farmer :  be  give 
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lloyment  to  twenty  or  thirty  people,  besides  his  own  family,  through  the 

cir.     A  certainty  of  being  able  to  provide  for  the  demands  of  the  day, 

|ls  fl.rth  an  inducement  to  m;irriaf;i^,  which  is  still  strengthened  by  the  re- 

I,  that  3  wife  and  children,  so  far  from  being  a  burthen,  will  be  an  assis> 

0  a  man,  because  every  good  farmer  will  always  find  employment  for 

L-s  njid  cliildrcii  of  his  labourers  when  they  arc  able  to  work.   Most  of  the 

lagers  in  this  county  live  much  more  comfortably  than  little  farmers  in  ge- 

The  only  advantage  which  tbost  have  over  tbt-se,  is,  that  they  can  be 

|for  a  djy  .vhen  they  please  :  but  it  remains  yet  to  be  proved,  that  idleness 

ributfs  to  the  happiness  of  man.  although  the  contrary  be  pretty  evident. 

one  nun  to  have  so  large  2.  traft  of  land,  and  so  many  people  obliged  to 

y  his  orders  *  To  this  it  is  to  be  replied,  that  in  faming,  as  in  most  other 

lipatjons,  men  of  the  greatest  talents  generally  get  to  the  head  of  their 

fef-sioiis,  while  others  are  left  by  the  wny ;  and  whoever  %vill  examine  the 

Bnt  of  (he  iiitcllc^sof  the  general  run  of  mankind,  employed  in  any  brancli 

iness,  will  find,  that  Nature,  in  allotting  to  each  his  rcspc^ve  portion  of 

■gilt),  luid  it  in  view  Hut  the  province  of  ninety-nine  out  of  an  hundreil 

■  to  receive,  not  to  give  orders.     In  respe^  to  the  humility  of  to  m»Dy 

Ig  obliged  to  obey  one  man,  every  oJHcer  in  the  navy  or  army  might  tnato 

same  obje^hon;  yet  the  first  nobility  in  the  nation,   our  coverei^i't  cons 

excepted,  cheariully  submit  to  the  orders  of  any  superiorofficer  whom 

ce  lias  placed  over  them.  The  man  who  feels  obedience  unpleaunt,  is  not 

^  likely  to  have  it  soon  in  his  power  to  command. 

intruded  upon  the  reader's  patience  the  longer  on  this  point,  because 
liow  there  are   many  men  of  good  sense,  property,  and  worth  in  this 
^'ty,  who  entertain  very  diSerent  sentiments  on  this  subjeftfrom  thoso 
hate  here  delivered. 
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or   THE   CUTTIE    IH   OXEN    AKD    CAI-VEl,    WITH    ITS    CURE,    Al 
METHOD    OL'   PREVENTING    IT    IN   THE   CASTRATION   OF   CA: 


THE  cxeelliincy  of  the  Hcrefordiiiirc  breed  of  neat  cnttic  is  so  uii 
icknowl«dgeil,  that  it  was  with  no  smali  dv'gree  of  concern  1  Jean 
many  of  tbem  were  sultje^ed  to  a  premature  death,  in  consequence  oi 
tVilfulness  of  tie  ptrrsons  who  perform  the  operation  of  castntiioii  on 
calves.  The  (lisieiiipcris  hi:re  called  thcGuriiE.  When  it  had  out 
on  an  ox,  it  was  considered  as  incurable ;  and  many  hundreds  have  fa 
tims  to  the  dreadful  malady.  Having  heard  that  Mr.  Harris,  s 
Wickton,  had  been  almost  universally  successful  in  the  cure  of  ii ;  a 
further  informed,  that  the  mode  of  cure  was  a  mystery  known  onh 
gentleman,  1  waited  upon  liim,  and,  at  my  most  earnest  rtqucst,  h< 
corformity  to  that  I  berality  which  always  accompanies  superior  tah 
the  whole  opvn  foi  the  benefit  of  locicty,  in  the  fullowinj;  most 
I«per: 


TO   MR.   CLARK,   BUILTH,   BREOCXOCKSKIRE. 


"  AS  I  understand  that  the  Honourable  Board  of  Agriculture 
make  public  every  kindof  instrufLion  thatmay  be  of  benefit  to  the  fa 
society  in  general,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  you  an  accou 
cause  and  cur;  of  the  Guttie  in  oxen,  a  complaint  which  is  very  co 
this  neighbourhood.  As  I  have  never  seen  this  compl.iinl  treated  ol 
person,  you  hive  my  permission  to  make  what  use  of  it  you  plea^ie.  I  i 
add,  that  I  am  neither  aa  ox-leecb,  cor  a  professional  man,  but  a  Here 
tMimtif  And  your  very  humble  servant, 

JOSEPH  HAP 
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THE  symtoms  of  the  ffuilte  are  the  same  as  an  incunble  eoUc  volvulus^  or 
mortification  of  the  bowels.  The  be.:St  affefted  with  this  complaint  wil!  kick 
at  its  belly,  lie  down,  and  groan:  it  has  also  a  total  stoppage  in  its  bowels* 
(except  blood  and  mucus,  which  will  it  void  in  large  quantities)  and  a  violent 
fever,  Sec.  To  distinguish  with  certainty  the  guttie  from  the  colic,  &c.  the 
hand  and  arm  of  the  operator  must  be  oiled,  and  introduced  into  the  anus, 
through  the  re^lum,  beyond  the  os  pubis,  turning  the  hand  down  to  th^  trans- 
verse and  oblique  muscles,  where  the  vessels  of  the  testicles  e:.ter  the  abdomen. 
There  the  string  will  be  be  found  united  to  the  muscles,  and  easily  to  be  traced 
to  the  stri<5lure,  by  the  hand,  without  pain  to  the  beast. 

This  stri<5lure,  or  guttie,  as  it  is  called,  is  occasioned  by  an  erroneous  me* 
thod  of  castrating  the  calves,  which  the  breeders  pra^ise  throughout  Hereford* 
shire,  and  is  as  follows ;  they  open  the  scrotum,  take  hold  of  the  testicles 
with  their  teeth,  and  with  violence  tear  them  out,  by  which  means  all  the  ves- 
sels thereto  belonging  are  ruptured.  The  vasa  deferentia,  entering  by  the 
holes  of  the  transverse  and  oblique  muscles  into  the  abdomen,  pass  over  the 
ureters  in  acute  angles;' at  which,  turning  by  their  great  length  and  elastic 
force,  the  peretonaeum  is  ruptured,  the  vasa  deferentia  are  severed  from  the 
testicles,  and  springing  back,  form  a  kind  of  bow  from  the  urethra,  where 
they  are  united,  over  the  ureters,  to  the  transverse  and  oblique  muscles;  and 
there  agairumite  where  they  first  entered  the  abdomen.  The  part  of  the  gut 
that  is  tied  is  the  jejunum  at  its  turning  from  the  left  side  to  the  right,  and 
again  from  the  right  to  the  leflt,  forming  right  angles  under  the  kidney,  and 
attached  to  the  duplicator  of  the  porctonxum,  to  whi«*h  it  was  united,  where 
the  rupture  happened.  There  the  bow  of  the  gut  hun^^s  over  the  bow  of  the 
vasa  deferentia,  which,  by  a  sudden  motion,  or  turn  of  the  beast,  form  a  hitch 
ortie  of  the  string  round  the  bow  of  the  gut  (filled  with  air)  similar  to  what  a 
carter  makes  on  his  cart-line.  This  causes  a  stcppa;;e  in  the  bowels,  and 
brirgson  a  mortification,  which,  in  two  or  fourdays  at  most,  proves  fatal. 

To  this  accident  is  the  beast,  castrated  as  above,  liable  from  the  day  that  he 
WD'i  castrated  till  the  time  of  his  being  slaughtered.  I  have  cut  them  of  the 
guttie.  from  the  age  of  three  months  ton'^ne  years.  The  only  meihod  of  cure 
that  can  be  s?fely  ventured  upon,  is  to  make  a  perpendicular  incision  four 
inches  under  the  third  vertrebra  of  the  loins,  on  the  left  side  of  the  ox,  over 
the  ))nunch,  or  stomach,  and  Introduce  the  arm  to  find  the  part  afie<^cd ;  if 
posr.ible  keep  the  beast  standing,  by  the  strength  of  proper  assistants.  Tho 
knife  I  make  [use  of  to  sever  the  string,  is  in  the  form  of  a  large  fish-hook, 
•with  an  edge  on  the  concave  side,  fixed  to  a  ring  which  fits  the  middle  finger, 
which  crooks  round  the  back  of  the  knife,  the  end  of  the  thumb  being  placed 
on  its  edge.  The  instrument  thus  secured  in  the  hand  is  a  certain  security 
against  wounding  the  surrounding  intestines.  With  this  instrument,  I  divide 
the  string,  or  strings,  and  being  out,  one  or  both  as  circumstances  require. 
Here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  great  care  must  betaken  by  the  operator  not  to 
%vound  or  divide  the  ureters,  which  would  be  certain  death.  1  then  sow  up 
the  divided  lips  of  the  peretonaeum  very  close,  with  a  surgeon's  needle,  threaded 
with  strong  thread,  eight  or  ten  double,  sufficiently  waxed ;  and  also  the  hide, 
leaving  a  vacancy  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  wound  sufficiently  wide  to  in- 
troduce 
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troducea  tent  of  surgeon's  tow,  spread  with  common  di^^estive  and  (raumatu 
balsam,  covering  the  incision  with  a  plaster   n^.ade  of  the  wliite  of  eggs  an< 
wheat  flour.     The  vfound  thus  treated  and  dressed  every  day,  will  be  well  in| 
a  fortnight.    The  medicine  I  give  to  remove  the  stoppage  in  the  three  st< 
jnachs  occasioned  by  the  tie,  and  carry  off  the  fever,  is  four  ounces  of  glau< 
ber  salts,  two  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  one  ounce  ofsena,  infused  in  tw( 
pounds  of  boiling  water;  adding  half  a  pound  of  oil  olive,  working  it  ofTwithl 
plenty  of  ^uel,'  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  infusion  of  mallows  and  elden 
bark.    Administer  the  gruel  and  infusion,  for  at  least  two  or  three  days,  by 
wkich  time  the  beast  will  be  well ;  will  eat  his  provender  and  chew  the  cud  ;| 
and  will  for  ever  be  relieved,  and  remain  safe  from  this  fatnl  disorder. 

The  following  simple  and  easy  method  of  castration  will  effeAually  preveni 
the  guttie.  Open  the  scrotum,  loosen  out  the  testicles,  and  tie  the  several  ves« 
aels  with  a  waxed  thread,  or  silk,  or  sear  with  a  hot  iron  to  prevent  theii 
bleeding,  as  ii;  the  common  way  of  cutting  colts.  This  method  can  neve] 
displace  either  the  vessels  of  the  teilicles,  bladder,  kidnies,  or  intestines ;  all 
pf  which  remain  covered  or  attached  to  the  peretonacum^  or  lining  of  the  abd( 
men  of  the  beast,  which  renders  it  impossible  that  there  should  ever  be 
$tri&uTt  or  tie  on  the  gut. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

Wkktoiiy  near  Leofnintter,  Ktreford«hiif|> 
March  28,  1794*  V 


MK£C£LLAK£0US   OBSERVATIONS    ON    HUSBANDRY. 


THERE  are  some  parts  of  this  distriA,  especially  near  the  river  Wye,  m  her 
they  have  no  water  to  turn  over  the  land :  hence  they  feel  not  only  a  deficiency, 
ofhsy,  but  of  larermath  grass  for  their  stock  in  autumn.     Artificial  grassel 
will,  in  some  degree,  supply  the  want  of  hay,  and  that  of  the  latermath  grasi 
might  be  removed  thus :  If,  on  the  land  meant  for  fcillow,  cabbages   wen 
planted  in  April,  in  rows,  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  that  the  operatior 
of  keeping  the  land  clean  from  weeds,  by  ploughings,  might  be  conduced  a^ 
at  present,  from  the  middle  of  August  to  that  of  October,  these  cabbages  wouli 
maintain  the  principal  part  of  their  stock ;  and  the  grass,  which  at  presenl 
they  use  during  these  two  months,  might  be  reserved  for  the  succeeding  par 
of  the  autumn  and  winter.    At  that  season,  before  the  wet  weather  set  in,  thJ 
Cabbages  might  be  eat  offthe  ground  by  hurdles,  and  the  wheat  sown  on  caci] 
parcel  succestuvely  as  :he  land  was  cleaned.     The  injury  which  the  cabbrgei 
would  do  to  the  land,  by  exhausting  it,  would  be  more  than  compensated  b; 
the  manure  of  the  cattle  while  eating  the  crop, 

Falkwi  here  are  made  in  a  manner  that  admits  of  much  improvement.  Th 
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plough  Is  too  spariiif^ly  ir^ed.  Unrortunately  the  idea  has  gone  abroad,  tliat 
the  iiitc(it:oa  ofii  fiillow  is  to  give  tiic  land  rest !!!-— Mow  opposite  to  the  uni« 
Tcrsal  command  of  nature,  who  has  ordered  every  spot  of  the  earth  to  bring 
forth  its  annual  increase  t  The  intention  of  tlie  husbandman  oughtfto  be,  in 
making  a  f.illowy  to  destroy  the  native  weeds  of  the  soil,  that  he  may  p^ant 
more  profitahle  oops  in  their  place.  Yet  here  thcv  are  left  so  green  as  to  feed 
sheep  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  summer.  Strange  infatuation,  that  for 
the  paltry  consideration  of  a  few  shillings  worth  of  grass,  the  weeds  should 
be  suffered  to  exist  in  the  ground,  to  injure  the  succeeding  crops,  and,  in  some 
degree,  to  frustrate  the  very  intention  of  a  summer's  fallow. 

There  is  groat  room  for  improving  the  breed  of  horses  in  this  county.  The 
Derbyshire  kind  would  suit  this  district  extremely  well.  Many  are  annually 
brought  from  thence.  An  immense  sum  of  money  might  be  saved,  by  iiitro* 
ducing  that  or  some  other  good  breed,  and  rearing  their  own  horses.  There 
is,  however,  little  prospect  of  such  an  event  taking  place,  since  the  whole  of 
the  farmer's  ambition  is  confined  to  the  selection  of  the  best  sort  of  the  inesti* 
mable  breed  of  oxen,  in  which  this  county  abounds.  The  worthy  inhabitants^ 
however,  have  not  committed  any  great  blunder  in  making  the  ox  their  favou- 
rite hobby-horse.  Any  attempt  to  change  the  present  breed  of  neat  cattle^ 
would  exhibit  the  most  glaring  instance  of  folly  and  profligacy. 

The  Herefordshire  breed  of  sheep  may  be  said  to  be  perfeft  of  its  kind;  the 
animal  is  compa^l,  well  built  and  healthy ;  and  the  wool  surpasses,  in  fineness^ 
any  other  in  this  quarter  of  the  kingdom.  The  larger  weighs  from  se* 
venteen  to  eighteen  pounds  a  quarter,  the  fleece  from  four  to  five  pounds  s 
but  those  kept  on  the  old  hilly  pasture  considerably  less.  Yec  the  superior 
quality  of  the  wool,  not  making  a  full  recompence  for  the  inferiority  of  the 
quantity,  and  the  smallness  ot  the  carcass,  the  time  seems  fast  approaching; 
when  this  breed  will  be  wholly  cxtin^ty  in  order  to  make  way  for  a  more  pro* 
fitable  one. 
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SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR'S  ADDRESS 


TO  THB 


BOARD     OF     AGRICULTUR 

ON  TUESDAY  THE  TWENTY-NINTH  OF  JULY,  1794: 

8TATIKO  THE  PROGRESS  THAT  HAS  BEEN  MADE  BY  THE  BOARD,  AVD  THE  ADV. 
THAT  MAY  BE  EXPECTED  FROM  IMPROVING  THE  TERRITORY  OF  TUE  KIKGDl 


Omntum  rcrum  ex  qu'ihus  aHquhl  adiiitlrclur^  nibil  est  /l^ricultura  melius^  nihit 
nihil  dulciiiSf  nibil  bomine  libera  dignius.  cicebo  de  officiis,  i. 


That  he  considered  it  extremely  necessary,  for  any  person  who  filler 
tuation  in  which  he  happened  to  be  placed,  previous  to  the  Annual  Adjoui 
the  Board,  to  give  a  short  statement  of  the  business  which  had  been  transa£t< 
course  of  the  Session,  and  of  the  progress  that  had  been  made  in  carrying! 
important  obje£ls  for  which  the  Board  was  constituted, 

That  at  the  commencement  of  the  present,  being  the  first  Session  after 
blishment,  the  attention  of  the  Board  had  naturally  been  dire<ftcd,  to  the  forml 
those  Bye- Laws  which  were  to  regulate  its  future  proceedings,  tlie  original  $| 
which  had  been  drawn  up,  with  great  attention  and  ability,  by  a  Noble  Lon 
H  A  w K£ )  to  whose  zeal  and  assiduity  the  Board,  in  that  and  in  other  rcspe^, 
infinitely  indebted* 

That  a  great  variety  of  important  communications  had  been  transmitte< 
Board  from  many  quarters,  botli  at  home  and  abroad,  on  all  the  different  tO| 
ncdled  with  Agricultural  Inquiry,  furnishing  a  number  of  valuablahints,  whit 
be  of  essential  service  in  promoting  the  improvement  of  the  country.  These  him 
scr\xd,  might  cither  be  separately  printeti,  or  incorporated  with  the  Reports  of  tli 
Tliat  the  Committee  appomied  "  to  take  the  Present  State  of  the  Waste 
Common  Fields  of  this  Kingdom,  and  the  probable  Means  of  their  Impn 
under  their  Conskleration,"  had  already  made  great  progress  in  that  importantj 
and  he  had  no  doubt,  would,  when  the  Board  re-assembled,  have  a  Rcpoi 
fully  explaining  die  ancient  laws  respe<Sling  the  division  of  such  lands,  and 
means  of  facilitating  them  in  future ;  and  that  the  Board  was  already  in  pot 
a'  very  interesting  and  able  Paper,  drawn  up  by  one  of  its  Members,  (John 
SON,   Esq.  Sunxy or- General  of  the  Woods  and  Forests)  which  had  throi 
light  upon  that  subject. 
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^Above  all,  diat  the  progress  made  in  the  Agricultural  Sui-vey  of  the  Kin^^ 
basis  of  all  the  ineasurcs  which  the  Board  might  think  il  advisable  to  rccom 
attention  of  the  Public)  had  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expedlarions. 
kingdom  had  been  assigned  indistriits  to  diflTcrcnt  Surveyors,  from  each  of  \ 
itc  Report  was  required.     Such  a  plan  had  never  been  formerly  attemp 
rcountry ;  and  many  doubts  were  entertained  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
in  Great  Britain,  in  any  reasonable  space  of  time.    He  had  tlie  pleasure, 
r,  of  acquainting  the  Board,  that  seventy-four  Reports  had  been  already 
|ind  ^cre  eitlier  printed  or  now  in  the  Press,  and  that  the  remainder  were  in 
of  forwardness,  that  they  might  soon  be  expedled  ;  and,  consequently, 
nconths  from  the  Establishment  of  the  Board,  tliis  great  objcfl  would  be 
Xhar  to  the  credit  of  the  Gentlemen  who  engaged  in  this  laborious  u 
a  considerable  number  of  tliem  would  accept  of  nothing  for  their  tr 
cbe  remainder  were  satisfied  with  sums,  in  general,  scarcely  adequate  to  tl 
they  had  incurred.     Tliat  tlie  Reports  they  had  given  in,  were  not 
as  complete  Systems  of  Husbandry,  but  merely  as  Chapters  of  a 
ky  distributed  at  present,  as  affording  the  readiest  means  of  collecting  farth 
ion*  Tliat  the  circulating  of  8o,coo  Papers,  on  so  popular  a  subje£l  as 

ire,  must  have  a  strong  tendency  to  d^re£l  the  public  attention,  in  a  ve 

manncrt  to  that  object ;  which,  indeed,  had  already  sufficiently  appeared, 

;icty  to  procure  those  Papers,  and  from  the  demand  which  had  lately  aris 

on  Agriculture.— -That  about    lOO  Reports    had    been    already  re 

the  margins  of  which  were  filled  with  many  valuable  hints  and  observa 

he  had  no  doubt  a  considerable  number  of  the  Reports  in  circulation  wo 

with  remarks  of  equal  merit.    The  Board  would  tlius  have  under  its  i 

at  once,  not  only  very  interesting  accounts  of  the  present  state  of  tlie  Kin 

a  complete  coUeAion  of  all  the  past  skill  and  experience  of  which  the  Co 

possessed,  in  matters  of  Husbandry,  but  probably  every   suggestion  tli 

was  master  of,  respefling  the  means  of  its  future  improvement :  *^  a 

useful  information,  of  which  it  cannot  with  justice  be  asserted,  that  any 

[Nation  has  ever  yet  been  possessed.*' 

^In  regard  to  the  use  that  ought  to  be  made  of  tlie  information  thus  accumul 
the  labour  and  exertions  of  so  many  a£tive  and  intelligent  Individuals,  tlicrj 
poinu  which  he  begged  leave  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Board. 
chcy  ought  not  to  suflerthe  public  attention  to  waste  itself,  previous  to 
lunicating  that  information  to  the  Country ;  and.  Secondly,  that  inste: 
ig  away  die  valuable  treasure  tliey  have  thus  obtained,  in  partial  Rej 
should  endeavour  to  condense  it  into  one  Great  System. 
To  explain  more  fully  to  the  Board  the  idea  which  he  had  formed  of  a  Gene] 
fOfttp  be  had  drawn  up  a  Plan,  stating  the  various  suhje£b  to  be  treated  of  in  it] 
be  Older  in  which  they  might  be  arranged,  and  which  he  flattered  himself  it 
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I.  »7t    Watering  Land,  or  Artificial  \fcatIows,  and  a  comparison  between  the  J 
r  Pastures  '"  regard  to  quantity  and  tiuality  of  Produce. 
jS.     Garicni  and  Orchards,  and  tlie  Diseases  incident  to  Plants. 
Z9.     Woods  and  Plantations. 

30.     Of  Waste  Lands,  and  the  means  of  their  Iiniirovemont,  whether  ll 
g  ihem  Arable — converting  them  into  Water  Meadows,  or  Pasture,  or  i 
lions. 

.jt.  Of  the  proper  Syslem  to  improve  Waste  Lands,  either  by  prii 
aIs,or  public  companies:  with  a  view  of  increasing  tlie  population,  as  well  as 
of  the  country'. 

.  J2,     Roads,  Public  and  Parochial;  and  Navigations  coniicfled  with   Agi 
Purposes, 

3 J.     MaiVets,  domestic  and  foreign  ;  aiid  on  the  advantages  of  establishiiJ 
■nnity  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

(p.  J4.     £0e<5lj  of  Commerce,  ManufaAures,  and  Fisheries,  on  Agriculture,  aiJ 
bantages  of  their  union  together. 
Ip.  jj.     Of  Manufd'flurers  residing  in  the  Country,  and  beir^  occasionally  enl 
A  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

pp.  j4.     Of  the  Poor,  and  the  means  of  employing  them  in  the  operatic 
;ure. 
^7.     The  Corn  Laws,  a:id  oji  the  policy  of  encotaaging  3  Surplus  of  Ci;i 

lation,  aner  supplying  the  Consumption  of  the  Country. 
jS.     O:'  Agricultural  Legislation  and  Police. 

39.  On  the  Price  of  Provisions,  and  the  Laws  for  encouraging  the  Sale, 
S  the  Produce  of  the  Country. 

40.  Miscellaneous  Obscrv::tions. 

cosciuswy. 

ap,  I.     Oliilaclc^  .'o  Improvement,  nnc^  the  means  of  removing  Ihcin. 

lap.  2.     Minis  of  Improvement  from  I'orcii^n  Countries.* 

■ap-  J.     ^ft.■dns  of  exciting  a  spirit  of  Industry  and  Improvement  in  the  L^ibourd 

*aniHr,  ui^  the  Landlord:  and  whether  Public  Lncouragenieiits  are  nccessa| 

tot  purpofe. 

|q».  4.     Gencirl  View  of  the  Agricnllur.il  Produce  of  the  Kingdom. 

\ap   ;.     Itvsouicrs  of  tlic  Nation,  from  the  fuithurlmjiruvcniLiit  of  its  Stui 

ilorj'. 

[u>y  literal  I.if.u  or ly  he  coi  fromffhtr  ciumricii  al  tliciimc  I'mc  it   ii  siruin,  t1,.,i  cvi'ii  f,. 

pbdjcw  itU  to  Lrjlin*]  iliat  ilm  iivivji  of  A;ricul(uie  ii  10  li.-  a.cribcd. — Sceilic  I'lcnbli  Un 

i^Va.Vs'f,  wilcrr,  en  ■Im' authoiiiy  of  tli;  M.iiquii  Jc  Miubuu,  weare  toM,  *^  L.»  Angtol^ 

)iitU  rttjlrin€*'iiif-il'.!i'iiti:itiii  It  Eurait,  coirpriiciil  Lk   premiere,,  qui  I'arc  que  etoii  Ic  ronilc(ii| 

ks*  It»iuti.^(toit  icpWui  >ur  IciiucI  de.cii  rouler  Ic  (ommcrce." 

kcSpMiU!)  Vi'ntcriarcnoiic^i  tcntibkof  thli  truth.  A  very  ingeniuut  EEnlltmanor  thaiCouniiy, 

iVB  V«l.c*acit,  orilieCiiy  of  V..lei'.cU,  icemi  well  convi-.ccd  iif  the  UQ.     *'  It  mu»i  be  r.tkr 

^cdi'.ujrslc}  iluiFnE''i"'"">'P'"eiltlice)'eii>iui)ier  rationi.   Tl.cie  UUndcri,  whose n;;iuiil  mi 

•IjrKr.^  t  tttem  permc,  alter  trying  lo  many  lel.emet  to  become  powctCul,  haveditcovciicl  it  l.iK 

■•  Acicvtivr* alone  which  iuttti*  the  louric  and  otigin  of  ilicir  grc^tncst.     Thiy  liavc  addcJ  wir. 


«— »  — wijii  m^f^nimm^^^it^m^Stmur^mtlmmtm-^mtm^f^ 


^1^ 


(   s  ) 

In  orJcr  that  the  General  Report  might  not  be  drawn  out  to  too  great  a  lea 
is  proposed  tliat  an  Appendix  shall  be  annexed  to  each  cliapter,  for  the 
containing  a  number  of  fads  and  observations,  which,  though  tending  to  illi 
subje£l  treated  of»  might,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  be  considered  of  a  less  h 
nature. 

That  besides  the  General  Report,  it  would  be  expedient  to  reprint  and  to  p 
the  various  Agricuhural  Accounts  now  in  circulation,  with  every  possible  Coni^ 
and  Improvement,  and  in  such  a  form,  that  every  jfidividual  may  have  it  in  hit; 
to  purchase,  on  reasonable  terms,  either  the  Account  of  his  own  particular 
or  the  Reports  relating  to  all  the  dilForent  counties,  or  the  General  Report 
state  of  tlic  kingdom  at  large,  as  he  may  find  most  desirable. 

He  could  not  conclude,  witliout  attempting  to  give,  even  in  this  early 
tlieir  proceedings,  some  general  idea  of  the  public  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
provement  of  the  territory  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  difficult,  even  on  such  data  as  have  been  already  obtained,  to  mai^el 
lations  sufficiently  accurate  for  every  useful  purpose,  respe^ng  the  probable 
tagcs  to  be  expelled  from  the  improvement  of  the  kingdom,  in  regard  to 
Capital — and  Population :  and  perhaps  a  short  statement  of  such  advanta^ 
awaken  more  the  public  attention,  and  be  more  satisfatStory  to  the  generalil 
people,  ilian  long  disquisitions.    lie  had  therefore  embraced  the  earliest  o] 
of  throwing  together  some  ideas  upon  the  subject,  for  his  own  private 
and  for  ilie  consideration  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Public. 

Of  tlie  diiTerent  Reports  ^iven  in  to  the  Board,  that  from  tiic  County  of 
is  by  far  the  most  minute,  the  Surveyor  having,  with  great  labour,  gonefromj 
paribli,  and  ingeneral  having  ohtainedsufficiem  information  in  regard  to  Stock,! 
and  Population.  At  the  ccncluiion  of  his  Report,  he  recapitulates  the  increase ' 
whi(  hmay  he  cxpevHcd,  by  improving;  llic  cuUivation  of  3 1 9,300 acres  iuthatco 
of  wliich  the  following  is  an  absirait. 


Number  of  Acres. 


Dcscripticn  of  iKe  Land. 


150,000    -     -    -    - 
^32,000  -   .   -   -   - 


IncrM«.?d  Rent 
per  acre. 


\\';iste  and  unimproved  Ken  \l  o  10 
\Open  and  Common  Field 


^     Arable  Land  -  -  -  -   J 
iQjSco  --•--'  Inferior  Pasture  ----- 
7,500  -----  I  Of- Upland  Common    -  - 
8.000  -----     Of  Fen  Common  -  •  -  - 

Of  {  yearly  Meadow  Land 


2,OCO    -    - 


\3^9^3^o 


o    8 

o  9 
o  11 
o  10 
o    8 


At  an  average  about  9s.  per  r.cre. 


o 

o 

7 
o 

c 

6 


To:al  Iraa 


/*  7  5.000 
5*1800 

9,487  J 

4."5 
4,000 

850 


jC  146,262  \ 


(    6    ) 

5  to  contend,  tliat  these  rents  arc  exorbitant,  or 
Illing  to  pay  for  the  advantage  of  having  his  land 
of  Improvement.  Tins  seems,  therefore,  a  fair 
calculations  may  be  built. 

IS  evident,  can  only  arise  from  increased  produce, 
iy  from  the  former ;  and  II  Is  not  unreasonable  to 
of  Increased  produce  aloue,  thrice  the  increased 
re,  deducting  smaller  sums,  438,0001.  per  annum, 
ation.  It  Is  sufficient  to  remark,  that,  seating  the 
at  438,0001.  is  only  s.tthe  rate  of  about  il.  7s.  per 
too  hit^h  an  estimate. 

tion  this  would  make  to  the  National  Capital,  the 
)licd  by  thirty  ;— hence  the  total  value,   at  thirty 

3, 1 400001* 

opulation,  tlie  result  is  equally  satisfatStory.     Ac- 
lol.  at  an  average,  is  sufficient  for  every  human 
eluded;  consequently  438,0001.  of  additional  pro* 
.3,800  additional  Inhabitants. 
Cambridgeshire,  is  tlien  as  follows : 

d,         319*000 

jf  about  9s.  per  acre,         .       .       £  146,262 

acre,        ^ £  438,000 

1 30  years  purchase  of  the  produce,/*!  3,  x  40,000 

43,800  souls 

ng  the  extent  to  which  improvements  may  be  car- 
icessary  to  state,  that  according  to  the  computation 
bridge-shire  Is  a  70th  part  of  England  and.  Wales, 
to  be  multiplied  by  seventy,  in  order  to  ascertain 
on  of  the  southern  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
d  be  as  follows : 

oved, 22,351,000 

,c  of  about  93.  per  acre,       •    /"*o,057,950 

per  acre, Ll^^^^lZ^^Sfi 

ital,  at  30  years  purchase  ^<"U905,2 15,500 

>n, 3»0J7>385  souls. 

to  be  Improved,  namely  22,351,000,  one  half 
;id  ibc  other  half  of  common  fields  and  lands  under 
cat  as  would  be  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
I  ilic  latter  from  which  the  greatest  cxpcdtaiions 
caincd* 


-ft 


f  expcnce  of  im?ro%-In3  25,351,000  acres,  at  4I.  per  acre,  woulJ  ; 
Bounl  to  -  -  -  - 

«M  tlicrtof  at  five  per  cent  -  _  _ 

;  sums  arc  to  be  dctluclcJ  from  905,115,500!.  of  aiUit;onal  Naticj 
>,i73,S52l.  of  adiiitional  National  Income, 
lat  here  i:  was  impossible  not  to  advcn  to  the  astonishing  difTcrcncc,  J 
r  ci:;hiy-ninc  millions  in  Improvements  at  home,  or  in  foreign  conk 
lendtlure  of  that  bum  in  war,  it  would  be  accounted  a  most  t'urtun  J 
lburM:mcnt,  if  we  could  secure  any  territory,  by  a  commerciul  int 
,  five  millions  per  annum  could  be  gained ;  wKilit,  at  the  same  tiin 
LTV  to  }iay  at  Ica^t  live  millions  of  additional  taxes.     But  iT  tha 
Wout  at  home,  or  nihcr,  If  private  individuals  were  cncoura^cJ  to  c 
Stctr  wealth  and  capital  in  the  internal  improvement  of  the  cuitnlijl 
r  taxes  bcin:;  necessary,  the  old  ones  would  become  lighter  and  nioiT 
I  i.-i>:caJ  nf  dragging  tivc  millions  per  aunum,  at  ?.n  enormous  dis 
citily  witli  much  risk  and  expcnce,  lliiny  millions  would  be  proiUii; 
it  doiraln,  aixi  alway*  at  our  command.     That  these  were  t^u[h^^ 
1  vaguely  tilled  of,  and  consequently   made  little  impresslun,  but  I 
r  lil^ciy  to  be  probed  to  the  bottom,  and  established  beyond  a  dc  ubr. 
Be  U:4ju!d  conclude    with   remarl^ing,    that,  with  such  a  prospcJ 
rity    resulting  from    the  labours  of  the  Board,  he  was    pcrsk 

r  of  it,  wouM  persevere  with  alacrity  and  w:al,  in  completing  the 
2  in  which  they  wcr^:  engaged :  the  cHcft  of  which  would  be  fclcl 
(  whilst  any  vestige  of  Civilization,  of  useful  Industry,  or  of  Politic  J 
il  be  traced  in  Europe.* 

W  Tbc lcXiowltt%\i  an  .Ibiiraa  pf  the  Agricultural  Siaic of  Warwic'i.itiite  (knew, 
ilcmict^ei  la  EngUnil]  ji  leponod  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

bCn  tillage— Whui,  i5,7oo^FaUo<»  15,000— Turnip*  and  Vetclie*  i5,oo^Eai]ey,  O^ 
ICcaaS  te.  4.HS00— Tillage  Landi  traint,  45,oco— Ditto  !n  Grata  utd  mnwr 
f  »s»i;*. "  Toial  ....... 

— Me^^ow*  StfOOO— Wooli,  Canali  aiid  Rtvtn,  50,000 

tdtabt  .  _   •         . 

■  Fields  j7,iMC— PumreaodCccdifigLandi,  1 50,00^ W4* te  Liodi  110,000 


talk  nniouiion  that  onlfiLTt.  could  be  obtaiceJ  from  3i7,r«o  aerca  of  improvabl| 

J  ptodnic  from  154,530  acrca  under   tilligcy  whtch  miglit  certainly  Ibe  cipefti 

,  te.  the  raoU  would  be,  505,11 5I.  and  ai  WaTn-ick-ihlrv  i«  a  <c:h  part  c(  Iti^l 

A  pT«dMc  of  iitc  MUtban  part  of  the  Kingdom  wouU,  «a  tlui  au|'pci 
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TO  THE  READER. 


iTssrequestedt  that  this  paper,  m^  he  returnk 
of  Apiculture,  at  its  Office  in  London,  •with  any  addition, 
observations,  which  may  occur  on  the  perusal,  written  on  i 
ioott  as  may  be  convenient, 

Jt  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  Board  dfl 
itself  responsible  for  any  fact  or  observation  contained  in  this 
at  present,  is  printed  and  circulated,  for  the  purpose  mer^ 
farther  imformation  respecting   the   Husbandry  of  this  . 
enabling  every  one,  to  contribute  his  mite,  to  the  improvemcA 

7he  Board  has  adopted  the  same  plan,  in  regana 

-    counties  in  the  united  kingdom ;  and  laill  be  happy  to  give  eS 

its  power,  to  any  person,  who  may  be  desirous  of  impro-iM 

cattle,  sheep,  &c.  or  of  trying  <wiy  meful  experimmt  in  huM 

{joiulon,  1794* 


t«  ■    •      -^ 


jmrm^'^tAK^r— I      I   rrti 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


JL  HE  county  of  Gloucester^  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Herefordshire  and  Monmouthshire,  on  the*  north  by 
Worcestershire,  on  the  east  by  Warwickshire  and  Ox* 
fonlshirc,  and  on  the  south  by  Wiltshire  and  Somerset* 
shire.  It  contains,  according  to  Bowen's  m?.p,  about 
8oo>ooo  acres  of  land. 

In  describing  the  agricultural  state  of  the  county,  it  ' 
will  be  necessary  to  notice  separately,  the  districts  differ* 
ing  in  soil  and  management.     I  begin  with  the 

COTSWOLD  HILLS. 

The  Soil — is  various ;  the  greater  part,  what  is  here 
termed  **  stone  brash,''  a  loam  intermixed  with  stones, 
on  a  subsoil  of  calcareous  rubble  or  rock:  the  average 
depth  of  ploughing  not  much  exceeding  four  inches: 
there  is  however  some  quantity  of  stiff  sour  land  inter- 
;  spersed  on  these  hills,  many  farms  and  one  or  two  whole 
parishes  are  chiefly  of  that  nature.  Near  Fairford  and 
Cirencester  the  soil  is  richer  and  deeper ;  particularly 
about  the  former  a  deep  sandy  loam  prevails,  producing 
great  crops  in  a  favourable  time,  but  apt  to  burn  and 
parch  up  in  dry  seasons;  at  which  times  they  likewise 
labour  under  great  inconveniencies  •for  want  of  water,  * 
with  which  the  greater  part  of  these  hills  is  abundantly 
supplied. 

Qimati.    The.  Cotswold  hills,  arc  milder  than  could  be 
supposed,  from  their  heighth  and  deficiency  of  shelter.. 


Ml 


MtMrtteMMMta 
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The  harvest,  this  last  season,  was  begun  in  many  places, 
the  first  week  in  August,  and  pretty  generally  by  the 
second.  There  is  however  a  diflTerence  of  firom  one  to 
three  weeks,  in  the  ripening  of  corn,  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  district  under  survey,  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  management,  or  any  outward  circumstances. 

Thi  Pnpiriies  are  mostly  large,  and  the  occupations 
likewise;  there  are  however  some  exceptions  in  both;  but 
it  is  the  opinion  of  experienced  meni  that  farms  of  from 
aoo  to  500  acres,  can  be  managed  with  much  greater 
advantage  to  the  farmer  and  the  public,  than  smaller  ones.  ^ 

In  the  vallies,  and  where  the  land  is  of  a  sufficient 
staple  for  permanent  meadow  and  pasture,  it  is  mostly 
in  that  state.  Sheep  and  cow  downs  are  likewise  fre- 
quently met  with ;  but  the  quantity  of  land  thus  employed, 
bears  but  a  small  proportion,  to  that  which  is  occasionally 
under  the  plough ;  some  few  parishes  on  the  sides  of 
the  hills  however,  are  an  exception  to  this  rule,  in  which 
perhaps  half  the  land  is  meadow  and  pasture,  worth  from 
Olo  to  30s.  per  acre.  In  these  situations,  dairying  is  mostly 
followed,  in  preference  to  grazing ;  the  sort  of  cows  chiefly 
Gloucestershire,  frequently  .crossed  and  improved  from  ' 
other  breeds.  Most  farmers  dairy  a  little  for  home 
consumption  ;  and  though  the  nature  of  the  soil,  renders 
sheep  the  live  stock,  chiefly  to  be  attended  to,  yet  a 
sufllicient  quantity  of  cattle,  generally  are,  and  always  ought 
to  be,  intermixed  with  them  to  improve  the  pastures,  and 
make  the  most  of  the  keep ;  of  these  not  so  many  arc 
bred  as  formerly,  Gloucester  market  weekly  affording 
great  choice  from  Herefordshire,  Wales  and  Somerset- 
shire ;  of  these,  the  Glamorgan  and  Somerset  appear  most 
eligible  as  working  cattle  for  the  hills,  being  active  in 
harness,  and  when  turned  off,  feeding  in  less  time 
than  the  larger  breed  of  Herefordshire.     In  stall-feeding,  • 


-C     9     ] 

hay,  chaff,  barleymcal,  oats  and  bran*  are  the  articles^ 
of  food  chiefly  used.  The  smaller  Welch  breeds  of  cattle 
where  grazing  is  the  only  object,  arc  frequently  bought 
in  in  winter  or  early  in  spring,  and  fatted  in  the  course 
of  the  summcri  so  as  to  go  off  between  Michaelmas  and 
Christmas  with  little  or  no  hay»  which  in  a  country- 
where  it  is  so  scarce  and  valuable,  is  a  material  object. 

The  native  ihep  of  these  hills  in  their  unimproved  state, 

was  a  small^light  carcassed,  polled  animal,  bearing  in  the 

memory  of  an  experienced  agriculturist  now  living,    a 

fleece  of  fine  wool  of  about  3  lb.  weight,  but  lighter  and 

finer    before  that  period.     They  were  cotted  in  former 

times,   but  that  practice  has  not  been  in  use  since  the 

remembrance    of    the  person   alluded    to,    from    which 

circumstances  it  is  very  propable  that  the  assertions  of 

ancient  authors,  that  the  Spaniards  procured  their  breed 

of  fine  wool  led  sheep  from  the  Cotswold  Hills,  are  founded 

in   fact,   though  contradicted   by  some  modern   writers. 

Since  that  time  the  inclosures   and  better  management 

taking  place,  and  good  rams  being  procured  from  War^ 

wickshire  and  other  counties,  the  Cotswold  sheep   have, 

considerably  improved  in  weight  of  carcass  and  quantity 

of  wool,    which,    though  coarser  than   formerly,    is   in 

very  great  esteem  as  combing  wool,  being  of  a  good  length 

and  very  mellov/  quality.     The  fashionable  Leicestershire 

sheep  have  been  occasionally  introduced  into  this  district^ 

and,  for  a  cross  or  two  when  chocen  with  judgement. 


■* 


•  If  a  null  could  be  invented  to  grind  whear»  cither  by  the  wind  or  with  a 
honcf  cheap  and  durable^  at  would  enable  the  farmer  by  n«eaJIng  his  own  grain, 
to  obtain  aqusntity  of  excd!e..t  food  for  his  fatting  ito«k»  to  the  great  enrich* 
nsene  of  the  land.  The  great  objection  to  the  steel  mills  hitherto  in?entcd, 
11,  that  the  corn  iruft  be  in  the  very  bent  order/ otherwise  it  clogs  and  will  not 
grind  properly.  To  n)ake  a  machine  of  this  lort  complett  and  generally  useful, 
there  must  probably  be  fome  ingenioaa  contrivance  annexed  to  dry  and  hardea 
the  corn  if  oeccssary. 

B  have 


^  --. 
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have  been  found  to  improve  the  breed  in  shape  and  dispo- 
sition to  fatten,  but  where  persisted  in,  they  have  greatly 
reduced  the  carcass  in  size,  and  considerably  lessened  the 
wool  in  quality  and  quantity:  nor  is  this  reduction  in 
size  recompenced  by  their  requiring  less  food,  or  fattening 
quicker  than  the  other  breeds,  qualities  which  have  been 
so  strongly  insisted  on,  and  on  which  the  merit  of  the 
breed  has  been  chiefly  founded ;  on  the  contrary,  expe- 
rienced graziers  in  this  district  who  have  paid  particular 
attention  to  them,  are  convinced,  that  they  require  full 
as  much  time  and  room  as  the  larger  native  breed.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  carcasses  to  the 
butcher,  nor  of  the  estimation  the  meat  of  the  different 
breeds  is  held  in  by  the  consumer  ;  the  most  satisfactory 
intelligence  on  these  heads  may  be  obtained  in  Smithficld 
Market. 

In  the  common  practice  of  the  district  the  wether  sheep 
are  fatted  off  from  two  to  three  years  old.  The  average 
weight  of  carcasses,  ewe  22  lb.  wether  26  lb.  per  quarter; 
fleeces  on  an  average  of  the  whole  flock  run  four  to  the  tod 
of  28  lb.  Wool  sold  this  season  from  14s.  to  24s. 
per  tod.  I  understood  at  this  time  it  is  not  worth  more 
than  1 8s. 

Wether  sheep,  by  keeping  them  another  year,  arc 
frequently  brought  to  weigh  from  40  to  5oIb.  the  quarter. 
Probably  no  part  of  the  kingdom  has  been  more  improved 
within  the  last  forty  years,  than  the  Cotswold  Hills.  The 
first  enclosures  are  about  that  standing ;  but  the  greater 
part  are  of  a  later  date.  Three  parishes  are  now  inclosing; 
and  out  of  about^'thirteen,  which  still  remain  in  the  com- 
mon  field  state,  two  I  understand  arc  taking  the  icquisite 
measures  for  an  inclosure ;  the  advantages  are  great,  rent 
more  than  doubled,  the  produce  of  every  kind  proportion- 
ably  increased.  .  In  the  open  field  state,  a  crop  and  fallow 
was  the  usual  course.  What  is  here  called  the  '^  seven* 
field  husbandry/'  now  generally  obtains ;  that  is,  about 

a  seventh 
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a  seventh  part  sainfoin^  and  the  remainder  under  the 
following  routine ;  turnips,  barley,  seeds  two  years, 
wheat,  oats.  A  part  of  the  wheat  stubble  is  sometimes 
sowed  with  peas,  but  generally  more  with  a  view  to  home 
consumption  than  for  sale,  that  crop  being  very  precarious, 
if  often  repeated.  Vetches  are  likewise  frequently,  though 
not  so  often  as  they  should  be,  substituted  for  the  oat  crop, 
to  be  eaten  on  the  land  with  sheep,  or  mowed  for  horses 
and  other  stock.  The  management  of  the  crops  requires 
to  be  more  particularly  described. 

Sawfoin.'^This  district  stands  one  of  the  first  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  excellent  grass ;  the  usual  management 
has  been  to  sov/  it  with  barley,  after  turnips,  three  bushels 
per  acre,  to  whii  h  is  generally  added  about  five  pounds  of 
trefoil,  which  generally  improves  the  first  year's  produce, 
and  by  occupying  the  soil,  prevents  the  weeds  from  get- 

* 

ting  a-head  till  the  sainfoin  has  establifhed  its  roots. 
There  arc  some  very  superior  managers,  however,  who 
'  having  been  induced  from  an  accidental  occurrence  to 
think  a  different  procedure  would  be  more  advantageous, 
tried  it  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  they  have  conftantly 
adhered  to  it  since.  The  method  alluded  to,  is  to  fow  it 
on  land  exhausted  b}  repeated  cropping  and  full  of  couch 
grass,  the  sainfoin  rooting  so  deep,  does  not  draw  its  nou- 
rishment like  corn,  from  the  surface  soil,  and  therefore 
is  not  injured  by  its  impoverished  state,  whilst  its  greatest 
enemy,  the  black  bcnt>  is  effectually  kept  under  by  the 
couch  grass.  In  this  practice  it  is  likewise  sown  with 
barley,  and  very  thin,  not  more  than  a  bushel  per  acre,  it 
having  been  noticed  by  the  same  attentive  observers,  that» 
when  sown  thin,  the  roots  are  larger  and  more  vigorous>  and 
in  two  or  three  years  get  full  possession  of  the  land,  pro- 
ducing greater  crops,  and  lasting  longer  than  the  thicker 
planted.  There  are  other  practitioners  who  object  to  thin 
^wing,  observing  tliat  the  hay  being  chiefly  wanted  for 

B  2  shcep^ 
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i»hcep,  although  it  may  produce  as  much  or  more  in  quan* 
tity,  the  stems  arc  much  larger  and  not  so  palatable  to  that 
animal,  occasioning  great  waste  in  the  consumption.  It 
must  likewise  be  observed,  that  the  method  of  sowing  it 
on  foul  exhausted  land,  having  been  tried  in  the  neigh*- 
bourhood  of  Ousting,  on  a  less  genial  soil,  has  in  two 
instances  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  failed  ;  it  might 
therefore  be  advisable,  when  the  culture  is  new,  to  make 
small  experiments  first.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Stowe, 
I  am  informed,  a  founh  part  of  the  land  is  appropriated  to 
this  grass;  but  as  it  requires  a  great  many  years  to  inter- 
vene before  land  that  has  once  borne  it,  can  be  cropped 

m 

with  success,  that  probably  may  be  found  too  large  a  pro- 
portion. The  duration  of  sainfoin  depends  a  great  deal 
on  the  management ;  mowing  it  before  its  full  blossom  is 
detrimenul,  the  roots  bleeding  very  much  and  mildewing ; 
for  the  same  reason  seeding  of  it  is  accounted  beneficial ; 
if  wished  to  last,  it  should  never  be  fed  but  in  the  months 
of  October  and  November,  and  then  only  with   cattle,  i 

sheep  biting  too  close ;  the  lattermath  is,  however,  ex- 
cellent food  for  weaned  lambs,  and  therefore  often  applied 
to  that  purpose.  Indeed  the  farmers  in  general  do  not 
wish  it  to  last  longer  than  scycn  years  ;  the  land  being  in 
that  time  thoroughly  rested  and  fit  for  corn,  whilst  other 
bnd  under  the  plough  wants  rest ;  but  if  desired,  i(  might, 
with  proper  management,  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  The 
hay,  if  well  made,  is,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  season, 
equal  to  any  meadow  hay  in  the  dj^rict  for  most  purposes. 
When  worn  out,  so  as  not  to  be  worth  mowing,  it  is  ge-  | 

nerally  pastured  a  year  or  tw;o,  which  thickens  the  turf, 
and  of  course  produces  more  and  better  ashes,  when  pared 
and  burnt,  in  which  method  it  is  always  broken  up. 

Tumsfs^n  the  usual  practice,  succeed  oau ;  the  stub- 
ble is  plough  in  autumn  or  the  beginning  of  winter,  in 
which  state  it  lies  till  ^riog  seed-time  is  finished,  when. 
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■ell  dragged,  it  rfeCeiVes  two  or  more  ploughing!,  if 

Iry,  will)  i^ufficicnt  dragging  and  harrowing  between, 
zing  as  much  time  aa  possible  between  each  ope> 

Ifor  the  seeds  6f  weeds  to  vegetate  and  be  destroyed. 

lug  of  the  farm  yard  is  chiefly  applied  to  this  crop. 
c  sown  ffom  the  latter  end  of  May  to  the  beginning 
ist,  and  once  or  twice  hoed,  according  to  cir* 
;i;s.  They  are  eaten  off  with  sheep ;  always  be- 
at the  lower  part  of  the  ground,  and  working  up 
•.my  of  hay  is  allowed,  which  in  this  district  is 

|-y  for  ibe  health  and  welUdoing  of  the  anlioal. 
thus  expended,  greatly  enrich  the  land,  and  are 

If  use  through  thcwbole  course  of  crops. 

L — Is  sown   after  turnips,   on   one  ploughing,  as 

the  peas  and  oats  are  got  in  the  ground.     Grass 

|e  either  sown  before  the  last  time  of  the  harrows, 

'  the  barley  is  come  up,  and  before  rolling  it ;  ia 

it  is  usually  covered  in  with  a  bush  hurdle : 

'  of  seed  three  bushels ;  average  produce  twenty- 

|shels  per  acre. 


t  sfet/s — chiefly  sown,  are  from   two  to  six  pecks 

md  from  live  to  ten  pounds  trefoil;  likewise  a 

ij:iiiiity  of  broad  and  white  Dutch  clover;  but  the 

lnd  is  apt  to  tire  of  the  broad  clover,  if  often  sown 

fiity  i  and  the  white  Dutch  is  getting  out  of  repute 

Icp  feed.      In  the  common  practice  the  seeds  are 

r  hay  tlie  first  year,  and  grazed  the  following  sum- 

Ihen  the  land  is  ploughed  up  for  wheat. 

Iry  valuable  sort  of  ray  grast,  which  has  been  cul- 

Ifor  twenty  years   past,  by  Mr.  Peaccy,  of  North 

I  deserves  panicular  mention.     Perhaps  there  is  no 

ting  more  valuable  to  the  stock  farmer  than  this, 

|crly  managed;  it  is  very  early,  and  affords  a  great 

'  of  excellent  keep  before  any  other  pastures  will 

cany 
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carry  stocks :  a  ground  of  it,  hined  the  preceding  Mi* 
chaelmas,  kept  eight  ewes  with  their  lambs  per  acre  for 
one  month  last  spring,  before  any  other  pasture  was  ready 
for  them.  It  is  very  nourishing,  and  grateful  to  all  kinds 
of  stock  ;  as  may  be  seen  where  they  have  a  choice  of  that 
and  other  pastures  to  run  in,  the  natural  pastures  will  be 
i^uite  neglected,  whilst  the  ray  grass  will  be  pared  close  to 
the  ground:  indeed  it  requires  to  be  hard  stocked  ; 
for  if  suffered  to  get  a-bead,  it  is  neither  so  palatable,  nor 
nourishing ;  it  is  equally  excellent  for  bay,  if  cut  just  as 
•the  ear  appears,  and  before  it  is  fully  formed  ;  in  the 
autumn,  it  likewise  affords  a  great  deal  of  keep.  It  rather 
improves  with  age,  and  has  been  found  particularly  advan- 
tageous, in  laying  land  down  to  permanent  pasture.  It 
has  not  been  a  general  practice,  with  the  farmers  on  these 
hills,  to  raise  their  ray  grass  seed ;  the  deficiency  of  na- 
tural  pastures,  and  the  large  flocks  of  sheep  kept,  making 
the  lays  valuable,  both  for  hay  and  pasture  ;  this  has  occa- 
sioned rather  a  scarcity  of  seed  of  late  years,  and  been  the 
means  of  introducing  very  inferior  sorts  from  other  coun- 
tries, of  which  some  have  proved  strictly  annual,  produc- 
ing a  tolerable  crop  the  first  year,  but  dying  away  the  fol- 
lowing winter ;  whilst  that  of  longer  duration  has  been 
found  \CTy  unproductive,  particularly,  all  the  latter  part  of 
the  season.  The  great  loss  and  injury  sustained  by  these 
failures,  has  made  the  farmers  more  attentive  in  their 
choice  of  seed,  and  greatly  advanced  the  price  of  that 
which  can  be  relied  on ;  so  that  Mr.  Peacey  seeded  an 
unusual  quantity  last  year,  to  answer  the  demand  which 
he  foresaw  he  should  have  for  it ;  it  is  already  engaged  at' 
the  advanced  price  of  half  a  guinea  per  bushel,  which 
price  was  fixed  on  it  by  some  gentlemen  who  had  experi* 
enced  ttt  value,  and  thought  it  would  not  only  properly 
reward  the  attention  which  had  preserved  so  valuable  a 
grass,  but  be  the  means  of  makirg  it  more  generally 
known,  and  encouraging  the  culture  of  it,  to  the  cxclusioii 
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of  all  the  inferior  sorts,  Mr.  Peacey  has  likewise  culti* 
vatcd  the  orchis  grass,  a  broad-leaved  grass,  that  springs 
directly  after  the  scythe,  in  mowing  grounds ;  he  finds  this 
very  useful  on  barren  land,  that  will  bear  no  other  grass.' 
'  A  bank  of  this  description,  adjoining*  his  downs,  is  co«^ 
vered  with  the  orchis  grass,  and  from  the  stock  lying  oh  it,' 
and  paring  it  down,  it  seems  very  palatable  to  them. 

;5P^/uf/.— The  method  of  sowing  this  grain  in  the  district 
under  notice,  is  rather  singular.   The  land  is  ploughed  from 
two  to  six  weeks  before  sowing,  as  circumstances  permit ; 
if  it  gets  quite  grassy,  it  is  thought  better.     The  first  rain 
that  falls  in  August  in  sufficient  quantity  to  thoroughly 
soak  the  land,  begins  the  seed  time  ;  from  thence  to  the 
middle  of  September  is  thought  the  best  time.    The  seed  is 
dragged  in  with  heavy  drags,  working  the  land  till  the 
furrows  are  well  broke,  but  rather  wishing  to  leave  it  rough 
than  otherwise;  if  frequent  showers  fall  during  the  drag- 
ging in,  so  as  just  to  allow  the  drags  to  work,  it  is  thought 
better  by  most  people.    Experienced  men  say,  that  our  land 
being  naturally  too  light  for  wheat,  is  by  these  means, 
rendered  more  suitable  to  it,  at  the  same  time  that  weeds 
are  very  much  checked,  which  is  a  very  material  object, 
where  the  corn  is  so  long  on  the  ground.      I  have  seen 
adjoining  landsj  the  previous  management  of  which  had 
been  exactly  similar,  the  one  part  sown  wet,  produced  a 
very  good  crop  for  the  country,  and  quite  clean  ;  the  other, 
sown  dry,  was  not  half  so  good,  and  devoured  with  filth. 
This  method  is  practised  on  the  dry  sound  loams,  of  which 
the  district  chiefly  consists;  on  the  heavier  soils,  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  state  in  which  they  work  best ;  the  stiflT 
sour  land  is  frequently  fallowed  and  dunged  for  wheats 
over  which  broud  clover  is  often  harrowed  in ;  in  spring, 
after  lying  one  or  two  years,  it  is  broke  up  for  wheat,  fol- 
lowed by  oats ;  or  sometimes  oats  are  sown  on  the  lay, 
according  to  the  sute  of  the  land.     Turnips  are  some- 
times 


timtf  sown  on  thii  tort  of  land,  but,  perhaps,  had  better 

bo  09iitted;  the  poaching,  in  eating  off,  poflibly  doing 

more  injury,   than  the  teeth  of  the  sheep  recompenccs, 

rendering  it  unfit  for  any  crop  but  oats,   and  probably 

injuring  them.      Wheat,   clover,  and  oats,  seem  to  be 

the  crops  best  adapted  to  these  soils.     Cabbages  are  «not 

known  here,  ia  field  culture,   and  probably  these  kinds 

of  soils  would  require  more  dungt  than  the  situation  could 

command  to  cultivate  that  plant  to  any  advantage.     It  may 

be  right  to  notice,  in  this  place,  an  error  of  Marshall's^ 

in  bis  Rural  Economy  of  Gloucestershire,  vol.  a,  page  33. 

He  represents  the  Cotswold  farmers  as  *'  wishing  to  plough 

for  every  crop,  when  the  soil  ia  wet,  and  working  even 

their  fallows,  when  they  are  moist."    This  misuke  ori* 

ginated,  no  doubt,  from  the  account  given  him  of  the 

wheat  process,  as  just  related.    The  fact  is,  the  farmers 

here  are  as  desirous  of  working  their  fallows  in  dry  wea* 

ther,  and  find  the  same  good  consequences  resulting  from 

it,   as  in  other  districts.     Attention  is  likewise  paid  to 

sowing  the  barley  in  dry  weather.    The  old  adage  respect* 

ing  pease,  <'  if  you  sow  in  a  fiood,  they  will  come  up  in  a 

.wood,"  seems  verified  on  this  soil ;  as  for  oats,  their  bar* 

.diness  requires  no  particular  nicety.     Such  an  error  is  very  \ 

•  excusable  in  an  account  which  is  only  given  as  an  cxcur^ 

sion.     Mr.  Marshall's  account  of  this   county   contains 

.much   valuable  information,   and  has  greatly  shortened 

mine. 

OiK//*— The  wheat  stubble  is  mowed,  if  worth  it,  or 
otherwise  harrowed,  when  it  becomes  brinle  enough  to 
break  off,  and  casted  to  the  fel^-yard;  and  the  land 
ploughed  as  soon  as  leisure  and  the  weather  will  permit, 
for  Oats,  which  are  harrowed  in  as  soon  as  the  land  will 
work,  in  February^  about  ibiir  busbek  per  acre,  average 
produce  24  bushels* 
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I  are  sown  as  early  as  possible  in  spring*  the  sort  . 
lin  tisc  is  the  early  Biirbagc  ^  ihcy  arc  generally,' 

in  under  furrow,    about  five  bushels  per  acre, 
I  produce  iwcmy-four  bushels. 

'  Vrlt/.'cs  arc,  in  tlic  practice  of  a  few  individuals, 
guantiiy  to  cat  off  with  store  sheep;  they  arc  ■ 
Isown  after  \\hcal,  as  soon  after  harvcft  as  oppor- 
lllows.  Tlic  sheep  arc  put  on  them  the  latter  end 
1,  or  beginning  of  June.  They  arc  commonly. 
1  off  in  ^hc  same  manner  as  [urnipsi  butifabulky 
lie  bciici  way  is  to  give  them  through  rack  hurdles, 
pre  nit-der  the  same  as  the  common  five  railed  onci, 
bingllic  middle  rail  out,  and  nailing  spars  across  at 
Idistancc3,  to  admit  the  sheep  to  put  their  heads 
|.  A  sw:inh  of  vetches  being  mown  across  the  lands, 
I  niimhi.'r  of  these  hurdles,  allowing  one  to  five 
Ire  set  close  to  it ;  at  noon  the  shepherd  mows  ano- 
Irth,  and  throws  it  to  the  hurdles,  and  the  same  at 
I  next  morning,  a  swarlh  being  first  mowed,  the 
I  arc  again  set ;  tiius  moving  ttictn  once  in  twcnty- 
;  by  lliis  trifling  additional  trouble,  the  vetches  ' 
1  eaten  off,  and  the  land  equally  benefitted.  As  fast 
llands  an:  cleared,  iliey  arc  ploughed,  and  sown 
rnips,  in  which  way  good  crops  are  often  obtained 
ons,  on  land  cleared  in  tolerable  time,  but  it 
Ibc  depended  on  for  the  main  crop.  When  a  sue- 
wanted,  spring  veichcB  arc  sometimes  sowed; 
me  time  they  arc  sown,  labour  is  more  valuable. 
Ides,  ihcy  are  not  so  much  to  be  depended  on. 

rfs  arc  chiefly  those  of  the  fold-yard.    The  wheat 

are  frequently  mown   or    raked   for   Utter,    and 

[cpt  in  sutTicient  (quantity  to  cat  the  straw,  but  this 

■ways  ihc  case  ;  large  Iie-ps  of  straw  are  seen  in 

rts  of  the  district,  rotting  at  the  barn  doors,  for 

C    .  want 
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want  <:^f  cattle  to  ^at  and  tread  it  into  dung,  and  this  ge- 
nerally for  want  of  a  Sufficiency  of  pasture  to  support  *he 
stock  in  summer ;  but  surely,  the  keeping  more  land 
down  to  grass,  or  raising  some  sort  of  vegetable  food  for 
such  stock,  would  be  ultimately  attended  with  increase 
of  produce  and  profit  to  the  farmer,  and  advantage  to  the 
public.  The  formation  of  the  fold  yards,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  rain  water  from  %vashing  the  dung  heaps,  as  well  as 
preser\'ing  the  liquid  part  of  manure,  is  not  at  all  attended 
to,  though  so  much  deserving  of  attention  ;  on  the  contrary, 
from  the  sloping  situations  of  many  of  the  fold-yards,  it 
might  be  imagined,  that  the  prime  object  in  laying  them 
out,  was  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  dung  heaps  as  much 
as  possible.  Ashes  from  burnt  turf,  or  grassy  stubbles, 
are  very  beneficial,  and  such  land  is  usually  broken  up  in 
that  way.  Lime  is  too  expensive  for  manure ;  nor  from 
two  or  three  experiments  that  have  come  under  my  obscr- 
%'ation,  does  it  seem  worth  attention,  if  that  was  not  the 
case.  Soot  has  been  tried  on  sainfoin  to  great  advantage, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  procured  in  suflicicnt  quantity  for  any 
considerable  practice.  Marl  has  been  formerly  used  in 
different  parts  of  the  district ;  a  pit  has  been  opened  of 
late  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Northlcach,  to  the  great 
improvement  of  some  adjoining  grass  grounds.  Folding 
sheep  is  very  little  practised  or  approved  of.  The  observa- 
tions in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture  or\  that  practice,  arc  well 
deserving  of  attention. 

Watering  meadows,  has  long  been  practised  in  this 
district;  thorc  is,  probably,  no  considerable  quantity  of 
land  capable  of  that  improvement,  without  interfering 
with  the  mills,  where  it  is  not  done. 

Implements  of  husiandry^^Thc  waggon  of  this  district  is 
described  by  Mr.  Marshall,  and  by  him  allowed  to  be  the 
best  in  the  kingdom  for  husbandry  uses.  The  testimony 
of  ^{r.  Drake,  given  to  the  Worcestershire  surveyor,  tends 
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Frin  that  idea.  The  cans  are  very  good  for  hauling 
,  but  not  sn  well  calculated  for  roatJ  woilc  and 
i.  The  ploughs  are  long  in  the  beam,  wiili  one 
ihcy  arc  rather  improved  in  their  construction  of 
r  horses  or  /our  or  five  oxen  the  most  usual 
n  sjiiitig  seed  time  and  stirring  fallows,  generally 
.  most  probable  ploughs  might  be  invented  to 
ivork.  as  well  with  less  strength ;  but  the  land  in 
boin^;  a  tenacious  loam,  full  of  stones,  is  more 
ftc  to  clie  cattle,  and  requires  more  strength  than 
jcm  accessary  on  a  superficial  view. 

/  nad  Oxen  arc  both  used,  the  latter  in  harness,  and 

I  grounJ,  but  not  so  much  as  they  ought.    One  team 

Ics  is  necessary  for  carrying  out  corn,  on  our  rough 

roads,  but  where   more  than  one  team   is  kept, 

jinly   arc    in    every  respect    the   most    eligible. 

the  farms  arc  large  or  not  handy  to  the  homestall,  a 

I  bouEi!,    fixed  on  a   sledge,  is  used  to  hold  the  ox 

whi.rh   being  drawn  to    the    ground  where    the 

lare  p:t:.turcJ,  and  as  convenient  as  can  be  to  their 

iavts  A   great  deal  of  time  and  unnecessary  tra- 

Tb(    same  cabbins,   if  made  with   sparred  bot- 

liid  lid:<  to  open  on  each  side,  arc  very  useful  oc- 

Illy  to  licep  fattening  calves  in. 

'I  Hiiisi-s  and  Ofjices  in  the  old   inclosures,  are  frc- 

'  unhandy  and  inadequate  to  the   farms  annexed  to 

hich,  doubtless,  arises  from  the  improvements  in 

Idry  since  their  building.     In  the   new  incloiiurts, 

:  generally  speaking  very  conveniently  situated,  with 

t  shcil  room  for  cattle  and  implements.     In  the 

improved  method  of  inclosing,  it  is  thought  best 

Idc  ihe  arable  part  of  the  farm  into  seven  inclosures 

I  size,  being  the  number  reqtiired  fpr  the  most  ap- 
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proved  course  of  crops,  allowing  two  or  three  smaller 
patches  near  home  for  odd  purposes. 

The  Fences  arc  usually  dry  stone  walls,  good  quarries  of 
which  are  genei-ally  very  handy.  Quick  hedges  arc  some* 
times  planted,  but  the  attention  and  time  required  to  raise 
them  is  a  great  objection.  In  one  or  two  instances  they 
have  been  planted  within  side  the  walls  with  great  suc- 
cess«*it  is  a  pity  the  practice  is  not  more  general. 

Pcpulaihn  is  supposed  to  have  increased  on  these  hills  of 
late  years,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  inclosures  by 
finding  more  employment,  tends  very  much  to  promote  at 
least,  useful  population.  The  small  pox  frequently  makes 
great  ravages  in  the  country — it  is  a  pity  a  general  inocula- 
tion did  not  take  place  every  five  or  six  years,  which 
would  be  a  great  saving  in  expence  to  the  different  pa- 
rishes, as  well  as  the  preserving  many  useful  lives. 

Prices  of  Labour  are  considerably  increased;  from  lad. 
to  I4d.  a  day  in  winter ;  i8d.  to  2od.  haymaking  ;  hariest 
as  ;  beer  or  an  allowance  in  malt  in  some  places,  is  gain- 
ing ground,  and  as  much  as  possible,  is  done  by  the  great. 
Women  from  6d.  to  8d.  and  9d.  in  haymaking ;  in  harvest 
I  ad.  Hours  of  work  from  six  to  six,  when  day-light 
permits;  late  hours  in  haymaking,  and  harvest  generally 
recompcnced  with  beer,  &c. 

The  Value  of  Draining  has  been  long  understood  and 
praaised  in  this  district,  old  drains  of  wood  and  stone  be- 
ing frequently  met  with  in  making  new  ones.  A  great  deal 
has  been  done  of  late  years ;  there  is  still  much  to  do ;  but 
some  of  the  stiff*  sour  land  that  most  wanu  it,  is  of  so 
retentive  a  nature,  that  the  drains  will  not  draw  to  the 
least  distance.  Probably  Mr.  Elkington's  method,  as 
mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  Aericultuie.  Vol.  i6.  na^e 
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light  be  bc!ieficial.  The  chief  material  is  stonc^ 
tUiods  of  doing  it  varies,  but  have  nMhing  new 
■hose  described  in  diiFercnt  parts  of  the  Annals. 
Ijy  digging  the  trenches  sufficiently  deep  and  filling 
■lone,  ivhcre   it  is  handy,    vill  be  found   the  most 

and  lusting  method.  In  doing  this  the  largest  stone 
I  be  put  in  hrsi,  and  the  surface  levelled  with  smaller 
rprinkling  a  little  straw  on  the  top,  to  prevent  the 
uld  from  getting  between  ;  or  for  want  of  that, 
.y  sides  of  the  sods  turned  down  will  answer  the 
■  urposc. 

I'l/j  nnJ  Burning   is   very    much   practised   and   ap- 

;  C'ld  sainfoin  lays  and  all  turf  of  a  sufficient  tcx- 

Ic  usually  broke  up  in  that  way.     Turnips  arc  often 

crop  ;   and  from  the   freshness  of  the   land,  and 

I  effects   of  the  ashes,  a  large  crop   is   generally 

But  as  the  time  is  too  short  to  get  the  land  in 

I  tilth  for  the  succeeding  crops  of  barley,  seeds,  &c. 

Iiought  :i  better  method  to  sow  wheat  first,  on  one 

iig  ;  after  which,  the  ashes  being  stiU  fresh  in  the 

,  a  crop  of  turnips  may  be  as  safely  relied  on,  and 

Is  plenty  of  time  to  get  the  land  in   compleat  tilth. 

\  wheat  stubbles,  that  will  produce  a  tolerable  quan- 

I  aslics,  arc  frequently  pared  and  burnt  for  turnips 

■iicccss.     In  short  whenever  followed  with  the 

land   clover  husbandry,    its  good  effects  are  indis- 

.  but  like  every  other  practice,  it  is  liable  to  abuse 

hands   of  designing  men,    who   have  sometimes 

lisc  of  it   to  force  repeated  crops  of  corn,  'till  the 

B  been  compleatly  worn  out  and  rendered  incapable 

>efu!  pioduction*. 


Irri7r,fy  nd  lu  neighhourhood,  the  p.Tt  of  thii  county  that  lordiri 
,  Ji  ilic  o  ily  plitc  JQ  v'liicb  i  hire  out  wiib  iay  objcdioiu  to  thii 

i;  ihc  foil  here  coniiiticl'  itiff  eUyi  andguvdt}  eatktclayi  thty 

k  it  utwtrs,  but  tpptovc  of  it  oa  tbi  gi^Ttlt. 
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Coppices  arc  very  much  wanted  in  this  district.  Ash 
thrives  remarkably  well  on  this  soil,  and  is  very  useful 
for  hurdles  and  gates,  as  well  as  for  f  jcl,  which  is  a  very 
scarce  article ;  the  coppices  we  have  are  chiefly  composed 
of  th'is  wood,  which  is  fetched  from  a  great  distance  for 
coopers,  and  other  uses;  and  has  greatly  risen  in  price,  as 
well  as  got  scarcer  of  late  years,  so  as  to  cause  serious 
apprehensipns  in  some  parts  of  the  district,  of  great  in- 
conveniencics  for  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  this  use- 
ful article.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  every  estate  had  not  a 
sufficient  quantity  planted  to  supply  the  tenantry  and  la- 
bourers dependant  on  it/  Odd  corners,  and  sour  patches,  of 
little  use  under  the  plough,  might  be  very  profitably  applied 
to  this  purpose ;  in  boggy  ground,  too  wet  for  the  ash, 
the  alder  thrives  well,  and  is  very  useful  for  gatcs^  hurdles, 
and  other  common  purposes.  It  has  been  found,  that  ash 
will  not  grow  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  though  it  thrives 
very  well  on  the  slopes ;  but  there  arc  a  great  many  such 
situations  in  this  district,  which  if  planted  with  Scotch 
firs,  beach,  or  any  hardy  trees  that  would  grow,  would 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  country,  as  well  as  greatly 
improve  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  adjoining  land,  by  the 
shelter  they  afforded.  The  chief  woodlands  arc  in  the 
parishes  of  Chcdworth,  Withington,  *arnd  Dowdeswcll, 
smaller  patches  in  Guiting  and  one  or  two  neighbouring 
parishes ;  these  are  looked  on  as  the  natural  production  of 
the  soil,  protected  and  encouraged  of  late  years.  They 
are  cut  at  about  i  B  years  growth,  and  produce  from  30^. 
to  6o£*  per  acre.  There  are  some-  coppices  consisting 
chiefly  of  ash,  in  the  parishes  of  Wick  and  Slaughter^ 
that  have  been  planted  in  modem  times ;  they  are  first  cut 
at  10  years  growth,  afterwards  generally  at  about  18 
years  growth,  and  produce  from  2^£.  to  6o;^.  per  acre. 
Great  attention  is  here  paid  to  keeping  them  clean,  by 
hoeing  for  two  or  three  years  after  cuttings  'till  the  young 

shoots 
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I  arc  suflicienily  strong  to  smother  the  weeds.     Aider 
|cs  arc  cm  at  12  years  growth,  and  are  worth  from 
)  2^£.  per  acre. 

I/;,  both  public  and  parochial,  are  very  much  im- 

I  of  late  years. 

[i;/<ictures — The  woollen  manufactories  supply  spln- 
lork  to  the  poor  women,  in  many  parts  of  the  dis- 
hc  earnings  are  very  low.  Some  quantity  of 
Ispiin  lircn  is  likewise  brought  to  Stowe  and  other 
3111.11011  uses. 

«— 1   know  of  nothing  commendable  in  the  leases 

I  district;  a  good  plain  form,  equally  protecting  the 

It  of  landlord   and  tenant,  is  much  wanting,  ifpos- 

bf  drawn.     At  present   they  are  chiefly  in  pro- 

al  hands,  who   either  content  themselves  with  anti- 

Icoiiifs,  or,  in  order  to  guard  against  trifling  incon- 

cramp  the  industrious  tenant,  so  as  often  to 

improvements  to  the  advantage  of   himself,    his 

Id,  and  the  community ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 

I  not  prevent  the  knave   and  sloven  from  running 

c  contrary  extreme. 

s  ali'cady  been  noticed,   tl\at  this  district  has  been 

nprovcd  of  late  years  ;  it   is   siill   improving,  nor 

Ipiiit  of  that  sort  wanting  ;  but  it  might  be  greatly 

\  by  the  rcniovsl  of  some  of  the  bunliens,  that  the 

;  world  in  general  labour  under.      Among  these, 

Imcnt  of  tytlics  in  kird  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 

ir.clusurcs,  this  load  has  been  got  rid  of  by 

Lp  a  pan  of  the  p/operty  in  lieu  of  it.     One-6fth 

r.tL';e,  and  one-ninth  of  the  pasture,  and  in  some 

s,  iwo-ninihi  of  one,  and  one-eighth  of  the  other, 

I  aiked,   and  agreed  to.     At  the  impropriator  is 

cd  from  all  cxpcDcei,  except  ioside  fences,  the 
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part  that  he  takes  is  more  than  equal  to  a  fourth  of  the 
arable  land,  even  when  one-fifth  is  allowed  ;  but  even  then 
the  improvements  being  entirely  the  proprietors,  they  have 
been  obliged  to  acquiesce.     The  acts  of  Parliament  allow 
tlic  rectors  only  to  lease  for  the  first  twenty-one  years,  and 
afterwards  the  tenanu  remain  tenants  at  will ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  all  the  lands  set  apart  for  the  clergy, 
become,  in  a  great  measure,  unproductive  ;  as  the  tenants 
take  from  them  all  they  can  raise,  and   set   every   im- 
provement aside ;  and  therefore  they  are  so  far  neither  be- 
neficial to  the  clergy,  or  the  nation*     But  were  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  value  the  tythes  of  the  pirishes,  and 
a!so  the  landed  esutes  of  the  clergy,  and  were  they  obliged, 
under  that  valuation,  to  grant  leases,  at  the  rent  then  set 
on  them,  their  estates  would  be  improved,  in  proportion 
as  other  lands ;  and  the  tythes  being  secured  to  the  occu« 
piers,   for  a  term»  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years,  they 
could  have  no  objection  to  the  advance  to  be  made  on  them 
at  the  expiration  of  that  term,    and  the  difficulties  now 
existing,  would  be  done  away,  in  so  far  as  respects  the 
occupiers  and  the  nation. .   The  rent  to  be  paid  for  the 
land,  would  be  of  no  consequence  in  what  proportion  it 
was  paid  ;  as  the  only  security  requisite  to  the  occupiers, 
is  that  on  laying  out  their  capital   they  may  have  from 
the  impropriator  an  equal  term  with  that  they  have  from 
their  landlords,  and  to  put  both  on  an  equal  footing.     As 
the  law  now  stands,  the  burden  may  be  immoderate,  and 
therefore   to  every  person  acquainted  with  the  value  of 
money  (which  the  farmers  are  now,  more  than  formerly) 
and  know  how^o  nuke  calcubtions,  it  cannot  be  expeaed 
that  they  will  lay  out  any  conriderable  sum,  when  the  first 
ri  per  cent,  profit,  goes  to  the  impropriator,  before  they 
can  receive  any  ad\'anuge  tbonselves :  and,  in  case  of  a 
loss,  that  loss  is  augmented  by  the  impropriators  taking  a 
tenth  part  of  the  capital  laid  ocit^  as  £ur  as  it  was  returned 
to  the  occupiers. 
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)9r  Rates  arc  every  where  increaiing.    The  tdminit« 
n  of  the  poor  laws,  not  only  takes  a  large  sum  yearly^ 
the  agriculturist,  but,  in  its  effects,  greatly  injures 
by  encouraging  idleness  and  profligacy,  among  the 
ring  poor.      The  liberal  orders  for  relief,  which  an 
|l  talc,  and  an  appearance  of  poverty  and  wretched- 
most  generally  occasioned  by  sloth  and  debaucheryt 
|too  often  obtained,  has  held  out  a  means  of  support 
icndcnt  of  manual  labour  and  exertion,   and  quite 
-oyed  that  laudable  pride,  which,  a  few  years  ago  was 
to  be  observed  among  the  labouring  poor,  of  keeping 
iselves  independent  of  their  parishes ;  on  the  contraryt 
lost  trifling  accidents  now  bring  them  to  the  over- 
ly and  from  thence  to  the  magistrates,  for  relief.     Real 
:y,  justice,   and  humanity,  require  that  parish  relief 
lid  be  administered  in  such  a  sparing  manner,  as  to 
ince  those  liable  to  be  beholden  to  it,  that  they  must 
to  their  own  exertions  and  industry  alone  for  a  com- 
ible  subsistence.      If  an  alteration  in  the  poor  laws, 
:h  is  much  to  be  wished  for,  does  not  take  place,  let 
recommended  to  all  large  parishes,  to  establish  work* 
;cs  fof  their  paupers,  and  let  small  parishes  be  encou« 
[d  to  join  in  doing  the  same,  and  suffer  no  relief  to  hm 
htcd  out  of  them.     The  good  effects  of  which  has  been 
|id  in  many  instances  in  this  county,  and  shortly  corro- 
Lte  what  has  been  advanced  above,  that  profiigacy  and 
InesSy  more  than  real  want,  has  brought  the  po<Dr's  tax 
uch  an  enormous  height. 


Ue-Housis  arc  a  very  great  nuisance  to  the  farmer, 
the  public  ;  they  hold  out  too  great  a  temptation  to  the 
>urer  to  waste  that  money  in  debauchery,  which  ought 
ind  bread  for  his  family,  and  greatly  alFist  the  idle  and 
ked  servant  in  corrupting  his  fellows  and  making  them 
»ad  2s  himself.  The  magistrates  of  this  county,  have 
jdably  exerted  themselves  in  supprefEng  houses  of  this 
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description ;  there  are  still  too  many.  Those  oaly  ot^ht 
to  be  suffered,  tbat  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  accom* 
modation  of  travellers.  I 

I 

Chandlers  Shops  arc  nearly  as  great  a  nuisance  in  country  j| 

places,  as  ale-houses.  They  retail,  in  small  quantities  and 
at  extravagant  rates,  the  worst  of  commodhies;  and  draw 
that  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  poor  for  tea,  sugar, 
butter,  and  other  unnecessary  articles,  which,  if  taken 
to  a  proper  market,  and  well  laid  out,  would  support 
themselves  and  families  in  health  and  comfort.     If  a  plan  ^ 

could  be  devised  to  furnish  the  poor  in  their  respective  A 

parishes  with  necessary  articles,  good  in  quality,  and  at 
t!i5  !owr<jt  market  price,  I  know  of  nothing  that  would 
so  effectually  relieve  them.  Here  are  some  neighbouring 
instances vof  a  saving  of  i8d.  or  2s.  a  week,  for  a  family 
of  five  or  six  people,  in  the  article  of  bread  only,  by  their 
being  supplied  with  flour  at  the  best  hand. 


Do^i  are  now  so  generally  kept  by  working  men,  as  to 
become  a  great  nuisance ;  they  worry,  injure,  and  some- 
times kin  the  farmer's  sheep  ;  and,  it  is  generally  allowed, 
are,  from  their  bad  keep,  most  liable  to  madness ;  besides, 
that  there  can  be  no  other  inducement  to  the  poor  man  for 
keeping  them,  but  for  the  purposes  of  poaching;  which 
is  not  only  contrary  to.  law,  but  leads  to  idle  and  vicious 
habits,  and  generally  ends  in  worse  crimes.  A  tax  on 
dogs  might  not  only  prevent  this,  but  likewise  reduce  the 
number  of  useless  ones  kept  by  people  in  a  higher  station. 

THE  STROUDWATER  HILLS^      . 

The  soil  on  the  hills  is  chiefly  light  loam ;  not  so  te- 
nacious  as  the  Cotswolds,'  nor  so  productive  ;  there  is  like- 
wise some  quantity  of  sour  wet  land ;  the  climate  is  nearly 
similar  to  the  Cotswolds ;  the  properties  are  various  as  arc 
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|c  of  the  farms.     On  the  hills,  strictly  speaking,  it 

losed,  nine-tenths  of  the  land  is  arable.  The  ap- 
course  of  crops,  the  same  as  before,  noted  of  the 
>Ids.     On  the  vallics  there  are  large  tracts  of  ^6od 

^v  land,  which  is  applied  both  to  grazing  and  the 
but  mostly,  the  latter.     There  is  some  quantity  of  • 

|atercd,  and  a  great  deal  more  is  capable  of  that  im« 
icnt :  but  the  mills  interfere  greatly;  ^r  the  dairies 
tie  are  chiefly  bred,  and  are  in  general  good;  in 
;,  the  stock  is  more  generally  bought  in,  and  are 

|ous  breeds,  according  to  their  application,  the  opi- 
the  grazier,  and  the  goodness  of  the  land. 

',  on  the  hills,  are  the  chief  stock  ;  these  are  mostly 
horned  Wiltshire  bred,  the  fleeces  average  nine  to 
of  28  lbs.  worth  this  year  26s.  6d.  per  tod.  Ave- 
-^cight,  when  fat,  wether  24  lbs.  ewe  22  lbs.  per 
This  breed  is  liable  to  a  disorder  called  the 
;s,  which  sometimes  occasions  very  heavy  losses. 
ily  method  of  prevention  is,  entirely  changing  the 
ince  in  eight  or  ten  years.  One  practitioner,  Mr^ 
rd,  of  Bavcrstone,  has  been  induced,  from  this 
[stance,  to  try  the  Cotswold  breed,  and  having,  for 
ir  four  years  past,  used  rams  of  that  breed,  he  will 
Ion  entirely  get  rid  of  the  Wiltshire  blood  ;  and,  I  am 
d  to  think,  will  find  a  great  advantage  in  so  doing. 

Rotaiton  of  CropSf  it  has  been  observed,  is  similar 
on  the  Cotswolds.  I  saw  here  an  application  of 
;,  quite  new  to  me.  Mr.  Hayward  gives  them  in 
iy  to  his  farm  horses,  which  he  finds  keeps  them 
ialthy,  and  induces  them  to  eat  the  barn  chaflT,  and 
Iry  meat,  with  a  better  appetite ; — they  were,  when 
tbcm,  in  very  good  condition,  though,  I  was  in- 
I,  they  had  had  no  corn  for  half  a  year  past,  and 
-cnstantly  worked.     The  Cotswold  farmer  can  seU 
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dom  procure  turnips  in  sufficient  quantity  for  such  an  ap- 
plication,  nor  would  he  chuse  to  deprive  his  land  of  the 
benefit  derived  from  their  being  eat  on  it  by  sheep,  except 
the  crop  was  very  heavy,  in  which  case,  perhaps,  they 
might  be  advantageously  thinned  a  little,  for  this  purpose, 
or  for  fattening  cattle  in  stalls.  This  gentleman,  and  his 
neighbour,  Mr.  Tugwell,  cultivate  the  turnip-rooted  cab- 
bagc.  Mr.  Tugwell's  crop  is  very  fine ;  they  are  trans- 
planted on  to  ridges,  formed  by  a  iout  of  a  double  mould- 
board  plough,  of  his  own  invention ;  he  finds  they  will 
not  flourish  with  him,  without  transplanting.  This  crop 
comes  to  perfection,  when  the  turnips  are  all  spent,  and 
supports  a  great  stock,  just  in  the  scarce  time  qf  spring, 
which  makes  it  particularly  valuable.  Mr.  Tugwell  has 
likewise  cultivated  the  Koota  baga,  which  he  does  not  at 
present  approve  of,  but  means  to  give  it  farther  trial. 

This  gentleman  is  the  inventor  of  the  two-horse  plough, 
which  has  been  honourably  noticed  in  theTransactions  of  the 
fiath  Society,  and  which  I  understand  he  is  now  lequcsted 
by  them  to  draw  up  a  particular  account  of.  I  saw  se-  ^ 
veral  of  them  at  work  in  a  ground  of  Mr.  Hayward's ;  they 
seemed  to  go  very  easy  to  the  horses,  and  made  very  good 
work.  Mr.  D.  Hayward  informed  me  that  in  a  trial  of 
ploughing  among  some  neighbours,  .they  ploughed  an 
acre  of  clover  ley,  with  one  of  these  ploughs,  and  a  single, 
horse  in  six  hours.  These  ploughs  have  been  tried  on 
the  Cotswold  Hills;  but  the  persons  who  tried  them 
never  entertained  an  idea,  that  the  horses  could  go  in  them 
for  eight  or  nine  hours,  without  baiting,  as  is  practised 
here;  and  the  introduction  of  the  Norfolk  custom  of 
baiting  at  noon  and  working  later  in  the  evening,  though 
by  no  means  a  bad  one>  yet  beiag  new  to  the  country,  was 
attended  with  so  nuny  difficulties  as  to  discourage  the  use 
of  them*    . 


ne 
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WuiiU  moulti'loani Plough  is -vcTy  clever*  and  seems." 
luhtcd  for  the  purposes  it  is  designed  for.     Mr;  ' 
1  uses  it  to  make  the  water  furrows  on  his  land.  . 
filler  of  doing  tills  on  sidelong  grounds,  is  well 
niion.     Instead  of  fijrrowing  down  the  slopes 
lual  way,  he  draws  his  furrows  across,  but  inclin- 
licntly  ^^'ith  the  declivity  for  the  water  to  draw  off*, 
1  means  every  part  of  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
■ally  drained ;   and  the  bottoms  of  some  of  his 
which,  in  the  common  method,  were  poisoned 
[  from  the  upper  part,  being  now  laid  quite  dry, 
nc  the  most  productive  parts  of  the  fields. 
bentlcman  is  likewise  construaing  a  roller,  which 
t  (o  be  a  very  useful  implement. 

rollers  in   this  neighbourhood,    on  a  con- 

L  new  to  me  ;  one  of  them  was  procured  from- the. 

jrliood    of  MarIborough*«  common  roHer,    of 

i7tccn  inches  diameter,  is  surrounded  with  wheels 

Ihcs  disiant  from  each  other,  and  three  feet  in  di- 

I  the  spokes  being  let  into  the  roll.     The  other  is  - 

lovcment  from  this;  a  smaller  roll  is  the  axis,  on' 

l-e  put  solid  wheels,  about  three  feet  in  diameter, 

I'h.ilf  inch  thick  ;  made  alternately  of  wood  and 

;  the  wooden  ones  are  made  to  fix  at  any  distance ;  ■ 

two  of  these  an  iron  one  is  put  one-half  inch  less 

er,  and  with  room  sufficient  to  play  up  and  down,- 

;ivc  way  to  any  obstacle,  and  to  press  down  into 

hvs  ;  it  likewise,  by  these  means,  is  rendered  less 

I  ciioak  up  in  rough  land.     For  breaking  clods,  or 

1  land,  where  great  pressure  is  wanting,  these  ap- 

very  effective  implements. 

:  appears  to  be  a  great  deficiency  of  shed  room 

I  (district.      Implements  of  husbandry  of  all  sorts, 

left  in  the  grounds,  where  last  used,  or  at  best, 

Py  the  shelter  of  a  tree  to  p-eserve  them  ;  nor  are 

;  much  better  accommodated  for  wimejiog  cattle. 

This 
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This  is  z  very  material  object ;  the  injury  sustained  by 

having  the  implements  thus  exposed,  is,   perhaps,  more 

than  equal- to  the  fair  wear  of  them,  and  would  well 

pay  for  the  construction  of  sheds  for  their  preservation.  *  In 

regard  to  live  stock,  it  is  still  won;e  ;  cattle  fed  on  straw, 

in  exposed  and  unsheltered  cituaiions,   are  sure  to   sink 

V  considerably ;  and  are  liable,  when  spring  comes  on,  to 

^  the  yellows,  and  other  complaints,  which  greatly  injure, 

'  and  sometimes  prove  fatal  to  them.      Dairy  cows,  in  tlic 

•  open  fields,  down  in  the  vale,  are  known  to  sink  very 
:  much,  in  bad  winters,  though  foddered  with  good  hay. 
^  On  the  contrary,  where  good  yards  are  constructed,  with  f; 
;  plenty  of  shed  room,  and  attention  is  paid  to  littering  them  | 
i  down  occAsionally,  and  keeping  the  cattle  dry  and  com- 
.'  fortable,  they  sometimes  even  improve  on  the  straw,  and 
.are  sure  to  come  out  healthy  and  thriving  in  spring.                          ' 

The  land  is  chiefly  in  an  inclosed  state ;  but  in  some  ft 

instances,  additional  partitions  arc  wanting ;  the  fields 
i  being  too  large  for  the  proportion  of  the  farm  for  any 
particular  crop,  which  is  attended  with  great  inconveni- 
encies ;  some  open  fields  remain,  but  are  fast  disappearing. 
Indosures  have  been  uniformly  attended  with  great  advance 
of  rent,  and  increased  produce. 

Populaiien  increasing.    Wages  and  price  of  labour  on 

•  the  advance. 

Draining  Land^  chiefly  done  with  stone,  but  not  suffi- 
.  ciently  attended  to. 

Paring  and  Burning  practised,  and  with  the  turnip  and 
clover  system,  very  much  approvird. 

fFoedlandt,  chiefly  beech,  very  much  decreasing  and 
doubled  in  price  within  these  twenty  yean.  Large  addi- 
tional plantations  are  very  much  to  be  wished  for,  not 
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only  for  future  supply^  but  from  a  conviction  founded  on 
experience,  that  bleak  situations^  are  very  much  improved 
by  the  shelter  they  afford. 

•  •  « 

i 

Roads  in  general,  good  and  improving.    . 


Tie  ff^oolhn  Manufactory  is  carried  on  to  great  extent  in 
this  district  i  the  fine  trade  is  at  present  at  a  stand,  but  the 
coarse  for  army  cloathing  and  the  East-India  company  re« 
markably  brisk.  The  introduction  of  machinery,  for 
every  process  the  wool .  goes  through  to  the  loom,  has 
thrown  many  hands  out  of  employ;  and  several  gentle* 
men,  I  have  consulted,  attribute  the  enormous  rise  of 
poors  rates  entirely  to  that  cause ;  these,  I  have  been  ere* 
dibly  informed,  amount,  in  some  instances,  in  the  im* 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  manufactories,  to  six  shillings  in 
the  potind  and  upwards  yearly.  But  I  am  inclined  to 
ascribe  this  heavy  burthen  on  the  landed  interest,  more 
to  the  vicious  and  profligate  habits  of  the  weavers,  who 
can,  if  good  hands,  earn  a  guinea  and  a  half  a  week ; 
which,  supposing  the  carding  and  spinning  machines  to 
have  deprived  the  women  and  children  entirely  of  em* 
ployment,  is  certainly  sufficient,  properly  laid  out,  to 
maintain  their  fiimilies  comfortably.  But  the  misfortune 
is»  these  earnings  very  seldom  find  their  way  home,  but 
are  wasted  in  a  public  house,  whilst  the  families  are 
cloathed  and  fed  at  the  expence  of  the  parish,  and  the 
men  themselves,  notwithstanding  their  great  earnings, 
are  ragged  and  miserable  in  appearance ;  and  in  the  event 
of  a  week's  illness,  or  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  par« 
ticular  branch  of  the  manufactory  they  are  bred  to,  are  re- 
duced  to  the  greatest  distress.  This  evil  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  clothing  manufactory,  but  is  common  to  all  I  have 
had  any  acquaintance  with  {  it  is  a  complicated  evil,  and, 
if  capable  of  any  remedy^  requires  a  much  abler  pen  than 
mine  to  point  out  the^means.    . 

E  VALE 
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< 

VALE  OF  BERKELEY. 

For  the  account  of  this  part  of  the  county,  I  must  beg 
leave  to  refer  to  Mr.  Marshall,  his  very  respectable  sources 
of  information,  and  the  pains  he  has  taken  in  describing 
every  thing  worthy  of  notice  in  the  district,  has  put  it 
out  of  my  power  to  niake  any  useful  additions.  For  the 
same  reason  I  leave  in  his  hands  the  dairy  management  of 
the  county ;  his  account  of  the  process  in  manufacturing 
cheese  and  butter,  is,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  per- 
fectly accurate  and  just.  To  his  account  of  making 
butter,  and  to  Mrs.  Chevalier's  letter.  Annals  Agri.  Vol. 
5>  P^S^  5^*  ^^^  other  similar  communications  in  that 
valuable  publication,  I  would  beg  leave  to  refer,  for  me- 
thods infinitely  preferable  to.  the  mode  of  churning  the 
whole  of  the  milk  togetheri  mentioned  in  some  of  the 
.  reports  already  in  circulation.  Cleanline:is  in  every  par- 
ticular, however,  is  one  of  the  chief  requiiutes,  in  making 
sweet  and  good  butter. 

» 

The  VALE  por  a  few  Miles  round 

GLOUCESTER. 

« 

Soil^  deep  ^nd  rich,  varying  from  light  sandy  loams 
to  the  stiffest  clays.  In  climate,  not  so  forward  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  situation,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
inconveniencies  the  agriculture  of  the  district  at  present 
labours  under,  which  will  be  noticed  in  their  proper 
places.  ' 

•A  vast  deal  of  land  ra  this  district  is  the  property  of 
the  church.     The  whole  parish  of  Bamwood,   a  great 
part  of  Wooton  and  Cianham,  and  nearly  all  Tufflcy, 
with  many  estates  in  every  parish  in  and  near  the  city, ' 
belong  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Gloucester  j  the  parish 

of 
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«  to  the.>i8bop,  oj^plouceiter;  and  several  * 
Uegiii^dt  Oitfbfd.  'Tfiechunrh  has  likewise 


i>r  Miuiiemore 

estates  to  colle^ 

the  tithes  of  several  parishes.     The  property  belonging 

fd'-thef''colle|;es^ 'is   now  ni6kly  sold  ojiit  on  lease  for 

tWehty-one  yearsi  renewable  every  seven.    The  bishopis 

fsnd  is  in  general  sold  out  for  three  lives  |  when  one 

dh>ps>  puttinjf  a  fresh  one  inas  the  parties  can  :^^ree»  * 


tt\ 


7%i  Pr^rihs^  with  some  few  exceptions,  are  smalL 
The  occupation^  are 'from  ^50.  to  j^ioo.  a  year}  some 
few'larger.  • 

The  Mtad^Mo  and  Pasiun  LtindU  in  general  very  good, 
and  is  employed  both  in  dairying  and  grazing  {  but  mostly 
the  former.  The  cows,  the  old  Gloucestershire  breed, 
mostly  reared,  and  very  good.  Oxeti  are  chiefly  of  the  Here* 
fordshire  and  forest  oif  Dean  breeds.  They  are  fed  on  grass, 
hay,  corh,  either  whole,  or  ground,  and  oil  cake ;  the 
latter^  from  its  extravagant  price,  getting  ,out  of  use  of 
late  years,  being  advanced  £rom  four  or  6ve,  to  six  and 
seven  pounds  per  ton* 

There  i^Jvery  Ii:tle  land*  c^^pable 'of  irrigation  in  this 
district,  the  brooks  bejng  extremely  shallow  in  summer. 
Large  tracts  of  rich  grass  land  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
Severn  and  Lcddon,,  are  liable  ^to  be  overflowed  by  the 
freshes,  and  tides,  to  which  they  owe  their  extraordinary 
fertility.  ,  A  canal  from  Gloucester  to  Hereford  is  now 
cpttiDg  across  these  ^  ^eac^ows;, :  w^ich  sbews,  they  were. 
in  former  times  lo^,  sour,  vi^pro^ctive  ^marshes;   the. 
soil  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet  or  upwards,  being  composed 
of,  the  rich  particles  deposited  by  the  floods  in  the  course 
0/  ages.     ,An  entire  wall,    and  several  other  prof>fs  of 
their  original  state,  have  been  dug  out,  in  the  course  of 
this  wock. .  These  meadows  might;tt.a  oopderate  expence, 
by  the  cpnstruction , of  pi^oper  banks,. ^apd  floodgates,  be 
defended   from,  mischievous    floods,    wnich    sometimes 

E  2  destroy 
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destroy  the  grass'  and  hay  nearly  madci  and  recelvne*  the 
full  benefit  of  those  that  came  at  seasonable  tixnetf^  'This 
hzs,  in  one  or  two  instances,  where- they  arc  private  pro^ 
perty,  been  in  some  degree,  effected ;  but  being,  generally 
speaking,  subject  to  conunon  rights,  no  improvement  of 
this  kind  is  thought  of.  The  following  account  of  this 
description  of  property,  in  the  vicinity  of  Gloucester^  I  had 
ficm  very  good  authority.  r\'  \ 

•• .     .: 

The  Town  Ham,  about  50  acres,  common  all  the  year 
round  to  the  freemen  of  Gloucester  for  horses  and  cattle^ 
and  to  the  butchers  for  sheep.  The  butchers,  old  records 
say,  have  this  privilege  on  condition  of  their  giving  the 
sheep^  heads  and  plucks  to  the  poor;  but  this  part  of 
the  bargain  is  forgotten. 

The  Oxleazif  about  40  acres^  the  property  of  the  mayor 
and  burgesses  to  the  5th  July ;  after  that,  common  to  the 
freemen  without  stint. 

'  Pprthamp  about  90  acres,  private  property  to  July  18th ; 
after  that,  common  as  the  Oxleaze.    . 

The  liitle  Mead^Wf  60  acres,  the  property  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  to  July  i8th;  after  that,  common  to  the 
freemen  for  3  horses  or  cattle  each. 

#     ■  ■  • 

'  Meenhami  60   acres,    private  property  to  July  i8th; 
;dter  that,  common  like  the  little  meadow.    : 

PFallham^  about  aob  acres,  a  lot  meadow,  when  the 
hay  is  cleared,  common,  without  stint,  to  those .  who 
occupy  a  tenement  in  the  neighbouring  hamlets.  In  this 
meadow  the  lord  of  the  manor  has  the  privilege  of 
turning  two  colts  whilst  the  crop  is  growing.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall  exclaims  against  this  <«  diabolical  privilege,"  as  he 
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calli-it ;  but  Uro^^tr  Iw Justly , (a, (be  prettatffwiwr  of 
.  thc;privtlegc:  to;^  bflt9nc&tinB9d*.<itha|t„i|e  ioffcnd  .mom 
years:  ago  to  'Rliaqui^.r.U  9ll,',«qui9Ue/,teriai,^,  but  til*  ~ 

offer  was  rcfu*edl,.c;  .\-',-:-i'.',  -r.v  f'  if:-f>p  - ;   -  ■.;    -,,  -.,. 

'{,>  l:U"':./t.3i"ll     >.t     ,:t.--\.,i     ii..(.-,f;;,-i     -if      ■■..'v     .,;"'        ■■ 

■.i-Svdi  Aita^tWf  sboot  i6o  acm^,,  Tlt^;  land  .betongt  to  . 
acff  hi|  .pcoprietors>  but  a  gmtipart  .of  it  to  the.  Duke  of 
NoHblk.  '.The  duke  hat  an  excluaive  ri^t  of.  conunoa. 
for  sheep  to  the  beginning 'of  Majr ;  it  it  then  trained  up 
^C  i°A"^if>£i"  >nd  the  hay  bdng  cleared,  the  occupiers - 
/Juveia^.nght  to.  put  in  two  cowi  for  euh  acre,-and-tb«' 

.-duke  honei  and  sheep  without  itint.  ■■ 

:i:^Therei8agreat  deal  of  thiiipeciei  of  property  between- 
'Gloucetter  aod.Tewkesburyt  and  Hkcwiae  on  the  bank*  of - 
the  Severn  and  Avon,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town.  • 

i<  rn.:  :..v  ARABLE  MANAGEMENT..^  : 

On  the  evciy  year's  land,  the  usual  courw  of  crops  it 
barley,  beani>  wheat;  or  barley,  clover,  wheat}  the 
.clover  latterly  much  increased,  and  found  to  answer  very 
well. 

Some  of  the  stifiest  clays  are  fallowed  every  third  year, 
viz.  fallow,  wheat,  beans.  A  great  deal  is  fallowed  every. 
fourth  year,  fallow,  barley,  beans,  wheat,  which  seems- 
to  be  a  much  preferable  course.  On  the  light  soils,  ■ 
"  frouse,"  or  peas  and  beans  mixed,  are  frequently  sown, 
and  produce  greater  crops  than  either  single,  being  a  - 
mutual  support  and  shelter  to  each  other> 

Manures,  are  town  dung,  and  that  made  by  stalUfecding 
cattle,  and  by  wintering  the  store  cattle  in  the  farm  yards, 
on  the  barley  straw,  which  is  .the  only  straw  usually 
consumed  on  the  premises.  If  an  advance. in  the  price 
of  manure,  is  a  proof  of  improving  husbandry,  thisdis- 
:tria  bat. that  .proof,  very  decisively.    A  &v  years  ago, 

the 
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the  stable  dung  of  the  largest  iiinc  might  hare  been  con- 
tracted for  annually  fbr  a  trifle;  one  of  them  was  even 
threatened  jrith  an  indictmtnty  from  the  moisture  of  ther 
accumulating  dung  heaps  overflowing  the  neighbouring 
cellars.  It  is  now  fetched  away  fresh  from  the  stable 
at  4x*  or  51.  per  waggon  load* 

Soaper's  wasU  Ashetf  nrhich,  in  the  remembrance  of 
many^  the  farmers  were  paid  for  hauling  away,  and  which 
could  not  be  got  rid  of  even  in  that  way,  are  now  fetched 
as  fast  as  made  at  2i*  6d.  or  31.  per  waggon  load.  These 
on  cold,  sour,  grass  lands,  are  found  to  be  extremely 
beneflcial. 

Clui^mahers  Refuse^  is  found  to  be  a  very  strong  ma* 
nure.     On   grass  land  it  forces  great  crops,   but  cattle 
will  not  pasture  on  it  for  two  or  three  years.    It  is  equallj' 
efiicacious   on   corn  land;   but  in  the  instances  I  have  I 
known   it  used,    it  has-been  fresh  from  the  yard,    and-^ 
without   any   mixture,  :in  which   cases  its  effects  haVel 
been  too  forcing, .  running  the  corn  up  too  much  to  straw,"  < 
and  causing  it  to  lodge.     If  made  into  heaps,  with  yard^^ 
dung  and  mould,^  and .  well  mixed  together,  it  would,  L* 
do  not  doubt,!  be  found  much  more  beneficial.       ' '       •    ^'^ 

IMPLEMENTS. 


.»    * ' 
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P/0»^£r.  without  wheels^^  long  in  the  beam,  do  their ^* 
work  well,  and  perhaps^   not  much>to/be  improved, 'at'' 
least  during  the  present  open  field  system.     Ploughing 
in;generaU  done  yery.  well,  and  much  improved  of  late 

years..  ■■•-,  ..-.•  ,  .  •;•'..        '  >         '    ;  ■*  • 

/?f<iV^Oirer,  ^mostly  broad  wheels;  made  to  let  up  with '' 

swords.  i\h;  ^    '  ,  '    .  {:.J 


^,\ 
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r  -iviib  six  and  nine-inch  wh'eeU,'Yreq'uerit»'to 

-£;;  no  others  admitted' tolUfrce^through'.  on«'-^f 

likes.    Thcwaggons'io'genenlnot  so  Hthesbme 

Ihills.    ■ ■  -■■■'■    -■:•■■■    :■■■■■-■■■    ■-r^:^:t:--y. 

I  mostly  usedf  three  to  6ve-to  :t  plough,  according 
lork.  Some  oxen,  and  coming  more  into  use, 
la  very  desirable  circumstance.'   '.     >■■  ■•   \ 

SEED  PROCESS. 

is  sown  from  the  end  of  October  to  Christmas, 

ivember.    If  on  clover,  the  clover  is  *'  brushed," 

I  IJ^hi,  some  time  before.    The  seed  earth  is  given 

Icly  before  sowing,  from  five  to  eight  inches  deep. 

is  trampled  by  leading    horses  over  it  before 

Ito  close  it,  otherwise  the  plant  is  apt  to  perish: 

|f  sown  on  a  stale  furrow  it  might  be  better,  but 

rely  practised.     If  sown  after  beans,  the  stubble, 

Ito  ploughing,  is  rolled,  harrowed,  and  collected 

and  burnt.     After  the  seed  is  harrowed  in,  the 

Lre  opened  by  the  plough,  shovelled  out,  and  the 

l\dcd.     It  is  generally  rolled  in  spring,  and  twice ' 

rhc  wheat  stubble  being  left  long  is  immediatel/ 

and   used  for  thatching  ricks,   barm,    &c.    the 

Ing  sold  at  a  great  price  to  Gloucester.     The  land 

i  as  soon  as  possible  j  it  is  again  ploughed  deeper 

Ining  of  winter,  and  once  or  twice  more  in  spring, 

Isional  dragging  and  harrowing  for  > 

which  is  genectUy  sown  in  April,  and  is  the   - 
usually  dunged  for,  if  any.     Broad  clover  it  . 
Ison  sown,  about  lo  or  12  lbs.  peracrej  mowed 
l-.g  horses,  and,  fox  bay ;  second  crop  mowed  fox 
Kccdcd. 
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Ami .«— Tbe  ImdA  bdng  pievicmsljr  p^'w^fi*^*  ^  ^'^^ 
TOwed  as  the  weadier  pcnnits»  from  Ac  middk  m  F©- 
bniarjr  to  Ac  b^nxuns  erf  Man*;  brans  "  pwacaxc 
planted  by  hand  aciots  the  xidgn^  diey  aie  twice  boed, 
and,  if  dean  beansy  laaally  ica^ied. 

Quanmjr  of  seed  snm  and  avcxage  pxodnoe. 


seed  sown.  avexagcpnxli 

Wheat,  2  bnshek  -  20  buAels  per 

Barky,  3  bushels  •  25  budiels. 

Beans,    3  buhels  •  24  hpshels, 

Ponse,    3  bttdkels  •  30  bnshrls* 

Ciifininaiy  bushel  9{£allan&. 


The  above  arrount  is  of  the  best  management  in  the 
district,  in  which  management,  I  have  known  the  bean 
stubbles  lightly  skinuned  and  cWnrri  previous  to  tnc  seed 
ploughing  for  wheat;  and  the  wheat  stubbles,  if  foul 
with  couch  grass  from  awkward  seasons,  summer  fallov/ed 
for  barky.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Marshall's  account  of 
the  bad  management  and  foulness  of  the  land  at  all  ex- 
aggerated, in  many  instances  some  years  back  4  but,  am 
happy  to  kam,  that  the  slovenly  managers  are  fast  dis- 
appeaxing,  and  better  pmrtices  daily  getting  grouiuL 
What  Mr.  M.  sa]rs  concerning  sheep,  does  luxt  respea 
the  immediate  Ticinxty  of  Gloooester,  where  they  are  never 
thou^t  of  for  fallows,  nor  kept  in  any  quantity  to  my 
knowledge.  The  &w  that  are  kept,  are  diiefiy,  and, 
-from  the  soik  being  so  subject  to  rot,  ought  always  to  be 
yeaning  ewes,  bought  in  after  Michaelmas,  and  farted 
with  their  lambs  in  the  coutrse  of  die  following  sununer. 
The  avenge  produce  as  above  stated,  which  I  had  from 
viery  lesprrtsbk  authority,^  seems  vexy  small  on  such  rich 
iMikdf  but  may  peibaps  be  accounted  fior  by  the  awkward 

situation 
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of  The  arable  part  of  the  district,  which  is  chieRjr 

and  so  much  intermixed,  that' four  or  five  acres 

be  quantity  for  any  man  to  have  in  a  lot.     I  know. 

which  is  divided  into  eight  lands,    and  spread 

llarge  common  field,  so  that  a  man  must  travel 

1  three  miles  to  visit  it  all.'  But  though  this  is  a 

Ibic    instance    of   minute    division,    yet,    it  takes 

<  such  a  degree,  as  very  much  to  impede  all  the 

Is  of  husbandry.     But  this  is  not  the  worst  i  the 

ling  diffiircnt  ways,    some  serve    as   headlands 

in  ploughing  others;  and  frequently  when  the 

pnagcr  has  sown  bis  corn,  and  it  is  come  up,  his 

cighbour  turns  upon,  and  cuts  up  more  for  him, 

]wn  is  worth.     It  likewise  makes  one  occupier 

lent  to  another  in  cropping  his  land;  and  in  water 

fig,  one  sloven  may  keep  the  water  on,  and  poison 

ps  of  two  or  three  industrious  neighbours.     If  the 

jintcrests  in  these  fields  could  be  reconciled,  the 

:  properties  laid  together,    and  an  inclosure  take 

Ihcre  is  no  doubt,  but,  from  the  improved  state 

land,  from  its  being  laid  dry  .and  healthy,  with  the 

Etion  of  a  correct  course  of  crops,  more  than  do.u> 

Iquantity  of  corn  would  te  raised. 

arc  chiefly  compounded  for ;  arable  land  at  6/. 
land  at  2j.  td.  or  3J.  per  acre  ;  but  only  yearly? 
Ircforc,    in  the  event  of  an  improved  husbandry, 
'akic  of  the  tithe  would  doubtless  be  exacted. 

,  in  winter  12J.  in  summer  i8</.  and  beer.  The 
Imonth  about  30/.  and  board.  Much  woric  of  all 
pne  by  the  piece. 

liing  beans  18^.  to  2od,  per  bushel,  r    ,  r.  .\.,    . ,  t 
■icing  ditto  yt.  per  acre,  twice  over.  ,„  ■,  ■  •"• 

Itio  wheat  54.  ditto, 'twice  over.. '  J     .  j.   ■;, 

F  Reaping. 
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Reaping  ^eaxu  6^«  to  7/.  pei;  acre. 
Ditto  wheat  $s.  tio  5/.  6J.  ditto. 
Mowlogi  rakingj  an^d  cpcking  wheat  stubbles  Md.  per 
acre. 

Draining^  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to.  Underground 
drains  are  hardly  known,  nor  are  they  wanted  in  many 
ansuncesi  the  damage  proceeding  more  from  surface 
water,  than  from  springs.  The  trenches  and  ditches 
opened  (or  this  purpose^  by  good  managers,  are  rendered 
inefficient  by  the  shameful  i:>cglcct  of  the  common  ditches 
and  bjTOoks,  vfhich  not  onjy  check  this  first  of  improve- 
ments, but  frequently  occasion  great  damage  by  land 
flo^dfijt  which  might  be  prevented  if  they  were  kept  in 
a  pj^oper  state.  The  arable  la;id  h  all  La  high  ridges, 
^d  more  attention  is  paid  than  formerly  to  ]^eeping  the 
fiiirrows  and  proper  trenches  open  to,  lay  the  lands  dry ; 
but  this  is  not  so  effectual  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  the  reasons 
before  given. 

Birring  and.  Bikrning  is  not  practised^ 

Reads,  are  very  bad,  the  materials  on  the  spot  being 
very  soft.  A  great  deal  of  stone  brought  from  Chepstow 
by  vater,.  to  Gloucester  Quay,  and  sold  there  at  y.  6d.  per 
topj,  and  upwa/45,  to  mend  the  roads  to  the  extent  of  four 
oi;  five  Oiiles^  in  some  directions.  They  are  however  in 
genera).  und.cr  very  bad  management.  A  proper  attention 
to  forming  them,  and  to  keeping  the  hedges  low,  and  the 
drains  open,  would  soon  make  a  great  alteration. 

farm  Heusis  and  Offices,  in  general  very  middling,  ex- 
cept in  the  article  ox-stalls,  virhich  where  grazing  is  prac- 
tised, are  in  gen/Bi»|  vjeqr  convenient. 

Manufactories. 
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Mmufui$rii$^^Thi^.  wlj  one  ounied  m  in  dUt  ifittrict 
js  the  pin  numufactQiyt  which  chiefly  emplogre  the  pom  in 
Gloucester,,  and  a  great  deal  round  the  country.  Spinning 
if  likewiie  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  from  the 
clothing  country. 

« 

P^r*i  JUtii  in  the  villages  round  Gloucester  run  firom  ar» 
to  ai«  6i/.  in  the  pound ;  rather  decreasing  than  othervHse^ 
In  Gloucester  they  are  very  much  reduced,  owing  to  a  gen« 
tleman  very,  much  interested  in  them,  having  taken  upon 
himself  the  direction  .of  the  workhouse,  and  obliged  all 
who  wanted  relief  to  come  into  it. 

The  vale  of  TEWKESBURY,  or  what 

IS  MORE  GENERALLY  CALLED  THE  VALE 

OP  EVESHAM. 

S0SI9  varies  from  sandy  loams  to  clay,  but  mostly  deep 
and  rich.    In  climate,  thii  district  in  general  is  earli^ 

than  round  Gloucester. 

« 

Thi  Pnpirihs  and  Farmt  are  mostly  moderate. 

A  large  proportion  of  this  district  is  arable,  and  mostly 
common  field,  but  subject  to  a  regular  course  of  crops. 

Here,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gloucester,  there  is  a 
considerable  quantity  of  lot  m^dow,  which  is  common 
after  hay-making.'  There  are  likewise  in  several  parts 
of  the  district,  summer  common  pastures  for  cattle  and 
sheep.  ^ 

7he  Pastures  are  mostly  employed  in  dairying;  chiefly 
the  North  country  long  horned  breed,  mostly  reared. 

Oxttt  for  grazing  chiefly  bODght  in>.of  the  Herefordfl&ire 
and  North  country  breeds. 

'Fa  Shop,. 


•• 


I 
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Sh^ep. — ^Though  the  grcatrr  part  of  the  district  under 
notice  is  •  very  subject  to  the  rot,  insomuch  that  it  is 
reckoned  they  lose  their  flocks  once  in  three  years  on  an 
average,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  kept>  the  farmers 
being  persuaded  they  could  not  raise  corn  without  them. 
The  arable  fields  after  harvest,  are  stocked  without  stint. 
When  spring  seed  time  commences,  they  are  confined  to 
the  fallow  quarter  of  the  field,  and  stinted,  in  proportion 
to  the  properties ;  they  are  folded  every  night,  and  kept 
so  hard,  that  scarce  a  blade  of  grass,  or  even  a  thistle 
escapes  them  ;  and  this  management  is  thought  essentially 
necessary,  especially  on  the  stiff  soils,  to  keep  them  in 
good  6rder,  such  soils  being  too  hard  to  plough  in  very 
dry  weather,  and  of  course,  not  eligible  in  wet.  The 
grass  and  weeds,  without  this  expedient,  would  often  get 
so  much  a-head  as  not  to  be  afterwards  conquered.  The 
fold  likewise  is  reckoned  very  valuable.  Wciher  sheep 
are  bought  in  for  this  purpose,  an  ordinary  hardy  mixed 
breed. 

There  are  some  inclosed  parishes  in  this  district,  such 
as  Kemerton,  Bickford,  and  others,  consisting  chiefly  of 
good  sound  loams,  healthy  sheep  land,  in  which  breeding 
flocks  of  very  good  sheep  are  kept,  mostly  of  the  Cotswold 
breed.  In  these  the  following  are  the  usual  courses  of 
crops.  Turnips,  barley,  beans,  wheat,  and  turnips,  bar- 
ley, clover,  wheat.  In  the  open  fields  they  are  confined 
to  the  following  course : '  fallow,  barley,  beans,  wheat ; 
the  fields  being  allotted  out  for  that  purpose.  Clover  is 
sown  sometimes  in  small  quantity,  in  lieu  of  beans,  for 
soiling  horses,  who  are  tied  on  it  by  the  foot,  the  clover 
being  first  mown,  and  put  just  within  their  reach,  by 
which  means  they  cat  it  up  clean,  and  pick  the  land  over 
after  the  scythe.  Vetches  are  likewise  sown  for  the  same 
purpose,  to  succeed  the  clover;  this  is  esteemed  a  very 
good  preparation  for  wheat.    Clover  is  very  seldom  sown 
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in  quantity  to  mow  for  hay,  it  being  thought  to  weaken 
'snd  injure  the  land.      ■ '■ 

The  fallows  are  folded,  or  dunged,  and  ploughed  three 
or  four  times ;  good '  managen,  always  ^ve  the  fourth 
ploughing,  reckoning  it  highly  beneficial,  provided  it  be 
given  before  Michaelmas,  and  the  bnd  laid  thoroughly 
dry  for  the  winter.'  In  riding  over  some  of  these  field^ 
in  the  course  of  my  survey,  the  difference  in  management* 
was  very  perceivable ;  some  of  the  lands,  were  in  a  ftate 
of  garden  culture,  not  a  weed  to  be  seen,  and  Uid  per-  - 
fectly  dry,  whitfl  others,  having  received  three  slovenly 
ploughings,  and  no  attention  paid  to  the  water  furrows, 
were  covered  with  filth,  and  poisoned  with  ftagnant  water. 
It  is  ftrange,  that  with  good  examples  before  their  eyes, 
any  persons  can  be  so  blind  to  their  own  interelU. 

Barley  is  sown  in  March,  as  soon  as  bean  setting  is 
finifhed.  '  '       • 

Beam  are  all  set  by  hand,  as  early  as  the  weather  per- 
mits in  February,  in  rows  twelve  Inches  diftant,  used 
formerly  to  be  planted  lengthways  of  the  lands,  but  it  is 
now  thought  better  to  set  them  cross  ways,  being  more 
convenient  to  clean,  and  lying  better  to  the  sun.  They 
are  twice  hoed  and  hand  weeded.  Pease  are  not  approved 
here,  not  so  well  admitting  the  hoeing  and  weeding  as 
clean  beans. 

Wheat  sowing  begins  towards  the  latter  end  of  October, 
the  bean  ftubbles  are  bruihed  soon  after  harvest,  and  again 
ploughed  at  seed  time  \  if  the  ftubbles  are  grassy,  they  are 
breast  ploughed  and  burnt,  in  the  best  practice,  if  the 
weather  permits.  The  clover  and  vetch  lands,  are  gene-, 
rally  ploughed  some  time  before  sowing ;  after  the  seed 
is  harrowed  in,  the  land  is  trod  evenly  and  firmly  by  men, 
two  treading  a  team's  work.    A  superior  manager,  Mr. 

Stephens, 


^i 
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Stephens,  of  Pam!ngton,  rakes  his  wheat,  as  soon  as  the 
land  is  dry  enough  in  spring,  with  common  wooden  rakes, 
raking  the  land  two  or  three  times  in  a  place,  so  as 
thoroughly  to  stir  the  surface,  at  the  expence  of  two  shil- 
lings per  acre ;  it  is  afterwards  twice  hoed  in  the  common 
practice  of  the  district ;  he  finds  this  method  very  bene- 
ficial, and  has  generally  superior  crops  to  his  neighbours, 
who,  1  do  not  find  any  of  them  follow  his  example. 

Manures^  are  those  of  the  fold  yards  and  stalls,  like-* 
wise  stable  dung,  coal,  and  soaper*s  waste  afhes,  from 
Tewkesbury, 

Foot  Ploughs  are  used,  long  in  the  beam,  and  do  their 
work  very  well ;  practical  farmers  say,  that  shorter  and 
more  compact  ploughs  would  not  work  in  these  soils, 
except  the  weather  and  state  of  the  land  was  very  favour- 
able to  them.  Horses  arc  chiefly  used,  four  or  five  to  a 
plough. 

Quantity  of  seed  and  average  produce. 

seed  sown.  average  produce. 

Barley,   4  bushels  *  ao  bushels  per  acre. 

Beans,     4  ditto  -  30  ditto. 

Wheat,  3  ditto  -  24  ditto* 

Wages  and  price  of  labour. 

In  winter  I2d.  to  i^d.  summer  iZd.  and  beer;  women 
71/.  or  8^.  for  the  harvest  30/.  and  diet,  or  £^.  and  i| 
bushel  of  malt  without. 

The  Parish  ofKomtrton  was  inclosed,  and  exempted  from 
titiie,  about  the  year  177a,  since  which  time  the  rent 

is 
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U  very  much  advanced,  and  the  produce  more  4han  do«t. 
bled.    Population  likewisei  verjr  much  increased. . 


•  •  ! 


Z)ra/mif/.~-The  observations  made  on  this  head,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gloucester^  are  equally  applicable  here. 
iThe  wet  state  of  the  land  is  intirely  owing  to  the  brooks 
and  ditches  not  being  properly  scoured  and  opened,  to 
carry  off  the  surface  water.  An  enforc^  attention  to  this, 
and  to  the  cutting  new  drains,  if  wanting,  all  through  the 
Tale,  for  this  necessary  purpose,  would  be  the  first  and 
graind  step  towards  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  that 
can  be  suggested.*  • 

Paring  and  Buming.^'--1  do  not  find  that  this  is  practised 
in  any  part  of  the  district,  except  on  Oxenton  Hill,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kemerton.  This  is  a  cold  thin 
clay  soil,  more  adapted  for  pasture  than  com,  but  occa* 
sionally  broken  up.  Mr.  John  Bricknell,  who  is  repre* 
sented  to  me  as  the  introducer  of  this  practice,  thinks  it 
exceedingly  beneficial.  He  ploughs  and  burns  for  wheat ; 
after  harvest  the  stubble  is  breast-ploughed,  and  left 
through  the  winter  to  rot ;  in  spring,  the  land  is  ploughed 
and  sowed  with  oats,  and  laid  down  with  ray  grass  and 
clovers. 

prood  is  scarce,  the  hedges  and  lop  of  trees  being  the 
chief  supply.  Thorns  arc  frequently  suffered  to  grow  on 
the  mcers  in  the  common  fields,  which  sometimes  cause 
disputes  between  the  occupiers  of  adjoining  lands,  and 
certainly  occasion  more  loss  than  profit.  Odd  corners 
would  be  better  applied  to  this  purpose.     Dutch  withy 


^  In  one  of  the  open  arable  fields,  I  observed  a  considerable  qnastity  of  Und, 
which,  being  too  Avct  for  the  plough,  laj  neglected  and  covered  wiUi  niihes  and 
trumpery,  sfiording  only  a  littk  ordinary  keep  to  a  few  catdc,  but  %vhicb,  if 
properly  drained,  would  be  e^ual  ia  valoc  to  any  pare  of  the  field. 

y  is 
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is  sometimes  planted  in  boggy  bottoms,  and  by  the  side 
of  brooks  to  great  advantage. 

Roadi  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tewkesbury,  are  mostly 
good  and  improving ;  in  some  of  the  deep  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict they  are  but  indifferent,  but  exertions  arc  making 
for  their  improvement. 

Farm  Houses  and  Offices^  in  the  open  part  of  the  district, 
are  in  general  very  middling.  Cows  are  too  much  fod- 
dered in  the  grounds  in  winter,  which  in  bad  weather  in- 
jures both  cattle  and  grounds  materially.  Some  few  im- 
provements on  this  head  have  lately  taken  place.  In  the 
inclosed  part  of  the  district,  they  are  much  more  con- 
venient. 

Leases  run  froni  eight  and  twelve  to  twenty  years,  and 
without  lease,  the  land  is  held  for  the  term  of  four  years ; 
in  which  time,  according  to  the  e:stablished  course  of  hus- 
bandry, it  is  all  regularly  cropped « 

Tithes  are,  in  a  considerable  part  of  this  district,  taken 
in  kind. 

THE  OVER  SEVERN  DISTRICT. 

. 

Near  Gloucester  the  soil,  and  management  similar  to 
what  has  been  described.  But  the  country,  generally 
understood  by  this  term,  consists  chiefl>  of  the  red  land  of 
Herefordshire,  varying,  from  light  sandy  loams  to  stiff 
clays.  In  climate,  it  is  considerably  forwarder  than  the 
vale  round  Gloucester.  It  is  supposed,  considerably  more 
than  half  this  district,  is  under  permanent  meadow,  and 
pasture ;  the  larger  part  of  this  is  employed  in  dairying, 
though  about  Newent,  and  some  few  places,  grazing  is 
chiefly  followed.    Watering  meadows,  is  not  at  all  prac- 

tisedj 
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■  course  of  the  brooks,  they  say,  is  in  general  too 
Lis  practice.  Some  of  the  low  meadows  are  liable 
KoJi,  ;ind  400  acres  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn. 
,  of  Awre,  are  frequently  flooded,  though 
iby  a  sea   wall,   at  great  expence  to  the  occu- 


JPaziis  arc  partly  reared,  a  mixture  of  the  Glou- 
Hc rcfordshire  breeds;  when  bought  in,  the 
:  ^inii  Shropshire  breeds  ar^  preferred,  if  the 
;5igned  for  the  butcher. 

Ire  chiefly  of  the  Gloucestershire,  Herefordshire, 
I  of  Dean  breeds. 

:  the  Rycland  breed,  lately  much  improved  in 
py  b^ing crossed  with  Dorsetshire  and  black  faced 
LITIS,  which  increases  the  weight  of  carcass 
siilcrably,  though  it  deteriorates  the  latter  In 
put  not  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  weight. 
lid  by  experience,  that,  the  wool  of  Rycland  sheep 
1  neigtibourhood  of  Ross,  will,  on  these  pastures, 
icr  aiic!  heavier,  which  is  universally  attributed  to 
I  kept  better,  and  never  housiid.    ' 

Cauriei  ef  Crept. 

':  tiglu  land,  barley,  clover  two  years,  peas,  wheat, 

foul,   summer  fallow,  and  lime,  for  turnips, 

Ll over  one  year,  wheat.     On  the  stiff  land,  fallow, 

1vhL:::ii   likewise  fallow,  wheat,  beans,  wheat,  and 

Ibiirley,    beans,   wheat.      Until  within    these   80 

licre  was  no  wheat  grown  on  the  light  soils  of  this 

Oii<:  tithing  of  stJfF  land,  in  the  neighbourhood 

L-r.t  (Matswick  liberty)  still  goes  by  the  name  of 

ludding  liberty,"  from  having  ctiluvated  wheat,  at 

O  a  time 
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a  time  when  the  sandy  soils  were  thought  too  light  for 
that  grain;  these  were  chiefly  appropriated  to  rye,  and 
maslin ;  and  there  is  still  one  tithing  in  the  parish  of 
Dymock,  called  the  Ryeland  tithing,  that  being  in  general 
a  synonymous  term  for  sandy  land.  The  intr-odoction  of 
lime  as  a  manure,  and  a  better  course  of  crops,  has  now, 
not  only  brought  wheat  into  general  cultivation,  but  pro- 
duces  it  of  a  better  quality  than  most  that  is  brought  to 
Gloucester  market* 

Manures* 

Dung  from  the  fold  yards,  in  which  the  cattle  are  fod- 
dered in  winter  with  straw,  and  from  the  ox-stalls. 

Lime  is  here  in  very  high  estimation  as  a  manure,  both 
for  arable  and  pasture  land.  In  the  common  practice  it 
is  laid  in  small  heaps  on  the  arable  land,  to  the  quantity 
of  two  waggon  loads  per  acre,  if  the  land  is  very  poor ; 
if  not,  three  loads  to  two  acres,  and  spread,  and  ploughed 
in  as  soon  as  slaked.  But  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Newent, 
it  is  found  that  their  best  and  strongest  lime,  which  is 
burnt  from  stone  on  Gorsley  common,  requires  a  dif- 
ferent management,  the  small  heaps  crusting,  and  net 
slaking  properly ;  whereas,  if  put  in  heaps  of  a  waggon 
load,  or  more  together,  it  soon  falls  to  a  fine  flour,  digging 
out  quite  hot;  this  method  is  therefore  followed  in  the 
best  practice,  tliough  attended  with  additional  trouble.  It 
is  thought  equally  beneficial  on  light  and  stiff  soils,  bind- 
ing the  one,  and  opening  and  ameliorating  the  other. 
This  may  be  called  a  modern  manure,  in  the  district  under 
notice.  How  far  the  repeated  use  of  it  may  answer,  will 
probably  depend  on  a  more  general  culture  of  turnips,  and 
other  vegetable  crops,  and  the  judicious  intervention  of 
dung  and  other  mucilagenous  manures.  When  used  on 
pasture  iand,  it  is  well  mixed  with  soil,  and  is  found  very 

beneficial. 
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■ficial.     It  is  never  unnecessarily  exposed  to  the  at- 
Inhere,  which  is  thought  prejudicial. 

Marl  was  formerly  in  great  request,  u  appears  by  the 
Ibcr  of  old  pits,  but  hus  not  been  in  use  in  the  me- 
y  of  any  person  now  living. 

lafier'j  wasit  Aihts,  ooce  to  be  had  for  hauling,  now 
I  to  6s.  %  waggon  load,  principally  used  on  grass  land. 

n  are  much  used  in  tillage,  particularly  on  the  sand/ 

I[  is  thought  the  canal  now  cutting  through  this 

■try,    will,    when    compleated,    be  the  means  of  re- 

Tg   the    number  of  horses,    and  bringing  oxen  into 

Iral  use,  by  saving  the  road  work. 

Irt  of  the  district  is  inclosed,  with  live  hedges ;  some 

is  siill  common  field.      I  am  informed  from  good 

brity,  that  between  300  and  400  acres  of  common 

I  in  the  tithing  of  Aure,  now  let  at  about  lot.  per 

]  would  if  inclosed,  be  worth  more  than  25J.  being 

1  belter  adapted  for  pasture  than  tillage.     This  tithing 

likewise  a  very  rich  common  pasture  of  about  100 

which  joining  other  commons,  and,  as  is  generally 

ise,  being  much  trespassed  and  encroached  on,  is  of 

ittle  use  to  the  proprietors,  but  might  by  inclosure 

lit;  very  valuable. 

c  quantity  of  common  and  waste  land  in  the  district 
risiderable.  The  forest  of  Dean,  now  pretty  much 
led  of  its  timber,  subject  to  common  rights,  and' 
Idcrably  encroached  on,  coniiits  chiefly  of  stiff  soil,. 
night,  if  appropriated,  be  converted  to  the  purposes 
Iricuhure  with  very  great  advantage  to  the  nation.. 

'  Lawn  conuins  about  2000  acres,  1400  of  which: 
ttuatcd  in  the  parish  of  Corse.  The  proprietors  are 
ImalLing  application  for  an  inclosure.  A  paper  printed' 
G  2  and 
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• 

and  Jistributcd  by  the  promoters  of  this  application,  con- 
taining  fiome  very  good  reasons  in  favour  of  the  inclosure, 
will  accompany  this  report  for  the  inspection  of  the 
board. 

Huntley  Common^  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  now  of 
very  little  use,  might  by  inclosure,  be  rendered  very  va- 
luable to  the  proprietors  and  the  nation. 

Gorsly  Common  contains  from  300  to  400  acres  of  land, 
chiefly  on  a  lime-stone  rock,  very  applicable  for  orchard- 
ing and  corn,  but  in  its  present  state  nearly  useless. 

These  are  the   principal  waste    lands  in   the  district ; 
there  arc  other  smaller  tracts :  these  wastes,  in  their  pre- 
sent state,  arc  not  only  of  very  little  real  utility,  but  are 
productive  of  one  very  great  nuisance,  that  of  the  erection 
of  cottages,  by  idle  and  dissolute  people,  sometimes  from 
the  neighbourhood,  and  sometimes  strangers.     The  chief 
building  materials  are  store  poles,  stolen  from  the  neigh- 
bouring woods.     These  cottages  arc  seldom  or  never  the 
abode  of  honest  industry,  but  serve  for  harbour  to  poachers 
and  thieves  of  all  descriptions.     Respecting  the  obstacles 
to  the   inclosure  of  these  wastes,    I   shall  beg  leave   to 
transcribe  part  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman,    who   has 
favoured  me  with  much  useful  intelligence  in  this  part 
of  my  survey.     **  I  should  think  the  great  obstacle  to  the 
**  commons,   in   this    neighbourhood,    being    cultivated, 
**  arises  from  their  being,  in  general,  the  property  of  the 
**  freeholders  at  large  of  each  parish,  any  one  of  whom 
"  has  a  right  to  tear  up  the  fences  when  made;  and, 
'*  whose  unanimous  assent   it    is  impossible  to  obtain. 
*^  Hence  land  that  is  peculiarly  proper  for  orcharding,  as 
**  being  on  a  lime-stone  rock,  and  will  indeed  bear  ex- 
**  cellcnt  corn,  affords,   and  that  with  difficulty,  a  bare 
"  maintenance  for  a  few  half-starvcd  rotten  sheep,   or 
"  diminutive  cattle.     The  cxpcncc  attending  an  act  of 

*'  Parliament 
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I  is  Aso  so  great,    ai  to  intimidate  |>ciM>nk 

Lpplying,  unless  where  the  common  is  extensive, 

|thc  casu  in  Corse  Lawn.     Possibly,  the  best  step 

gi^Uturc    could    take,    to    encourage   inclosurcs, 

be,    10  liavc  one   general   act,    ascertaining  the 

§rtions  according  to  each  freeholder's  separate  pro- 

=  nd  then  leaving  it  to  each  parish,  where  there 

l^asic-s  to  incltise  or  not ;  speculative  men  would 

,aon  buy  up   the  smaller  shares,  and  there  would 

liple  scope  for  indus'ry ;  whereas  now,  especially 

litigated  bill  for  inclosures,  no  man  can  predict  the' 

■icc,  or  even  success.     Another  reason  which  pre* 

I  inclosurcs  is,  that  perhaps  the  pasture  belongs  to 

rccholders,  the  soil  to  the  lord  ;  hence  arises  a  dif-. 

in  reconciling  interests  of  so  contrary  a  nature. 

Irent   conimons  also,  arc    under  different  tenures  ; 

imc  lew   instances  such  uncertainty  prevails, 

llc^al  iljterminations  could  alone  settle  the  point. 

ibly  too,   the  state  of  the   roads  may  induce  some 

to  avoid  inclosures;  roads  over  commons,  have 

much  assistance  from  the  surveyor,  hence,  per- 

lin  a  wet  season,  fifty  yards  oq  each  side  the  usual 

ut  lu  pieces,  rather  than  be  at  the  trouble  of 

§ng  one  good  road  in  the  middle.     This  is  wretched 

ui  I   fear  100  often  the  case.     You  will  re- 

Lc  also,   that,  a  common  is  principally  serviceable, 

lose  only,  who  reside  near  It,  and  who  can,  thcre- 

:  an  opportunity  daily  of  seeing  their  stock  on 

ns  of  this  class,  not  unfrequently  throw  cold 

Ir  on  every  scheme  to  inclose,  as  it  appears  to  lessen 

vn   advantages,    by  making  others    joint. par- 

.'ith  ihcm.     They  forget,   that  ten  acres,  well 

Ivatcd,  yield  a  larger  produce  than  a  greater  num- 

i  state  of  neglect." 
lil  myself  of  the  same  respectable  authorityj  for  an 
1  of  the  orcharding  and  woodlands  of  the  district, 

"  It 


"  It  is,  I  believe,  impoflible  to  make  any  accurate  cal- 
•*  culation,  with  respect  to  our  quantity  of  orcharding  in 
*•  this  district,  without  an  actual  survey,     Tlie  produce 
"  of  the  inferior  fruits,  being  used  as  small   beer,  and 
**  the  allowance  to  the  labourer  large,  not  less  than  one 
••  gallon  per  day  the  year  rounds  and  two  gallons  a  day 
**  in  harvest;  the  farmer  is  naturally  anxious,  to  have 
•*  as  much  orcharding  as  will  supply  him  with  a  suf- 
**  ficiency,  without  his  having  recourse  to  the  maltster; 
^'  he    will  also,    supposing  he    has  cellaring  sufficient, 
**  always  keep  a  reserve ;  for  it  has  been  observed  of  late 
*'  years,  that  there  is  not  a  hit,   as  it   is  provincialty 
^'  called,  that  is,  the  trees  do  not  universally  bear  a  good 
'^  crop,  above  once  in  four  years.     Our  prime  fruit  trees 
*'  by  no  means  flourish,  as  they  formerly  did ;  the  old 
''  fruits  are  apt  to  canker  speedily ;  and  the  different  ex<- 
''  periments  of  having  grafts  and  stocks  from  Normandy, 
*'  having  totally  failed,  the  idea  has  been  taken  up,  that 
''  the  land  is  tired  of  them,  or  in  other  words,  that  the 
*'  particular  pabulum  necessary  for  the  support  of  apple 
'*  and  pear  trees,  is  entirely  exhausted.     It  may  be  worth 
**  while  to  give  Forsyth's  recipe  a  fair  trial ;  and  were 
"  this  done  scientifically,  I  should  have  little  doubt  of 
*'  its  being  as  successful  with  fruit,  as  with  timber  trees. 
**  Very  pofEbly,  we  do  not  take  so  much  pains  with  our 
plantations  as  formerly.     In   my  own   remembrance, 
wine  was  seldom  produced,  but  at  superior  tables,  and 
then  only  occasionally.     The  principal  gentlemen  of 
the  county  rivalled  each  other  in  their   cyders:   but 
now,  the  case  is  altered ;  and  cyder,  and  perry,  are  sel- 
**  dom  introduced  but  at  dinner,  and  then   only  for  a 
"  draught,  as  small  beer :  after  the  cloth  is  taken  away  . 
you  must  treat  with  foreign  wines,  or  incur  the  im- 
puution  of  not  making  your  friends  welcome.     Per- 
••  haps  too,  the  method  that  has,  I  fear,  too  much  pre- 
vailed in  Devonshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Hereford- 
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,  of  doctoring  the  cycler,  may  have  helped  (o  have 

;ht  it  into  disrepute.     Still  the   high  prices  that 

ct  given  for  the  high  flavoured  cyders  and  perrys, 

niply  sufficient  to  reward  the  planter  for  his  pains, 

)5ing  he  can  afford  to  keep  it  by  him,  tilt  a  good 

ec  ojfcrs.     I  have  known  Mr.  Holder  of  Tainltn, 

1  hogslicad  of  gdlden  pippiti  cyder  for  twenty>four 

fugs  per  dozen,  and  the  high  prices  which  Tainton 

1,    and   Oldlield   perry,    bring  at   the   mill,   arc 

:c\\  ascertained  to  require  mentioning:  unfortu-- 

',  ihc  planter,  or  husbandman,  is  too  often  obliged 

others  reap   the   fruit   of  his   labours,  or  of  a, 

■gc,  i'or  want  of  a  proper  capital,  or  want  of  casks, 

warehouse  room.     As  in  the  woollen  trade,  so 

cyder  business,  the  factor  runs  away  with  the 

'  profit.     About  four  or  five   factors,  do  all   the 

:ss  in  this  neighbourhood:  they  meet  at  Ledbury 

ajipninicd  day,  and  settle  with  each  other,  what 

I  sh:iU   give ;  this  they   uniformly   adhere  to,  and 

sequence  is,  that  in  a  plentiful,  or  unplentiful 

,  :he  planter  is  little  beneftttcd.     The  home  con- 

|>iiun  is  small,  he  has  no  correspondence  in  Lon- 

J  Bristol,  or  any  of  the  great  markets,  and   must 

Ifore   be   contented,  with   what   the   factor  offers. 

;:  few  farmers  go  down  to  Bristol  with  their  liquor, 

c   they   meet   with  a   fair   price,   far   beyond 

I  ihe  factor  gives,  and  which  amply  rewards  theiri'' 

Ihfir  extra  trouble.     1  suppose  you   are  well  ac- 

[cd  with  the  fact,  that  the  Tainton  squash  perry, 

I:  basis  of  the  principal  part  of  the  Champagne  sold 

:  metropolis.     Our  trees  are  sometimes   planted 

pasture,  sometimes  tillage  i  the  latter   is,  I   be- 

the  best  for  the  trees,  as  it  frequently  stirs  the 

ab^ut  their  roots,  but  then,  great  care  must  be 

I  not  to  injure  the  fibres.     I  understand,  that  an 

wcU   planted,  is  looked  upon  as  eqdat  in  value 
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*/  to  an  acre  of  the  best  meadow.  With  respect  to  the 
**  soil,  a  sand  is  supposed  to  be  the  worst ;  a  clay  soil 
**  to  produce  the  richcsti  and  limestone  the  strongest 
€€  cyder^.  It  is  but  seldom,  that  a  liquor  inade  from 
<'  sand  will  last  long  without  turning  acid.  Stire  apple 
^*  trees,  planted  at  a  distance  from  the  forest  of  Dean, 
^*  never  make  as  good  cyder.  I  had  forgot  to  tell  you, 
*  ^<  that  our  stocks  are  raised  in  a  nursery,  from  a  pro- 
^*  miscous  mixture  of  apple  and  pear  seeds ;  that  to  pre- 
^<  vent  the  tap  root  running  too  long,  they  are  trans- 
^'  planted  twice,  or  thrice;  that  when  they  are  about 
**  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old,  they  are  renriovcd:  to  the 
'^  place  where  they  are  finally  to  stand,  being  then  worth 
**  about  ten  shillings  per  dozen ;  that  in  about  three  years 
^^  time,  they  are  grafted,  and  in  about  five  years  begin 
*^  to  be  productive. 

'^  All  this  district  abounds  with  wood  r  there  is  near 
**  a  thousand  acres,  in  the  parish  of  Newent :  Oxcnhall, 
**  Dymock,  Hempley,  Pauntlcy,  and  Bromsbcrrow,  arc, 
**  I  imagine,  in  full  proportion*  The  principal  part 
^'  is  coppicci  though  interspersed  thickly  with  timber 
**  trees,  oak  and  elm:  the  oak  thrives  most  on  the  clay* 
^^  soil,  the  elm  grows  almost  spontaneously  on  the  sand : 
^^  the  coppice  consists  chiefly  of  oak,  and  ash,  though  plcn- 
**  tifully  mixed  with  hazle,  beech,  sally,  alder,  &c.  It 
**  is  suffered  to  grow  according  to  circumstances,  from 
"  fourteen  to  twenty  years ;  the  prime  part  is  devoted  to 
**  the  lath,  some  to  hurdles,  hoops,  &c.  and  the  remainder 
"  to  cord  wood,  for  the  iron  furnaces,  at  Powick,  Lid- 
•*  ney,  and  Flaxley.  Cord  wood  is  now  worth  los.  6d. 
"  and  111.  per  cord.  Bark  has  risen  in  the  sime  pro- 
*«  portion ;  and  the  year  before  last  was  at  the  highest 
"  price  ever  known :  last  year  it  fell,  but  still  sold  at 


•  Tht  pariui  of  TtiAtOA,  tooui  for  the  ^uash  peas  perry,  U  a  stiff  clay. 
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|s.  delivered  at  the  water  side.     Some  of  our  cop- 
:  fifteen  years  growth,  sold  in  1792  at  15I.  per 
The  attempts  to  make  iron  with  jut  coal  cW-  ■ 
ic  not  succeeded:  the  iron   is  too  brittle,  and 
i  wood  charcoal ;    hence  the  necefTity  and  ad^  - 

be  of  cJppices. 

In  answer  to  your  enquiries,  respecting  the 

If  coal  lately  discovered  at  Borlsdon,  near  Newcnt, 

seven  feet  thick  when  they  left  off  working. 

:at  obstacle  to  continuing  the  works,  was,  the 

lof  an  engine  to  draw  oiF  the  water.     The  property 

:  neighbourhood,  is  divided  into  small  parcels, 

obably  is  under  the  grounds  of  all  the  different 

rtors  thereabouts,    and  should   any  one  person 

pRrc  engine,  he  would  drain  the  adjacent  grounds, 

111  as  his  own,  and  would  of  consequence,  subject 

\\{  to  be  undersold.     To  work  the  pits  therefore, 

Ivnntagc,  either,  a  company  should  be  formed,  or 

IS  entered  into  by  the  neighbours,  to  make 

Lomnton    purse   for  the   engine.      We  are  now 

work   the  tunnel,  and  there  is  the   highest 

Ibilhy,  that  this  will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  new 

Ipits.     In  boring  within  a  few  yards  of  it,  dif- 

thiii    strata  of  coal  were  pierced  through   last 

I  in  the  whole,  about  three  feet  thick  within  the 

of  t^i^enty  or  twenty-five  yards.     The  stone  in 

kiill  fcems  also  strongly  impregnated  with  iron 


in  part  of  this  district,  have  been  low  in  money, 
tome  part  rccompcnced  by  an  extravagant  allow- 
cydcr,  which  has  introduced  very  bad  habits 
J  the  labourers,  and  occasioned  great  expence,  and 
Inicncc  to  the  fanner  in  scarce  years  of  fruit.  I 
Im  jcEpectable  authority,  that  thii  abuse  is  now 
H  likely 
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likely  to  be  rectified,  and  that  the  fanners  in  gemiral,  are 
curtailing  the  allowance  of  drink,  and  advancing  the 
money  price  of  labour.  In  one  part  of  the  district,  the 
Tithing  of  Azure,  the  labourers  arc  in  part,  or  wholly 
boarded,  a  custom  I  have  no  where  else  heard  off;  in 
winter  they  have  I2d.  a  day,  dinner  and  beer ;  in  summer 
I  ad.  and  all  their  diet,  or  x8d.  dinner  and  beer. 

»  » 

.  Draining.  A  little  draining  has  been  done,  but  it  is 
not  general;  some  of  the  low  ground,  and  stiff  arable 
land,  suffers  materially  for  want  of  proper  grips,  ditches, 
and  water  courses,  to  lay  them  dry  • 

Paring  and  hurning^  is  not  practised. 

R^ads  in  general,  very  middling,  they  look  forward,  to 
the  completion  of  the  canal,  for  very  great  improvement 
of  the  roads,  not  only  by  easing  them  of  much  heavy 
carriage,  but,  for  the  supply  of.  good  mending  materials, 
which  arc  now,  in  many  situation?,  scarce  and  distant. 

Farm  Houfes  and  Offias,  in  some  parts  of  the  district, 
are  tolerably  good  and  convenient;  in  others,  there  is 
great  room  for  improvement. 

Poor*s  RatiSf  are  more  than  doubled,  in  the  memory 
of  one  person  I  enquired  ofj  who  seems  clearly  convinced 
it  is  more  owing  to  vicious  habits  amongst  the  poor,  than 
to  any  real  neceflity. 

TithiSf  in  two  instances^  in  different  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict where  I  made  enquiry,  are  compounded  for  on  very 
-moderate  terms. 

Venrun*    Rats  and  mice,  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
in  this,  and  I  suppose  ^yeiy  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Rat 
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Icrs,  in  general,  are  almost  as  great  a  nuisance ; 
Tost  probable  encourage,  rather  than  lessen  the 
If  tlicsc  destructive  vermin.  A  plain  and  eflica- 
Ji  ior  the  extirpation  of  these'destruciive  vermin, 
fa  great  national  benefit. 

:  very  much  increased  of  late  >ycars,  owing, 
Jto  favourable  winters,  and  more  to  the  severit); 
Ime  laws,  which  deters  many  from  carrying  guns,  ■ 
n  formerly  to  amuse  themselves  by  killing  these 
small  birds.  If  the  annual  mischief  done 
Ihc  kingdom  by  these  birds  could  be  calculated, 
pit  would  astonish. 

■now  goni:  through  my  survey,  and  ventured  my 
Iccting  tlic  present  imperfections  in  the  agricul- 
pm  of  the  county,  and  the  proper  methods  to  be 
'  their    removal.      If  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
link   proper,  to  print  and  circulate  this   Report 
I  the  county,    I  hope  the  gentlemen    in  whose 
s  put,  will  make  their  observations,  and  give  the 
nfurmatton  concerning  their  respective  neigh- 
Is,  and   by  that  means  render  the  account  full  and 
One  district  I  omitted  mentioning  in  its  proper 
lie   Southwolds,    this  is  represented  by  Marshall, 
Irmcd  by  some  gentlemen  I  consulted,  to.be  ex- 
lilur  in  soil  and  management  to  the  Cotswolds. 
Iry  distant  from  it,  and  having  DO 'acquaintance 
,  I  despaired  of  gaining  any  useful  informa- 
1  therefore  did  not  attempt  it. 


THE  END. 
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